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TWO QUATRAINS. 
BY WILLIAM H. HA YNE. 
PURITY. 
THRONED on a pinnacle that few may reach, 
And veiled from vanities of mortal speech, 


She guards in Heaven the spirit’s loftiest goal, 
Her handa uplift the Sane Greal of the soul! 











VERBAL HYPOCRISIES. 
The noblest words, if falsely said or sung, 
Are but the smooth Delilahs of the tongue. 
With softness, deadlier than a brutal blow, 
Truth is the Samson that they overthrow! 
Corse HILL, Ga. 

— a 


A QUESTION. 


BY CHRISTOPHER P. CRANCH. 





Au! who can tell which guide were best 

To truth long sought, but unattained- 
The early faith, or late unrest? 

What age has earned, or boyhood gained? 


When down life’s vista as we gaze, 

Where vanished youth’s remembered gleam— 
The radiance of the unconscious days, 

The dream that knew not ’twas a drewm— 


The time ere yet the shades of doubt 
Before our steps crept lengthening on, 

And morn and noon spread all about 
Their warm and fragrant benison : 


Was this a vision of the mind 

That comes but once and disappears? 
And can our riper wisdom tind 

A clearer path in after years? 


The lore of philosophic age, 
The legendary creed of youth- 

Nay, which should trace upon life’s page 
The book-mark of the surest truth? 


Ab! question not! The unconscious life 
That leaps to its spontaneous deed 
Alone can harmonize the strife 
Between the impulse and the deed. 


Through dark and light, through change on 
change, 
The planet-soul is pledged to move, 
Steeped, all along its Kpinning range 
In sunshine born of thought and love, 
CAMBKIDGE, Mann, 


THE FLOWER AND THE STONE. 


BY ESTHER THORNE. 





“ Who hath the virtue to express the rare 
And curious virtues, both of herbs and stones!” 
—GEORGE HERBERT. 
Gop’s sunlight and his dews alike do fall 
Upon the stone, upon the flower ; 
The stone remains a stone for all 
The tender sunshine, genial dew ; 
The flower, in beauty arid fragrance ever new, 
Growetk apace, by sun and shower. 
Not a dull stone, unmoved by grief or joy, 
Unchanged by all Thy gracious showers and 
dews, 
But sanctified to sweet and blessed use, 
Glad in Thy service all my life to employ, 
Lord, let me be Thy flower ! 


One of the least of ail Thy growing things, 

: Here by the wayside creeping lowly, 

Springing from some chance-scattered seed, 

Am I a flower, or but a weed? 

I know not; yet the life within me sings, 
And yearns for work divine and holy. 

Since Thou hast let me spring and grow 
Here in Thy garden for an hour, 

Surely my life is not in vain ; 

And ere I yield it back again 

Perhaps the reason J shall know 





Why I was made a wayside flower. 
Some birds may drink the drops of dew 
My tiny chalice holds, and rise anew, 

Singing and soaring, to the sky ; 
Some bee may gather honey here, 
Adding to treasures sweet and clear ; 
Sheltered by me, as in a nest, 

After the Summer day, may rest, 
some wearied butterfly. 


Only a stone am I, 
Barren and cold and dry ; 
The gracious moisture of the showers and dew, 
Bathing my surface, leaves me hard and dead, 
The blessed sunshine warms me but an hour ; 
Such partial warmth has with its brightness fled, 
Leaving me cold and heavy as before. 
Love every morning new, 
Upon my dull inertia has no power ; 
Hard by the roadside do I lie, 
Oft trampled under foot by passer by, 
A stone and nothing more. 
But though I lie thus low, 
If in long years such grace may come to me, 
Crushed into powder let it be, 
By foot of man or beast along the way, 
If from my dust, in any future day, 
One of Thy flowers may grow! 


Yet even a stone may be 
Adorned and treasured, and most fair to see, 
When Thou dost write thy name upon it; meet 
For the King’s use, a signet for His hand. 
O Mystery, which none can understand, 
How things so poor can be 
Made precious as fair gems within thy sight, 
Not by inherent light, 
Or any power or beauty of their own, 
But the King’s Name alone! 
No flower, however sweet, 
Within Thy garden growing, is more dear, 
No rose or lily, in its brightness clear, 
Is any whiter, or more free from shame, 
Than the poor stone which bears the Monarch’s 
Name. 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 
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A NEW PHASE OF COLLEGE 
MANAGEMENT. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


A FEW months ago Tne INDEPENDENT 
published an article on ‘‘ The Self-Govern- 
ment of College Students.” The article 
briefly outlined several attempts, as those 
of Amherst and of Bowdoin, to substitute a 
government of the students, embodied in a 
“senate” or ** jury,” for the ordinary 
method of control. The democratic system 
in the colleges has, on the whole, worked 
well. But at the beginning of the present 
college year of Iowa College, a system was 
introduced which is the most democratic of 
all democratic systems of college administra- 
tion. The system is nothing less than the ab- 
olition of all formal professions and en- 
deavors on the part of both students and 
officers relative to collegiate government. 
The government is no longer 4 self govern- 
ment of the students; it is a self-govern- 
ment of the individual student. 

This attempt is, perhaps, the most signifi- 
cant and important made for many years in 
respect to the internal administration of 
the colleges. The movement is, in certain 
ways, far more liberal than any method 
upon which the college distinguished fot 
new departures, Harvard, has ventured. In 
arecent address to the students the trustees 
indicate the general motives which led 
to this change. *‘ Instructors are provided,” 
they say, ‘that their whole strength may 
be spent in instruction and friendly confer- 
ence with the students. It is wrong to all 
students, to the trustees and faculty, when 
a few divert the time and care of instructors 
to matters of discipline. It is expected that 
every student of Iowa College will govern 








himself in conformity with the intent of its 


founders and guardians, and so secure the 
greatest good to himself and all concerned, 
and the highest honors to the college.” 

The trustees enact no formal code. They 
are content with making a few ‘‘sugges- 
tions” and “specifications,” in ‘‘ the hope 
and expectation” that they alone ‘ will be 
found sufficient for the satisfactory govern- 
ment of the college.” These ‘ sugges- 
tions” and ‘‘ specifications” point out the 
exact nature of the new régime. ‘‘The facul- 
ty should be advisers as well as instructors, 
the interpreters of the rules of propriety, 
and have the immediate care and govern- 
ment of the studenis, admitting and dis- 
missing, as, in their judgment, the interests 
of the college as a whole reqhire.” Fur- 
thermore, ‘‘ the faculty should be regarded 
asthe friends and counselors of the stu- 
dents, having supreme regard to their wel- 
fare as students. The advice or admoni- 
tion of the faculty should be a sufficient 
lew to all students.” The ‘‘ specifications,” 
approaching details of conduct, touch upon 
attendance at the religious exercises, the 
necessity of attention to the prescribed 
studies and recitations, observance of ‘'study 
hours,” and general deportment. It is, 
however, to be remembered that both these 
general principles and ‘ specifications” are 
stated only as ‘‘ suggestions.” 

Years will be required fully to test the 
worth of this most democratic democracy. 
But so far as a brief trial allows an infer- 
ence, it is evident that its working is, in 
many respects, satisfactory. The college 
paper says: ‘‘ The change in the mode of 
government cannot but have a healthful in- 
fluence on the life and activity of the col- 
lege. Already the effect of the change is 
permeating the students as a class, and 
rousing new life and energy.” The success 
of the scheme will, in Iowa College, or in 
any institution, be determined in good part 
by the personal influence of the president 
and professors, and by the earnest, upright 
and mature character of the students. If 
the personal influence of the officers be 
great without being arbitrary, and if the 
sentiments of the students be manly and 
not boyish, the scheme can be tried with 
much assurance of its success. In the col- 
lege as in the state, that government is the 
best which governs the least; but for this 
sort of government to succeed, it must be 
administered by those most worthy of 
being administrators, and administered 
upon those who have the least need of gov- 
ernment. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
=_ 


TOUCHES OF HESSIAN FROST. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 








Wuerner you entef old Hessia from the 
north or the south, it is all the same. The 
still lingering costumes tell the story of dis- 
tinctions among the lowly Teutons, and the 
still strong attachment of the Hessian to 
the life of his forefathers. Off in that 
beautiful hayfield, on this crisp September 
morning, the women wear the same bright 
colors as when Tacitus gathered gossip 
from returned soldiers from the German 
war and wrote the first description we 
have of the barbarous tribes who have long 
outlived the Empire of their Roman con- 
querors. The dresses of the women are 
short, and of the brightest colors known to 
the dyer’s art. Long ribbons hang from 
gither side of their luxuriant hair, which is 
raised to a close knot on the top of the 





head, and covered with a neat cap of black 
silk. The stockings are of white yarn/and 
curious web, and the shoes are pointed. 
The men wear closely-fitting short clothes, 
supplemented by long, white woolen stock- 
ings, which tliey use alike in both Winter 
and Summer. Their coat, if they wear one, 
is not seen. The outer garment is a neat 
and long blouse, of bright blue linen. 

The scene in a Hessian hayfield is pic- 
turesque enough. The women seem to do 
the most of the work. They gather the 
hay, and throw it up to the men, who shape 
the load on the wagons. In one place I 
saw three women sawing wood, and one 
man splitting it. One generally supposes 
that the sawing is the harder task ; but now, 
of course, it has become necessary to 
change my opinion. Yet happier workers 
the sun never shone on. There is a little 
group of women, some in scarlet and some 
in blue, who toss the hay-tufts high in the 
air, from very strength and joy. There are 
some little girls close by, who do the lighter 
work, and also wear the same picturesque 
Hessian costumes. Bright faces have all. 
There is no country in all Germany where 
there has been less change than in Hessia. 
The men are tall, well-framed, Scotch-like, 
for all the world, and so were their fathers, 
as far back as Charlemagne. The women 
are Amazonian, and could fight a battle as 
well as the men. 

This is the region from which the Hes- 
sian soldiers went who were sold by the 
Elector, Frederick 11, to George III, of Eng- 
land, to help conquer the Americans in the 
Revolutionary War. I asked particularly 
of my attendant, in the library of Cassel, to 
be shown the department of Americana. 
It was a matter of interest to know whether 
any book could be seen there which bears on 
the monstrous sale. But I found no such 
work. If there at all, it is not under the 
rubric where it belongs. 

On the subject being mentioned, he in- 
dignantly rejected the whole thing as a 
fable, and said that the Germans who 
fought with the British wanted to go, and 
could not be kept back. Poorman of old 
books! Go south sixty miles, to the Mar- 
burg castle, where Luther and Zwingli 
fought their consubstantiative battle, and 
neither won, and ask Professor Winter, the 
antiquarian, who has charge of all the old 
and new archives, and he will tell you, as 
he did me, that they have the minutest 
records of each so.dier’s name who was sold, 
and thatthey actually have Kutzleben’s cor- 
1espondence, in original manuscript, stored 
nicely away in their pigeon-holes, This 
man, Kutzleben, was an officer, who had 
the writing fever, and furnished full reports 
to persons of Cassel, and told the whole 
story of the Hessian fighting in America. 
Too late, it now is, totry to cover the crime 
of Hessian hirelings in the American Revo- 
lution. No blame belongs to the soldiers. 
What could they do? They were as much 
the property of the Elector as ever Tom and 
Jim and Sam were of Robert Toombs. 
Frederick II, being able to do as he pleased 
with his soldier slaves, sold them. . Did not 
the very last Duke unblushingly buy an- 
other man’s wife, and, as might be expected, 
afterward discard her? It is not nec- 
essary that any eloquence should be wasted 
on the wild and beastly life of Jerome 
Bonaparte, during the time he was King of 
Bavaria, and rioted in that palace just on 
the outskirt of the firs and beeches of the 
Wilhelmshéhe Park, The native Electors 
were just as bad. Their crimes bad frenzied 
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every Hessian citizen. They built the 
magnificent Marble Bath, and surrounded 
it with marbles that only a vile imagination 
could produce. They laid out their great 
park in the Aue, and thought only of their 
own barbaric joy. They filled their palaces 
with plietures of Pompeian vileness. One 
Elector would allow no building to go up a 
story higher than hisown palace. Another 
would allow po window to be made in a 
house once finished without a permit from 
him, and then it must be aroundone. The 
man who sold the soldiers to George LI, 
made Wilhelmshihe out of a forest for his 
own pleasure, and built the water-works; 
and these undertakings swallowed up all 
the money, and far more besides, which he 
received from across the British channel. 
Now, thanks to the better days, such fan- 
fastic barbarism is all over. There stiil 
linger in the peasantry, I am told, legends 
of the great sorrow of parents aud relatives 
and friends on the departure of the Hessian 
soldiers for America. Not one was ever 
expected to return. Few, indeed, ever did 
get back; and all that was left to tell the 
story of their existence was" Washington’s 
capture of them at the battle of Trenton, 
and their subsequent building of the Carlisle 
barracks. Wonderful, indeed, are the 
revolutions which these new times bring. 
To-morrow, in this same Cassel, we dedicate 
a church, bought by American money. 
This new church was once a part of the 
soldiers barracks, and bad been for a century 
and a half the particular building where 
the Hessian troops were served their 
rations. The walls ure four feet thick. 
The masonry is as solid to-day as that of 
ihe Pantheon. The interior has been torn 
out, the walls raised a few feet higher, and 
henceforth it is a beautiful church. Little 
thought the Hessian soldiers in the last cen- 
tury, who here ate their plain fare, and 
from here went off to America as hirelings, 
that from the same distant land, in the long 
years to come, there would come back 
messengers Of the Gospel of peace to their 
own beloved Casse! 

Now allis Prussian, There is hardly a 
vestige of the miserable reign of the 
wretched Electors left. When the surviv- 
ing members of the family are brought 
home to be buried in St. Martin’s crypt, 
there are no popular demonstrations, no 
one cares for even the memory of the old 
rulers. Their bad government, than which 
none in Europe has been worse, took such 
a deep hold on the popular heart, that when 
Prussia came in and swallowed up the 
Electoral Hesse, in 1866, there were no 
tears shed, and never will be, by the peas- 
antry or middle-class folk. In the middle 
of the public square there is a statue to the 
Elector Frederick Il; but no one cares for 
the marble. This man will go down to 
posterity as the grand master of soldier- 
selling in Europe. He deliberately 
sold 5,000 soldiers to the British 
Parliament to help put down the 
Pretender in Scotland. We do _ not 
know the price he received for them; but 
it is matter of record that for the 12,000 
he passed over to Great Britain to fight 
against our country, he pocketed the neat 
sum of three million pounds sterling. We 
have here a clear case of the running out of 
a princely family. The Hesse Elector was 
one of the seven who had the privilege of 
voting for the Emperor of Germany, and, 
far back in time, was strong and often 
pure. One Elector was so true a friend of 
Luther that, like Franz von Sickingen, he 
was ready any hour to draw his sword for 
him. Another, Philip, will always live in 
history as the Magranimous, while still 
another welcomed the tired and foot-sore 
Huguenots of France, who had been driven 
from home by the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. The good we cannot forget, 
but, for a hundred years, there has been nu 
cion of the princely house of Electoral 
Hesse worthy the old family, or fit to wear 
a crown. 

It would be hard to find a more beauti- 
ful park than that which formed the pleas- 
ure ground of the Hessian Electors. The 
Fulda, a narrow stream across which you 
could toss one of those nice peaches which 
have just come up from the Tyrol to grace 
the fruit-woman’s table, flows near it. 
This river has been so vexed by art and 
caprice that it runs into little lazy canals, 
and now into winding brooks, now disap- 





pearing, and again coming out into the 
light somewhere that you could not expect. 
The trees, planted in the long years gone 
by, are still beautiful and thrifty, and 
promise to live @ century or two to come. 
The orangery, on this September day, has 
poured out its blossoming trees, which fill 
the air with their perfume. Stand on the 
terrace near by, and wherever you look 
there peer out statues of wood nymphs 
and all the gods that adorn or curse the 
Greek Pantheon. Up on the hill to the 
right, which you reach by a narrow path, 
there is the Belvidere, which shelters 
twenty-nine Rembrandts, enough of Ru- 
ben’s masterpieces to inimortalize any gal- 
lery, and a like proportion of Van Dykes 
and Paul Potters. The regular walks, the 
tortuous paths, the flower-beds, the broad 
green sward where the sheep are grazing, 
the streams that run here and there, and 
from which the Hessian swan come up and 
eat bread from your American hand, that 
sleeping lion which you see in stone 
through the trees, to represent the revival 
of Grecian independence and _ the depart- 
ure of the Napoleonide from Cassel, cc nsti- 
tute a picture which one cannot easily forget. 
All this scene of beauty was intended only 
for princely eyes. No citizen, high or low, 
unless a priest, was permitted to enter the 
confines of this Hesperides. Along these per- 
fect driveways must only shining Electoral 
wheels roll. From these orange trees must 
blossoms be plucked only by dainty hands. 
On that easy seat under a gnarled linden 
must only they sit whose blood can be 
traced back to a Guelph or Crusader. The 
fish from those silver streams dared not be 
invited to any bait less than one let down 
by hands that tingled with royal blood. In 
that marble bath only # princely body 
might lounge and lave. The people were 
excluded. The ‘profane multitude” of 
Horace was despised by every Elector for 
two e¢enturies. But now all is different. 
In have walked the people. They dare 
stroll along every walk, and feed the swan 
with their plebeian crusts, and touch their 
untitled noses against the orange blossoms, 
and walk down into the marble bath, and 
gaze by the hour on the fine lace on the 
neck in Rembrandt’s portrait of his first 
wife (he never succeeded so well with the 
second), and feast on the feeding of Paul 
Potter’s two cows, and no one comes with 
savage sword to order out *the intruder, 
The poor man’s dog may run where only 
the children of princes used to play. The 
Electors, after all, builded more wisely than 
they knew. On turning from this scene of 
rare beauty, a single maple meets the eye. 
It stands alone, as if by accident; but it is 
only the gardener’s art that has placed it 
where it is. It seems to have wandered 
from the banks of the Hudson or the para- 
dise of Morristown or Madison, in Jersey. 
It tells the story of the Autumn. Every 
limb is touched with the first breath of the 
frost. One side is a bright yellow, of vary- 
ing intensity, while the other is all ablaze 
with the rich coloring of the American 
maple; and it is our maple, rooted in Hes- 
sian earth. The branches shoot out con- 
fusedly, drop down toward the sward, and 
seem to laugh at the laggard verdure of the 
surrounding trees and flowers, and seem to 
say: ‘Why so slow? Why don’t yon put 
on your gay holiday dress, as I have done?” 
A fair reminder it is of the Autumn that 
has fallen on the princely house which 
used to revel in these grounds. The frost 
of justice has fallen on every cion of the 
family, and not one comes back, except for 
burial and oblivion. 


CASSEL, GERMANY. 
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THE UNITARIAN DEFECT. 


BY THE REV. GEO. W. OOOKE. 


Tue limitations of Unitarianism have 
been freely discussed, both from within and 
from without. The chief defect from 
which it suffers, however, has not, as yet, 
received that attention which it deserves. 
It is not enough to say that advanced ideas 
take hold of the popular mind but slowly; 
for they often do take hold of it with the 
greatest rapidity. - Nor is anything proven 
in saying that Unitarians are wanting in 
spirituality; for they are eminently little 
concerned with that which does not pertain 
to the higher nature in man. 

The chief defect of Unitarianism lies in 
the fact that it has no philosophic principle 





which is capable of giving unity and direc- 
tion to its’ thought. In England, it began 
in the materialistic tendencies of the eigh- 
teenth century; but in New England its 
starting point was in the softening down of 
Calvinism in behalf of the moral facultics. 
In both centers of its genesis it was the re- 
sult of the modification of the older forms of 
faith, in deference to certain vaguely de- 
fined tendencies of the time. Lt did not 
grow out of a new and distinct conception 
of the world, it had no fundamental basis 
cf thought for its doctrine of unity, and it 
essentially lacked everything in the way of 
a clear and distinct philosophic system on 
which to rest its conceptions of God, man, 
and Christ. It began without a philosophy, 
and it has continued without one. 


In the days of Transcendentalism there 
seemed good promise that Unitarianism 
would find a philosophic basis for its the- 
ology, and one capable of giving unity and 
purpose to its teaching. Modern idealism 
seemed well adapted to its genius and capa- 
ble of giving distinctness to its thoughts of 
creation, revelation, and salvation. Yet 
the older Unitarians would have nothing to 
do with it, preferring to retain their mild- 
mannered moral theories of the world; and 
there appeared the spectacle of a house 
divided against itself. With the advance- 
ment of recent scientific theories there has 
sprung up a third party of Unitarians, who 
accept evolution and the ‘scientific 
method,” and who may be called modified 
disciples of Herbert Spencer. This last 
party has made rapid growth among the 
younger men, and it has the merit of a defi- 
nite theory of the world. Outside of this 
party, which is not large as yet, the most 
marked characteristic of thought on theo- 
logical subjects among Unitarians is hazi- 
ness. 

Unitarianism has no clearly detined 
philosophy of the divine nature. It does 
not to-day grasp the conception of person- 
ality, except on the part of some of its 
older men, and 80 vaguely feels about to 
find if God be indeed force, law or mind. 
Some of its teachers, at least, are inclined 
to doubt if there is any meaning in person- 
ality, whether in God or man. The doc- 
trine of the soul, as a distinct and eternal 
essence and reality, is rejected without 
hesitation on the part of quite a number of 
its preachers. In the direction of moral 
and reform teaching Unitarians are strong 
to-day, us they always have been, and 
there is no vagueness in what they have to 
teach. Their influence is everywhere 
sound and wholesome, and it is effective in 
every good and true work. On the other 
hand, their theology is most of all to be 
defined as vague and unsatisfactory. ‘This 
vagueness leads to indefinite preaching, 
and to a failure to make an emphatic im- 
pression on the religious world. Its teach- 
ing is not easily understood on the part of 
plain people, because it has no philosophic 
basis on which to rest its doctrines. The 
most unlettered man can understand Cal- 
vinism, though its philosophy is capable 
of expanding the energies of the sirongest 
intellects. 

It may be questioned whether the doc- 
trine of unity has not been carried by Uni- 
tarians somewhat too far. The attempt to 
find a philosophic unity between matter 
aud mind, which obliterates the funda- 
mental distinctions between the two, leads 
to consequences wide-reaching and unex- 
pected. First of all, it breaks down the 
conception of God as person, and leads to 
his being identified with Nature or the 
general system of things. It is a blow at 
revelation and a personal communication of 
God with men. -It results in theories of 
revelation through the order of Nature, 
through the general experiences of men, or 
through the growth of reason. In fact, 
when such theories come in revelation has 
gone out, and the mind is left without any 
direct and personal assurance of God. It 
also destroys the philosophy of prayer, 
leaves man without any possibility of di- 
rect and persuynal communion with God, in 
the highest experiences of the soul. The 
form of prayer is retained, perhaps, but the 
spirit of prayer has departed, when the 
soul is no longer regarded as belonging to 
a spiritual order, distinctly above and 
totally different from the material. 

A great opportunity lies before Unitarian- 
ism, or any body of religious people, who 





will keep abreast of the most tolerant and 
progressive spirit of the time, rejecting sect 
and creeds, and who will accept a clearly- 
defined philosophy of the spirit, in opposi- 
tion to materialism and agnosticism. In 
the Unitarian ranks there is at this moment 
great need of Emerson’s assertion being re- 
peated, which he made in 1838, that ‘‘ man 
should be made sensible he is an infinite 
soul.” That result cannot come about from 
preaching until the preacher is deeply con- 
vinced of the spiritual nature of the origin 
of the world and of the spiritual nature of 
his own being. The remedy for all defects 
in religious teaching is *‘ evermore soul.” 
THIRD PaRIsH (UNITARIAN), WEST DEDHAM, Mass. 


IN THE MOUTH OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








ALITTLE city of the sea is this, of five 
hundred souls perhaps, and, in round num- 
bers, one hundred pretty two-story houses 
standing high up on stilts on either side of 
a narrow and deep natural canal, which, 
steals slowly toward the Mexican Gulf, only 
a rifle-shot distant. 

The tall gray sea-grass, or wild corn, 
twenty, thirty feet high, almost hides the 
strange new Venice nesting down here in 
the mouth of the mighty river; and when 
the storms blow in from the Gulf, the little 
city is literally in the sea, and every door- 
step is dashed with foam. 

Wild birds of all kinds that belong to the 
sea-shore are in the air. Men stand on 
their door-steps, and bring down wild 
geese and all kinds of water-fowl with 
their guns. The alligator paddles leisurely 
up the main street, unobstructed now; for 
a law was made for his protection lately. 
And this was done because the muskrat, 
one of his articles of diet, was becoming 
anuisance by burrowing in the levees up 
and down the Mississippi many miles in- 
land, and so letting the water through into 
the rice and corn-fields. These sluggish 
and good-humored pets of this watery street 
here in Pilot Town open their immense 
mouths sometimes, and look at you yearn- 
ingly, fora dead cat or dog, or some like 
delicacy. They do not seem to be particu- 
lur; for their digestion is splendid. And 
they open their spacious mouths so queer- 
ly, too! Just as you would lift up a cellar- 
door. For the hinge or joints are in the 
upper jaw, instead of the lower jaw, as in 
other animals. 

A bill was introduced in Congress last 
session to abolish the office of pilots here. 
The builders and inhabitants of this town 
have long been called pirates. There are 
writers, and politicians, too, with vivid 
gifts of imagination, who insist that these 
strange people of the sea here are the actu- 
al successors and descendants of Lafitte, 
the pirate, whom General Jackson em- 
ployed to defend New Orleans against the 
British. This is entirely untrue. 

It is admitted that this little city was 
founded about the time of the breaking up 
of the pirates of the Caribbean Sea; but I 
think I will be able to show you that, if these 
men are pirates here, then the more pirates 
in America the better. 

We are twenty miles from the timber- 
belt out here in the sea-marsh. We are 
more than twenty-five miles further out in 
the sea than the land ran when Lasalle 
came this way. All this is ‘* made” land. 
The mouth of the Mississippi River, up 
which he sailed, is now a meadow. Men 
hunt rabbits now over the bed of the river, 
as it ran when the ships of Europe first 
broke the hush of these mutable shores. 

Strange and still and vast is all this endless 
reach of tall gray sea-grass, with the three 
mouths of the mighty river creeping, ser- 
pent-like, through its sedgey levels, to the 
sea. Here is creation. A continent is be- 
ing widened and fashioned under our feet 
where we stand. It isa study for thought- 
ful men. This river has already pushed 
itself nearly a hundred miles straight out 
into the sea. Take up your map right here 
and look at its mode of world-making. 

You see, to right and left, as you ascend 
the great father of waters, that it is laid 
into the sea, like a trough. It has made 
banks for itself out of the mud of more than 
half the states of the Union. It has made 
walls for itself out of the débris of the 
Rocky Mountains, It has wrought a shell 
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for itself, a chrysalis, and still it is pushing, 
night and day and forever, straight out 
toward the Caribbean Sea. Far out of 
sight of land we sailed, the other day, forty 
miles or more into the open sea, and yet 
the Mississippi River was there, pushing 
on out, borne on and out by its own veloci- 
ty, by its own force of character, refusing 
even yet to stop, or rest, or mingle with, or 
yet associate at all with the white waters 
of the Gulf. But still and even yet it tossed 
its tawny mane and refused obstinately and 
proudly to mix with the waters before it, 
behind it, around it. 

As you approach the mouth of the 
Mississippi, from the Mexican Gulf, you be- 
gin to distinguish, near the lighthouses, a 
long white reach of foam, a line of white 
spitting out into the sea. Then, as you 
come nearer, you see that there are two 
lines of white. Then you begin to see that 
there is a tawny ribbon of rich yellow 
lying right between these two tossing lines 
of white; and you see that your ship is 
making straight for this yellow ribbon be- 


tween the two white lines of foam. This 
yellow stream is the great river. These 
two white lines are formed by the sea 


breaking over and against the bulwarks of 
spiles and spars cribs. These are the world- 
renowned Eads jetties. 

Truly this wonderful man has put a bridle 
into the mouth of the strongest creature, 
animate or inanimate, rational or irration- 
al, that rides upon Jand or sea. With seven 
feet of water to begin with in this little 
channel, which was given him for ex; eri- 
ment, he has now nearly thirty. Yet it is 
narrow enough, and perilous, too, to the 
unskillful and inexperienced. For the real 
channel is only about thirty feet wide 
here; and a mud lump has risen almost at 
the mouth of this very narrow pass, which 
adds a new terror to the pilot. 


And now I come to speak of the most 
siagular phenomenon T have yet encoun- 
tered. Youare constantly reminded of the 
mutations and commotions of the earth at 
Naples and that neighborhood by these 
strange changes here. lor example, these 
**mud lumps,” sometimes acres in extent, 
will rise up of the 
mouth of the river in a single night. 


sea and in the 
The 
large ones rise only a foot or more above 
ground; but smaller ones shoot up in the 
air, spouting salt water and gases and mud; 
a species of mud volcano. 

The Government set the most powerful 
dredgers to work on this ‘*mud lump,” 
which rose in the mouth of the Eads Chan- 
nel, months ago, and yet it remains almost 
undiminished. It seems to rise out of the 
sea as fast as itis removed. And yet these 
mud lunaps, or salt volcanoes, disappear 
frequently as suddenly as they come. 

[ am not remote here at the mouth of the 
Mississippi from Lash Island, which is re- 
ported to have sunk some thirty years ago, 
carrying down with it all the houses and 
hundreds of people, among them some of 
the best families of New Orleans. 

But the truth is the Island did not sink, 
however much the risiug and falling of the 
earth crust on this spot might contribute 
to that startling proposition. It was simply 
a cyclone, or hurricane, covering the little 
Summer resort with water to the depth of 
many feet, so that in the tumult and sud- 
denness of it all the people perished. But 
the Island is still there, the same as before, 
although no one has ever settled there 
since; and no fishermen drag their nets 
there now, and no sailor can be induced to 
row his boat in that vicinity. 

I came down the vast yellow river to this 
singular little city in the sea-grass from 
New Orleans, one hundred und twenty 
miles away, with a party of enterprising 
politicians, who came in a special steamer 
tor the occasion, to solicit votes of these 
so-called descendants of Lafitte, the 
pirate. 

And what a world for reflection is this 
fact! Here on this mutable spot, here on 
this uncorrupted earth, here where the 
land is yet trembling, yet quivering and 
pulsing in the mystery of creation, new aud 
nameless from the hand of God, the bold 
and audacious politician, with his right 
hand in the air and the American eagle in 


out 


his eye, comes to solicit votes from the 
children of Lafitte, the French pirate, who 
fought with General Jackson at the battle 


of New Orleans. This. is America! 


This 


is American character. 
and a watery lot of mutinies and conten- 
tions the scene and the circumstance com- 
pelled. 

As we landed, the tall and tasseled sea- 
grass disputed with the tossing waves for 


What a jumbled 


possession of the little wharf. Some silent 
and obedient black men, with lanterns—fcr 
it was night—took our hand-bags, and led 
on and on and on, through half a mile of 
waving grass that rose ten feet above our 
heads a3 we followed the lanterns along the 
narrow plank walk. Then we came to the 
main street, with its alligators and many 
pleasure boats, and were rowed over the 
narrow lagoon, and on the steps of the Hall, 
and were presented to Captain Douglass, 
the Mayor, the Commander, the King of 
this city in the sea and sea-grass. 

At last we were in the storied and ro- 
mantic Pilot Town, the ancient city of 
pirates; among a people who have no law 
or lawyers, no priest or preachers, no police- 
men or magistrates. Here, in a city that, 
elsewhere would have at least a half a score 
of policemen, three or four magistrates, as 
many lawyers, and other like excrescences 
of civilization, nothing of that sort was 
ever heard of. 

All the women, all the children—some of 
them black, but quite as many white and 
tow-headed—came and sat in the Hall to 
hear a Congressman speak, to see a man 
who had seen the City of Washington—the 
first, and the last, perhaps, they had ever 
seep, or will see again. They had hung up 
extra lanterns about the doors of this Hall; 
they had set up on the wall, in wild South- 
ern flowers from the sea-bank, for their 
Crcole Member of Congress, this legend: 

**CARLETON Hunt. 
Our FRIEND.” 

And how they listened, and how they 
leaned to look and hear and try and learn 
something! Ah! the hunger and the thirst 
for sometuing better in their desolate lives, 
as these women with their babes leaned 
and listened and tried to learn something! 
I tell you it was pitiful. And I went out 
on the litthe wharf, under the stars, and 
looked away out, over the vast levels of 
the sea-grass, toward where the Acadians 
of sweet Evangeline had landed, and I 
loved these people here, these pirates of 
Pilot Town, who are now the only real 
Acadians, loved them and wanted to stay 
and live with them always. Far away yon- 
der, under the stars that almost touch the 
edge of the Mexican seas, I could point out 
the spot where the Acadians settled down 
and melted into the civilization that came 
to environ them. But here the sea held 
back all approach. No rich lands here in 
the savage mouth of the mighty river for 
men to struggle for; this new Acadia, 
these new Acadians will survive a long 
time. 

Wlien the steamer, with the politicians, 
went back, I begged to be left behind; and 
here lam, the guest of the isolated little 
city. And what splendid living we have 
here! Such oysters, and eaten the year 
round! The world nowhere has such oys- 
ters as grow in this Mississippi mud. Fish 
fowl such as we have here leave 
nothing to be wished for at the table by 
one who has lived on the edges of the 
world. 

But there is a desolation in these vast and 
eternal levels of brown sea-grass and 
yellow sea. The tassels of the sea-corn 
sweep the stars of night on every horizon. 
Not a hill. Only afew little mud volcanoes, 
not higher than huts. It-is going to be 
lonely, so lonely, very soon. The trees are 
all far away. Yet some poor old sea-dogs 
have lifted up the marsh land in and about 
their door-yards, and planted fig trees and 
flowers. There are many such door-yards 
here; and that breaks the monotony con- 
siderably. They do this same thing in 
Venice. 1 remember a street in Venice 
that is literally covered with vines. There 
is one fig tree here as thick through as a 
man’s body. 

Captain Douglass, whose word is all the 
law that these people know, and all they 
need, is a man universally loved and re- 
spected. It would seem that, as in olden 
time, when these people wanted a leader, 
they met and chose the tallest and strong- 


and 








the Scottish chief is the tallest and the 
strongest. 


est man in their midst; for among a great 
throng of very strong and very tall and 


Of course these people, in all their isola- 
tion and for all their perilous work in 
guiding the commerce of the Gulf into the 
mouth of the great river, are very prosper- 
ous and well-to-do so far as the comforts of 
life are concerned. For, if you will reflect 
how much they save by having no lawyers 
around, no policemen, no magistrates, no 
tax-collectors, nothing of the sort through 
all the catalogue of frauds that fasten upon 
every town of this size, you will see that 
they must have plenty of money and very 
little trouble. Long live such people, say 
I, -wherever they are or whatever they 
sprung from! 

Pitot Town, La., Nov. 10th, 1884. 


THE NEW INTERPRETATION. 


BY THE REV. ROLLO OGDEN. 








ALLEGORICAL, mystical, grammatico-his- 
torical—docs that complete the succession? 
From Philo to Ellicott change and gain; 
but after Ellicott is there to be no new, bet- 
ter world? 

On the development hypothesis, it is easy 
to understand how each transitional form, 
finding itself for a time at the head of the 
series, should think itself the end and cul- 
mination of all. This has been true of past 
methods of Scripture interpretation, one 
succeeding another, and each, for its day, 
dominant. Not one of them but was held 
to be final, and essential to the understand- 
ing of the Christian faith. But they long 
since with shame have taken the lowest 
room. Cardinal Newman, indeed, lifts up 
his voice to say: ‘‘It may be almost laid 
down as an historical fact that the mystical 
interpretation and orthodoxy will stand or 
fall together.” Yet the mystical interpre- 
tation was really fallen when he said it. 

Now, has not the system ruling at pres- 
ent a little too much confidence that it has 
touched the high-water mark of interpre- 
tation? Notin bottom principle, of course, 
for that is sound. The grammatico-histor- 
ical method simply affirms that a writer 
means what the significance of his words 
and the construction of his phrases declare 
that he must mean; and no one can get 
away from that. But, in the details of ap- 
plication, has there not been too much 
rigor, as of a mathematical process; has 
there not been a minuteness of anatomy 
such as to make us forget that we are deal- 
ing with a living,throbbing body of thought, 
not with a corpse on the dissecting table? 
Professor Jowett tells us that ‘‘ the true use 
of interpretation is to get rid of interpre- 
tation, and leave us alone in company with 
the author.” There are some who feel that 
the chiefs of the reigning school partly fail 
to meet this requirement. We listen for 
the voice of the apostle or the evangelist, 
but we cannot hear it for the rustling of 
the leaves of lexicons, aud the rattling of 
‘grammars, which the commentators make. 
We follow them into the thick of the fray 
about an etymology, or an idiom, and per- 
haps we do get a new understanding of a 
phrase; but while we were fighting over 
that, the great trend of the argument, the 
full sweep of the thought, escaped us. 
They do wonderfully delicate work, these 
men of the scalpel; but has not their close 
and straining attention made them a little 
near-sighted? 

What we seem to need is not so much a 
new method as a better use of the old 
method. We cannot dispense with the 
nicety of detail, but we need as well a facil- 
ity in grouping results, in giving us broad 
outlines. In these matters the whole is 
greater than the sum of all its parts. 
Especially is there need of a surer insight 
and sympathy, which does not stick in the 
bark of forms and words, but strikes deep 
into the heart. There isa lack of literary 
altruism in the interpretation of the Bible. 
We need to better realize the surroundings, 
training, immediate ends and limitations 
of the different writers. 

Perhaps there is no better way of indica- 
ting the defects of the prevalent system, 
and the dissatisfaction which some feel 
with it, than by pointing to the evidence 
of the coming into existence of a new 
school of interpretation, aécepting the gen- 
eral principle of the old, but aiming at a 
larger, more vital result, and by alluding 
to some of the lines along which it is work- 





1. Its leading characteristic, as has already 


been implied, is a broader grasp, an effort 


to sink details in higher unities. It disowns 
the minimizing spirit which puts words to 
the torture, and does what old Thomas 
Fuller prayed he might never do, *‘ rack a 
Scripture simile beyond the true intent 
thereof, lest, instead of sucking milk, I 
squeeze blood out of it.” A good illustra- 
tion of its methods and results can be seen 
in its treatment of prophecy, The old way 
was to stickle for details, to fight tooth and 
nail for literal and detailed prediction. 
The new interpretation is far from aban- 
doning belief in definite prophecies and 
their fulfillment, but it does not make so 
much of these as of the prophetic spirit and 
attitude of all Jewish history. Here is the 
emphatic thing, more striking than any 
scattered predictions could possibly be, 
that a whole race, for centuries, stood on 
tip-toe with expectancy, their eager eyes 
straining into the future for their golden 
age. It is comparatively easy to impugn a 
few individual prophecies. But what wfil 
you do with a whole nation of prophets? 
The new interpreters are seeking to put the 
emphasis right, to give to the larger facts a 
larger significance. 

2. The new school makes frank recogni- 
tion of the fact that there is a marked pro- 
gress in revelation, The Bible is not all on 
one level. All of its parts are not of equal 
importance. Accordingly the new inter- 
pretation strives to maintain a due propor- 
tion and balance in its use of the different 
portions of the Bible. It does not grope 
among the roots to find the fruit. To study 
Christian doctrine it gives most attention 
to the writings which most fully set that 
doctrine forth. The little finger of the 
fifteenth of First Corinthians is thicker than 
the loins of the nineteenth of Job, as an 
authority on the Resurrection. The Gospel 
of Jobn is a better place to study the 
Atonement than the Book of Leviticus. 
This fact of a development in revelation, 
the new interpretation learns from Paul, 
from the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews 
and from Christ himself. It, therefore, 
feels bound to apply it as the necessary key 
to the understanding of the Bible. 

8. As a consequence of the principle of 
progress in revelation, the new interpreta- 
tion Milly accepts the principle of accom- 
modation. The two go together, and have 
the same ground and justification. The 
New Testament teaches explicitly that there 
is accommodation in the Old. If so, there 
may be in the New. Asa result, the new 
interpretation is shy of insisting on literal, 
all-sided applications, where, it may be, 
only the principle involved is meant to be 
lasting. It sees not only the unwisdom, 
but also the unjustifiableness of pinning the 
authority of Christ to critical or scientific 
theories. He spoke such things as those 
who heard him were able to bear. 

4. Again, the new interpretation per- 
ceives that there is a truth in the tendens 
theory. It does not believe that the writers 
of the New Testament set to work on a 
scheme of theological reconciliation; but it 
does believe that vach one of them had 
some definite, important, present purpose 
in writing what he did. Immediate needs, 
imminent perils, were what evangelist and 
apostle sought to meet, not the far-off wants 
of distant times. This controlling and 
central purpose can be deduced with more 
or less certainty from the writings them- 
selves, and the new interpretation sees the 
importance, hermeneutically, of holding 
this purpose clearly in mind. It is this 
which gives unity to an epistle, this which 
decides instantly, in many cases, between 
rival interpretations. 

5. Finally, it is not too much to say that 
the new interpretation surpasses the old in 
more distinctly making Christ the center 
and test of revelation and inspiration. It 
does this, not so much by taking various 
utterances of his as a basis upon which 
to erect a theory of inspiration, as by mak- 
ing his person, life and spirit the norm of 
revelation, by which all can be tested and 
determined. The nearer we get to him, 
the nearer we ure to absolute truth. All 
other media of revelation are to be grouped 
about him, and ranked according to their 
nearners to him. 

It is a noteworthy fact that many of the 
questions so much agitated in the past fif- 








splendid seamen this direct descendant of 
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teen years are questions of interpretation, 
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There is no great decay of the Protestant 
principle of appeal to the Bible. But the 
appeal is getting to be from the Bible 
wrongly interpreted to the Bible rightly in- 
terpreted. This is a thoroughly and con- 
sistently Protestant process. The results 
may be denied, but the method is sound. 
Robertson Smith can be met by denying the 
facts he adducegs, as is done by Green, or by 
proposing another explanation for them, as 
is done by Briggs; but bis method is a le- 
gitimate, Protestant method of inquiring 
after the meaning of the Bible, and cannot 
be banned. 

These questions of interpretation must 
be thought through and settled. It is not 
enough to cut the whole thing short by say- 
ing that the Bible teaches a very different 
doctrine. That is just the question—does 
the Bible teach a different doctrine? 


CLEVELAND, 0. 
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WELLINGTON’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 


BY GEN. JAS. GRANT WILSON. 








Nor having hisinteresting letters at hand 
in the country when preparing an article 
tor your columns on the Second Duke of 
Wellington, I now desire to share some 
portions of them with the readers of Tne 
INDEPENDENT, a8 supplementary to the 
brief memorial which appeared in your 
paper in September. The late Duke, who 
was intimate with many of his literary 
contemporaries, including Lord Brougham 
and Sir Walter Scott, gives an entirely new 
view of the character of Sidney Smith, and 
presents some eutertaining anecdotes of the 
‘*Tron Duke.” The extracts from his re- 
cent correspondence with the writer, also 
include opinions concerning the English 
and American Governments, the Germans 
as solders, and criticisms of current events, 
as well as judgments on contemporary men 
and books, which should not be without in- 
terest as coming from an accomplished 
man of very much more than average 
ability combined with exalted rank, and 
the son of England's greatest soldier, who, 
in all his many campaigns, never lost a bat- 
tle, nor a single gun. 

Writing, June 27th, 1882, from Strath- 
fieldsaye House, where, by the adyice of 
his physician, the Duke spent the last years 
of his life, he says: 


‘As you kindly take an interest in what be- 
longs to my father, I wish you to have an oppor- 
tunity of studying his career in the best man- 
ner, and therefore send this letter of explana- 
tion. Colonel Gurwood, many years ago per- 
suaded my father wo allow him to publish the 
letters written by the Dake during the War—i. ¢., 
to 1815. Great fault was found with this pub 
heation, which was deprived of much interest 
because no answers were included in the work. 
These my ‘Supplementary Dispatches’ contain, 
and not only the replies, but much that my 
father did not consider discreet to publish at 
that time. Besides that, Gurwood obtained 
many letters from Ireland and elsewhere, which 
were not comprised in the original publication. 
In consequence of this Gurwood published 
another edition, which I take the liberty of send- 
ing to you.* 

‘The proper way to read the work is to take 
the ‘Dispatches’ and the ‘Supplementary Dis- 
patches’ together, according to dates, There are 
sowe letters published in the ‘Dispatches,’ and 
also in the ‘ Supplementary,’ but between the two 
nothing is omitted. This duplication is owing 
to the fact tha} the ‘Supplementary’ are in the 
same form as Gurwooa’s original edition, which 
is now out of print, and the edition of which I 
now send you an example, contains much more. 
The duty and discretion of editor was much 
lightened by not having to omit anything which 
would have been to my father’s discredit. I 
may add, the work is rather one of reference 
and not worth reading throughas you would one 
of Sir Walter’s novels, Pray forgive 
my coarse pen, as I am compelled to write thickly 
on account of my remaining eye.” 


In September, the Duke remarks: 

* Asyoa are going to Italy, I take the liberty of 
introducing you to my friend ——, a well edu- 
cated and clever man. He was asa young man 
radical M. P. for Westminster, but has deserted 
politics for forty years, I knew him first as a 
friend of Brougham. . . . I don’t care fora 
man’s origin or opinions, provided he is a gentle- 





* ApsLey House, W., June %th, 1842. 
Sir; —1 have this day sentyou, by order of the Duke 
of Wellington, K. G., “Wellington's Supplementary 
Dispatches,” 15 volumes. “ Wellington’s Civil Corres- 
pondence” (in progress) 8 vols, Your obedient ser- 
vant, Grorez Coxay, Col., Secretary. 
General WILs0n . 





man, honest and sensible, I am sure you will 
admire much that is to be seon in Spain and 
other more sunny countries than ours. When 
in Italy, you will observe at Florence, and after- 
ward at Rome, the records of two different 
civilizations. As for Florence, you cannot be in 
better hands than those of Mr. Leader, who has 
known the city for at least twenty years. There 
is a novel written by Ouida, called ‘ Pescarel,’ 
which 18 the best guide-book to Florence I know 
anything of, ‘Pescarel’ told me many things 
which I should like to have known when I was 
there. I cordially wish you and your ladies an 
amusing, profitable and prosperous journey. 


In October, the Duke writes: 


“*T avail myself of another hand, kindly placed 
at my disposal, as Iam not yet allowed to read 
or write. I dare say, my dear General, you will 
remember my sight was very indifferent when 
you were at Stsathfieldsaye. It went on from 
bad to worse, until at last it became absolutely 
necessary that I should undergo an operation, 
which I did a few days ago with perfect success, 

‘Should my letter arrive in season I venture 
to suggest that the book written by Gleig, called 
the ‘Subaltern,’ will be the best guide to the 
battles in the south of France, and perhaps also 
those in the north of Spain. Apropos of the 
battle of Vittoria, I venture to send you an 
account of the conversation held by Rogers, the 
poet, with my father. ‘General Clausel was at 
Logroéro on his way to join Jourdan at Vittoria, 
and just previous to the battle, the Spanish inn- 
keeper, who was opposed to the French, rode 
into the British lines (eighteen miles) and said 
that Clausel intended to stop all day. Upon 
which, knowing that the French would keep 
their communication open with Clausel, whom 
they expected immediately, and who was upon 
their left, I made a feint to strengthen my 
right against Clausel. The French weakened 
their center for the purpose of keeping their 
communications with Clausel. ThenI threatened 
the communication with France, which was on 
their right ; then, to keep open their communica- 
tion with France, they still further weakened 
their center. I then attacked tae center, and 
took everything, even the cages of the ladies’ 
parrota.’ I could tell you, adds the Duke, other 
stories ; but [ will keep them until we meet. 

** Respecting Parisian French, it is not good. 
It is spoken better at Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
where the Prince of Wules has just tahen his two 
sons, . There is a fir tree which grows on 
the Ronda Mountains of Spain, near Gibraltar, 
called ‘Primsapo,’ which, 1 believe, grows no- 
where else, and which is well worth taking to 
New York with you. You will also observe in 
Spiin and Algeria a beautiful flowering vine, 
knuwn asthe Bongainville, which bears a large 
blue flower in November and December. 

** With this I send you letters of introduction 
to Charles O’Donell, British Consulate, Lisbon, 
who receives all that the Portuguese Govern- 
ment choose tu allow me out of my Command- 
ery, and to Adwiral Wood, the agent of my 
Spanish estate of Sola di Roma, on the railway 
between Seville and Granada, You will find the 
Admiral a very agreeable man, who is acquainted 
with the King, and with many prominent per- 
suus ip Spaio.” 


In April, 1883, the Duke writes: 


‘IT have just received the sceds, and have 
commi ted them tothe tender mercics of the 
gardener. I live in expectation, and should like, 
as the children do, to dig them up every day, to 
see if they are growing. . Our committe; 
on the new site for the Wellington statue on the 
marble arch (which has been taken down) 1 
bope have settled it for the Horse Guards 
parade opposite, ‘The truth is, the statue is not 
an admirable one, and the artistic members of 
the committee would not wish, for their own 
credit, to place an ugly statue at the fine en 
trance to Sardon, I daresay the ‘ people,’ whom, 
of course, you adore, will not see the merit of 
this objection. . . . You Americans would 
manage both Ireland and Natal; but our Gov- 
ernment cannot. If Count ——, of whom you 
write, is the same man that I used to know very 
well, he is the son of the count who strangled 
the Emperor Paul, and a most interesting per- 
son. The worst of a Russian is that they are 
not permitted to live abroad urless they do some 
dirty and disagreeable work for their Govern- 
ment. However, I can well understand their 
permitting your venerable friend, who ,is inti- 
mate with our Prince, the Count de Paris, Argyll, 
Gladstone, and all the other notabilities now at 
Cannes, to live abroad, for the purpose of con- 
vincing the world that Russians are not ‘ Bears.’ 
Besides, the son of a regicide is unpleasant com- 
pany at home.” 


Io June, the Duke writes: 


** You will pow have pretty well done the Old 
World, and it reminds me of the saying, ‘Go 
and see with what folly the world is governed. 
Why? Because those who govern do so in accord- 
ance with the prejudices of those whom they 
govern. If they did not, they would not be 
obeyed. Then comes a corollary. This must go 
on untilthose who are governed are so well in- 
formed as to wish to be governed sensibly and 
virtuously. Utopia! 





“TI knew the late Lord Rokeby, to whom you 
refer, very well. At the time of the battle of 
Waterloo, he wasa great dandy. . . . Isend 
you letters to Sir John Lumley, our minis‘er to 
Belgium, and to the Duc d’ Arenberg. I must 
tell you the story of my connection with the 
latter. His grandfather, I believe, was an officer 
in the French army in Spain, and he was accused 
of breaking his parole. My father cleared him, 
and afterward the Duc d’ Arenberg managed my 
father’s estate in Belgium, and his descendant 
doesso now for me. If you see him, I hope you 
will express my gratitude and regard. Mon- 
sieur de Staedler, to whom I also enclose a note, 
is his cashier and secretary. 

“The Germans are now, in my judgment, by 
far the best troops in the Old World. The Ger- 
man soldiers that we had in Spain were much 
more highly thought of than our own. They 
would just walk over the French. J envy you 
your acquaintance with Field Marshal Von 
Moltke, and your good fortune in seeing the 
maneuvers of the German Guard, I dare say 
on the sea we might still do something ; for our 
nation cares more for the sea than land forces, 
and there is not the same nibbling about the 
expense of the navy as about the army; nor is 
there the same difficulty in recruiting the navy. 
Itrace it from the freebooters, Hawkins and 
Blake. 

““My eye may be stronger than whenI saw 
you, but it isa very bad eye. As for my health, 
I am philosophic, and bear my infirmities. Gleig 
was here just now, and is, as I am, anxious to 
shake hands with you at Strathfieldsaye. Your 
room is catching cold in your absence.” 


In October, the Duke writes: 


‘Since your departure you and your amiable 
family have never been out of mind. Noting 
the state of the weather during your passage 
has been an incessant occupation. I cannot 
‘take in’ the notion that I have seen you for the 
last time; and yet it is too probable, and there 
is one good reason, that my greatest wish is not 
to outlive my remaining sight. . 

“In truth I am a great admirer of your 
country. That which strikes me most is the 
loyalty of every American to your iustitutious. 
It is that which makes your country powerful. 
But you have a rock to be wrecked upon—viz., 
the enormous corruption ; and the most virtuous 
of Presidents cannot correct it, because it is as 
great in the United States as in the Empire. 
However, we in Europe must not throw stones at 
the States.” 


Writing in March, the Duke says: 


“ig. @ Very good writer, but exceed- 


ingly unscrupulous, It was part of the Tory 
doctrine, fifty years ago, that the Americans 
couid be right in nothing, and I have often 
heard at that time forebodings that they could 
not possibly hang together. You have settled 
all these questions by your War petween the 
North and the South. Everybody now admires 
the fidelity of the people to their institutions 
and the self denial and humanity of the Union 
atterward. In former days you were but a 
troublesome, dangerous and rebellious people; 
how you are a settled and powerful nation, and 
will always be treated as such. I account for 
your meeting with scant jusiice from England 
in the past, by the gre.t dangers and incon- 
veniences which we had to bear from the proxim- 
ity and phenomenal success of your free insti- 
tutions. We were certainly wrong in giving 
refuge to those scoundrels who wished at one 
time to disturb the French Empire, and we are 
not a little displeased that the Irish Dynamiters 
are protected in America, If in any way this 
mischief can be thwarted you will find us your 
most obedient humble servants of the States, 
even at the risk of popularizing your Govern- 
ment. 

“It is not so easy to prove a negative, but I 
do not remember the word ‘glory’ in any of my 
father’s sayings, writings or other dispatches. 
I may here add, as I think I have said to you be- 
fore, that my father’s particular admiration 
was for General Washington, the modesty of 
whose truly noble character particularly pleased 
him. 

“As regards the Wellington Statue, we must 
take what we can get. Everybody would like 
the old statue to remain ; but it is so intolerably 
bad that it could not be deft in the best site of 
all London without exposing the admirers of 
olden time to continual jeering and ridicule. It 
is, therefore, to go to Aldershot, and a new 
statue, more worthy of the situation, is to be 
made by Boehm. It is as well that I should 
state that, should the present statue be left in 
London, the Government refuses to allow of an- 
other ; that is to say, of the multiplication, near 
the same locality, of statues to the same individ- 
ual, This [ hope will be doe ; but it is impossi- 
ble to say what a shilly-shally government like 
ours will do. 

“I knew the late Lord Hertford very well. 
He was a quiet and respectable man ; not so his 
two predecessors, who were cousins of his. Nei- 
ther of them, however, as you suppose, died by 
breaking his neck. The story of the neck- 
breaking was true of the late Duke of Hamilton, 
who really fell down some steps while drunk, 
and broke his neck thereby, being hurried into 





Elysium, of which the ladies of the bellet had 
already given him a glimpse. The story of the 
allusion to hanging was due to Lord Wellesley, 
who, when Paull had prosecuted him in the 
House of Commons for his government in India 
and afterward committed suicide, said, ‘he 
thought that Paull would have died by a more 
honorable hand.’ 

“The priots have arrived, and are as free 
from the smallest rumple as if they had come 
five miles by hand, instead of three thoueand, 
The one which I know best is, of course , that of 
my father, which is simply admirable. I know 
the drawing very well from which it is taken, 
Laurence was certainly an extraordinarily good 
draughtsman. Those of William of Orange and 
Napoleon are also admirable.” 


In April, the Dake writes: 


“T give full credit to the owner of the mule, 
who had taught him to bear the twisting of his 
tail; but J have taught my mules to bear much 
more. In short, everything, and solely by kind 
treatment. If the lazy owner could teach the 
mule to bear the twisting of his tail, could he not 
have taught him general good manners? 

“The article that you have sent me opens up 
a large question. A soldier is an instrument of 
force, intelligent force, and anything which can 
bring him to bear, is as good as another soldier 
coming to his assistance. Upon this principle a 
soldier’s shoes should be attended to, his cloth- 
ing, lodging in peace and war, in short, every- 
thing which makes him more available saves the 
state the expense of other soldiers in support. 
It is astonishing to me, a civilian in fact, but 
with more than ordinary military instincts, that 
80 little is done to make the soldiers, who at 
present exist by the payment, feeding and cioth- 
ing by the state, so little available for active use. 
The point principally to be attended to is their 
shooting, which, in England at least, and I be- 
lieve in the whole world, is lamentably bad. It 
would be very easy. for any one accustomed to 
shoot wild animals to rectify their errorr, but 
unfortunately red tape here prevails, as it does 
everywhere else, and no one but a man in uni- 
form has a chance of being attended to,” 


Writing in June, the Duke remarks: 


*T was acquainted with Sidney Smith, and 
wish, like yourself, that my acquaintance had 
been confined to sitting in his chair at his son- 
in-law’s dinner table; for I honor cleverness, 
particularly when it is light-hearted and blithe- 
some, but I dishked Sidney Smith ; for he was 
noisy, tyrannical, and vulgar. Unfortunately, he 
had a very loud voice, which he made louder still 
if anybody attempted to amuse the company but 
himself. You must not suppose, my dear Gen- 
eral, that I ever had any pretensions of the kind 
in his presence. I was but a young and silent 
spectator. 

“T have no photograph of myself here at 
Strathfieldsaye ; but when I go to London I will 
take pleasure in sending you one properly 
signed. In the meantime I send you one of my 
futher, which is taken from a daguerreotype—a 
photograph not having been invented in his 
day. You must understand that the photograph 
was made directly from the daguerreotype, 80 
that no art or drawing intervenes. 

“You were quite rightin regard to Massena 
and my father having met after the war. The 
Marshal was much flattered by finding his 
bronze bust among others in the Hall, and by my 
fatber saying : ‘You gave me more trouble than 
any of Napoleou’s maishals.’ ‘And you, my 
Lord Duke,’ replied the Frenchman, ‘ frightened 
me so during our campaign that every hair on 
my body turned white.”’ 


What was inscribed on the noble grani‘e 
column, surmounted by Marochetti's statue 
of the victor of Waterloo, set up by his son 
on tue estate of Strathfieldsaye, ‘‘ He was 
firm in friendship, and his hand was ever 
open to the poor,” was no less true of 
Arthur Richard, second Duke of Wellington. 

New Yor« City. 
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WHAT NOW? 


BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 











Tuat is, provided Grover Cleveland has 
been elected to the Presidency through the 
advice of Tue INDEPENDENT and other re- 
ligious papers to vote for St. John, which 
seems probable, at least. Evidently there is 
but one course for all right-thinking men, 
and that is to give the new administration 
every possible chance to conserve the inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

We who opposed Grover Cleveland were 
opposing the principles and policies of bis 
party, more than its leader. So we cannot 
helpthe party unchanged. Those who have 
helped to elect him, though opposed to him 
and his party, are bound by every principle 
of justice to give him their moral support 
in carrying out party policies, though the 
St. John wing of the party have no repre- 
sentatives in Congress to give real support. 

What, then, is the situation, and what 
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may the country expect from the change in 
tLe executive, which seems probable? 
First, continued apprehension of Southern 
supremacy in Washington. The Senate 
and Supreme Court are still Republican ; 
but if it was possible to elect Grover Cleve- 
land by the aid of an intelligent Northern 
vote, whut may we not expect in the future, 
with reference to those two branches of 
government? As the South have waited, 
and kept solid for twenty years, for one 
purpose—control—they will not cease their 
waiting and working, until ad is in their 
hands. Whatthen? That will depend entire- 
ly on how they use their opportunity. If the 
past is buried, and no claims are made for 
war damages, and the amended Constitu- 
tion—the fruit of the War—is left undis- 
turbed, with national supremacy nailed to 
our mast-head, North and South instead of 
state rights; if thetariffand our currency 
legislation are left substantially as they now 
are, and the country is protected against free 
trade anda state currency, there will be very 
little to fear from ‘‘achange to see the 
books and count the money.” 

Will there be any danger from these ifs? 
I think not. Any attempt to disturb the 
results of the War on our Constitution and 
financial statutes would inevitably bring 
swift and certain defeat in the next election. 
The Northern Democrats know this so well 
that they would not permit the ghost of the 
Rebellion to come up in Congress and defeat 
them next time. 

There are more than enough Protective- 
Tariff, National-Currency Democrats to 
over-balance all Free-Trade, State-Bank 
Republicans. Hence no legislation can be 
had to seriously threaten the present status 
on those subjects, upon which hangs the se- 
curity of the country against political heresy 
in either party. England may elect a Pres- 
ident for us; but it will be quite another 
thing to get free trade, with the history of 
the past-—-wholly against it--so fuil of prac- 
tical proofs that no purchased newspaper 
influence can snow them under with Cub- 
den Club pamphlets and theories, got up 
especially for England’s interest. 

These facts are so patent that even a 
solid South will hesita'e to show her 
preferences, and may, perbaps, undertake 
to champion the very principles she has 
fought against, as the only sure means of 
keeping in power. 

If so, we can all see how what seems to 
be acurse now will be a most beneficent 
blessing to the country. 

The school has been perfect, almost, for 
twenty-four years, and if real interest shall 
take the place of prejudice, actual facts of 
impracticable theories, Brother Watterson’s 
millennium will have come through Demo- 
cratic supremacy. But, will they learn, 
even from stern necessity, to accept the 
facts of twenty-four years of peace, as they 
did the facts of four years of war, and act 
like men in the work of rebuilding, as the 
Republican Party has done? I hope so. 
But—well, give ’em a chance, and we will 
have done our whole duty to them and our- 
selves; and, in ary event, four years in 

that business will settle which party will 
have the reins thereafter. 

Curcaco, Iti. 








ORGANIZED CHARITY IN THE 
CHURCH. 


THE CHURCH ITS OWN ALMS-GIVER. 
A SERMON, 











BY EDWIN A. BULKLEY, D.D. 





PREAC HED AT THE OPENING OF THE SYNOD OF NEW 
JERSEY,IN THE WESTMINSTER CuunRncp, Exviza- 
BETH, N. J., Oct. 2187, 1884, BY THE MODERATOR. 


Lug iv, 18, 19.— The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach the Gospel to 
the poor, He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind, to set at liverty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord." 








THESE words are peculiarly interesting as 
Christ's own proclamation and definition of his 
ministry, Appropriating the prophecy of his 
character and work, he introduces himself in 
this style, and declares the aims of his mission, 
His is an impressive figure, as in the conscious- 
hess of anointing from on high, at the time of 
his baptism, and in intelligent expectation of 
the undertaking of his life, he stands and reads 
from the unrolled record Isaiah’s foretelling 
of him and his work, and with that true candor, 
which is always its own vindication from even 
the suspicion of egotism, says: “This day is 
this Scripture fulfilied in your ears.” 





The scene was striking enough to have aroused 
both astonishment and curiosity. ‘The eyes of 
all men were fixed upon him” wonderingly and 
inquiringly ; for to the synagogue congregation 
there was naturally surprise at the position he 
took, and doubt, or at least hesitation, at the 
meaning of what he said. But gradually the 
tokens of his Messiahship dawned upon them, 
and the significance of his words was compre- 
hended, so that they seemed gracious. 

‘The broad humanity in them made them so. 
The whole breadth, too, of their scope must 
have been in a degree measured, because the 
hearers of them would have been unlikely to 
have confined their application to spiritual ne- 
cessities and disorders, rather accepting literally 
the language, as a proposal of relief also to the 
physical want and wretchedness of mankind. 

So long as we are in a world where sin and 
suffering are companions, and redemption from 
sin is not a present exemption from all of its dis- 
asters, the graciousness of the Gospel must have 
its commendation quite largely through what it 
does for the cure or alleviation of the visible and 
palpable miseries of earth. With no misconcep- 
tion of the relative magnitude of the two classes 
of necessities to be met by it, it will be of great 
service to join them in our view, understanding 
that the limited importance of the one as con- 
fined to earthly life, should not lead to its being 
made a too inferior department of work under 
the Gospel. I, therefore, submit to you as a 
matter for our thought, 

ORGANIZED CHARITY THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH. 

The word “ charity” better represents our idea 
than any other that can be used in this connec- 
tion, because it has a fuller meaning, and a spe- 
cial Christian distinction, and suggests a higher 
motive and range of action. ‘* Humanity ” is less 
to the purpose ; for that is little more than tie 
name of an instinct. ‘‘ Philanthropy” is too 
indefinite as a feeling, and too confined in its 
aims. ‘“ Beneficence” is better, because both of 
the positive virtue and the positive activity it 
places before us. But *‘ charity” goes beyond ; for 
while, in ordinary use, we most naturally employ 
it in reference to the offices of good-will of 
which we are to speak, it does not terminate in 
these as the whole of the benefit to be conferred, 
but embraces larger and more lasting results, to 
have their corclusion in bringing man to God 
himeelt, the ultimate object of this divine affec- 
tion. It is what has been fitly called ‘ the en- 
thusiasm of humanity,” a sacred passion in- 
epired from on high, directed and perpetuated 
by the force of the precepts and example of 
him who was *‘ touched with the feeling of in- 
firmitics” and ** went about doing good.” Thus 
begotten, governed, and kept alive, it has a clear 
pecuharity and superiority. In the loftiness of 
its origin it is more than earthly. In the purity 
of its spirit it has no human admixture, In the 
extent of its scope it is not bounded by one life 
In the endurance of its zea) it is untiring. 

We boldly claim for Christianity the distinc- 
tion of this principle. There may have been in 
other systems, which preceded it, and were not 
of God, a little of that good-will and general 
humanity which has imperfectly survived in our 
perverted natures, and without which society 
would be nearly impossible and quite unprofit- 
able. Its spirit was in the first, preliminary di- 
vine system, though its operation was confined 
for a season, until the fullness of time should 
come. Then it appeared in all its high and 

heavenly peculiarity. Consider what marks 
it; how it springs from the most powerful of 
motives. ‘He that loveth God must love his 
brother also”; declaring one without affection 
for his Saviour unless he is a philanthropist ; 
how unselfish it is, never asking for returns or 
calculating the profit of doing good to another ; 
how gratuitous it is, demanding neither money 
nor price, and making no conditions ; how com- 
prebensive it is, embracing all without selec- 
tions or exclusions ; how constant it is, exercis- 
ing itself as long asa want is visible. There 
are many fair seeming and applauded imitations, 
which put on the garments of heaven-born 
Charity, and call themselves by her name. They 
have but little likeness to the beauty of her who 
8 prang from the heart of Christianity and is the 
gloriouse mbodiment of its benevolence. She 
looks toward the needy, distressed, and stricken 
ones of earth ; her eyes are tender with compas- 
sion; her heart is soft with loving desire; her 
hands are quickly stretched forth with relief, 
and are always cheerfully busy. She does not 
say: “Come, join yourself to me, and swell my 
train, and sound my praise ; come into the com- 
pany of my chosen and favored ones; take the 
vows of my fellowship, and render in the equiva- 
lent for what I shall give. Then willI bless 
you.” But she says—and how exalted above 
others is she as she says it!—O, man in sorrow 
and sin, from every clime, of every color, of 
every social rank, come to my embrace for re- 
pose. Let me minister to your disordered body, 
your distracted spirit; let me lift you from the 
degradation of vice; let me break every bond 
that binds you. Take all from me freely, and if 
I shine in nu other eyes than those of your 
grateful love, {have my reward.” Philanthro- 
py has never had a sincere and vigorous exis- 
tance before or acide from Christianity ; and all 





the strength and hope of continuance which its 
operations have is from Christianity. In a 
word, unfaithful though the Church has been, 
itis either her power directly exerted, or the 
followings of her promptings, out of sentiments 
she has inculcated, and made prevalent, which 
has given to modern civilization all its philan- 
thropic aspects and agencies, 

The relative position of the Church in all this 
must be regained where it has been lost by its 
own negligence, or usurped by competition. 
And it must be maintained with that vigilance 
and energy which will not let it fall under 
doubt. I would not have undervalued what is 
being accomplished through general kindness 
and generosity, or what may be called indirect 
orsecondary Christianity. Nor would I have 
the Church refuse all share in the enterprises of 
that, if it can have its due supremacy, and is not 
compelled to work upon principles in conflict 
with or subversive of its own. Butitshould not 
let the place of leadership and command pass 
from it, the rather gathering around itself all 
assisting forces, to be subject to its atfthority 
and marshaled by its word, in such a degree 
that its own activity shall not be overshadowed 
and its deserved commendation shall not be de- 
nied to it. 

So much of a distinction must also be shown 
between the spiritual and temporal departments 
of charity as to bring the latter plainly into 
notice. With effort for the soul’s salvation 
must be clearly associated effort for the body's 
welfare, carried forward with such prominence 
as to make it appear one of the proper and 
habitual undertakings of the Church. Ali that 
organization, study, watchfulness, prayer, gen- 
erosity, and labor which mark our distinctively 
religious operations, must likewise characterize 
this subordinate charity, as a great preliminary 
and aid of the other, so that it shall be just as 
much by union of forces, upon plan, with care- 
fulness, dependence on God, self-sacrifice and 
toil. It is not the originating of its spirit which 
I call for, since that, of course, exists coequally 
wi h our piety. There are no duties to be sug- 
gested which are not familiar, and frequently, 
faithfully practiced. But I propose the clearer 
exhibition of that epirit, through the combina- 
tion of the many in whom it lives, and such 
modes of service as will make it more wise and 
effective. Ina word, I would have the Church, 
as a body, rather than through its individual 
members, stand forth as the chief almoner of 
relief to every want and woe of mankind, and 
by its intelligent and ever-ready joint endeavors 
for every suffering and sorrowful one, prepare 
the way of the Lord to enter and reign over 
every heart. 

As to the organization of such charity, there is 

a common but unpractical opinion that it is 
needless when the spirit of true Christian benev- 
olence is alive, habitually prompting each one 
to deeds of mercy. Sometimes there seems to 
be connected with this a morbid apprehension 
that, in such lines of operation, we shall untavor- 
ably affect the sincerity of piety, relinquishing 
a proper justification for one at least partly 
ascribed to the merit of philanthropic works, 
Yet while the most comprehensive and faithfully 
followed plans for doing good are fruitless 
without the lively and steady impulse of 
Christian love, does not that love need to be 
studious and judicious in its measures, and to 
strengthen and encourage itself by co-operation? 
Is there, further, any real peril of self-righteous- 
ness, if our faith is not only shown, but devel- 
oped by our works? And may not this style of 
action be happily imparted to godlineas to make 
it impressive, adding, moreover, the pleasures 
of practical devotion to those which are exclu- 
sively spiritual? 

Spontaneous action, or independent, unasso- 
ciated action, is very often negligent, dilatory, 
unwise, uneconomical, Called out only by the 
presence of an occasion, and if disposed to 
union with others, having to look about for 
them, and to arrange plans for joint effort, it is 
quite likely to overlook many necessities, to be 
behind time, undiscriminating, and wasteful in 
“their relief. But if the Church should organize 
the compassionate hearts and beneficent hands 
in it, which, singly, would thus operate, it would 
tend to a watchful observation of want, a quick, 
well-adapted, and well-expended meeting of it. 

Moreover, we should not hesitate to secure 
for the Church approbation and influence by 
such works. Ostentatious charity is to be 
avoided ; but the Church may rightly win praise 
and power for itself and its Head by having ac- 
credited to it what it is doing in the efforts of 
true Christian philanthropy. It should appear 
so directly in these, they should be so seen to 
emanate from it, and to be maintained by it, 
that men may be in no doubt as to who is their 
benefactor, and neither withhold nor divert 
honor from the Church, because of agencies in- 
termediate between itself and’ those blessed by 
its aid. How much of reputation, and of what 
is of more importance, power, is lost to the 
Church, because its activity and generosity are 
indirectly applied, and often what is essentially 
secular management, so that the fidelity of the 
Church is overlooked, undervalued, and even 
questioned. If, then, by the divisions of Prot- 





estant Christianity, general union to carry on 


such work upon distinctively Christian prinei- 
ples, seems impracticable, I would not shrink 
from putting it under denominational name and 
control. It may be seen, indeed, that, without 
this, the clear Christian origin and character of 
it is lost sight of, and it is only ascribed to and 
directed by general philanthropy. Christians 
must appropriate to themselves, and the Church 
must appropriate to itself, for the praise and 
progress of the Master’s cause, the thankful 
recompense which the recipients of charity re- 
turn. For it has been well remarked: “ {t is 
hard that the ‘sympathy of humanity,’ which it 
was one of the first offices of the Gospel to inau- 
gurate, should now be detached from the Gospel 
which inspired it, and sent forth into the world 
as the product, not ‘of revealed, but of natural 
religion ; as the preacher, not of Christ, who 
regenerates humanity, but of a humanitarianism 
which refuses to acknowledge Christ. . . 

It is not the way that Christianity should speak 
and work, Christian charity, inspired as it is 
by love to Christ, should exult in Christ and lead 
to Christ.” 

As to the manner and extent of organizing 
the charity of the Church, the common and uni- 
versal necessities of nfen will suggest the general 
outline and degree, to be modified or enlarged, 
according to any local requirements, Each 
church should have specific and permanent ar- 
rangements for that sympathetic aid which its 
members will desire to extend to one another in 
their times of trial, and which the sick and poor 
and otherwise afflicted in their fellowsbip and 
the bounds of their congregation and commu- 
nity will call for. In order to do this, while 
committees to whom these works of fraternal 
love are assigned will render suitable service, 
the diaconate, in the true import of the office, 
should be more fully brought into use, Our 
General Assembly lately made reference to this, 
when, in answer to a memorial regarding the 
functions of this office, it resolved: ‘That the 
Assembly regards the office of Deacon as provid- 
ing proper scriptura) and fearible means for such 
exercise of charity as will aid in extending the in- 
fluence of the Church among the poor, and open- 
ing the way for more direct spiritual ministra- 
tions” ; and, in pursuit of the sameidea: **That 
the Assembly, rejoicing in all that is accom- 
plished by others, express their most decided 
approval of all institutions for the care of the 
peor and sick conducted by Presbyterians, and, 
regarding with pleasnre their increasing number, 
earnestly advises their multiplication.” It is 
time that we should revert to the original con- 
ception and institution of the diaconate, and no 
longer regard it but as a sinecure office. It 
should be filled with men of tender h art, watch- 
ful thoughtfulness, apt manner, ready and as- 
siduous fidelity, who, with suitable assistance, 
shall represent and illustrate the compassion of 
the Church for the needy and distressed, and 
guide, stimulate, and dispense its charity to 
them. 

Nor would we shrink at all from associating 
with them, in official name and work, well 
chosen women, which is not without the support 
of example in the New Testament and ecclesi- 
astical history.* For, while they are the major- 
ities of our Churches, they are not proportion- 
ately enlisted in those lines of benevolence for 
which the characteristics of their sex are a su- 
perior and unequaled qualification, and to which 
their personal, domestic, and social circum- 
stances would leave many of them free to devote 
themselves, If, by designation, and upon some 
well-devised plan, we could secure their numbers 
and adaptations for the service of philanthropy, 
in a more direct and exclusive manner than the 
ordinary relations of life admit of, we would 
utilize much unemployed, and, consequently, 
wasted energy in the Church, and have the ben- 
efit of very peculiar and influential aptitudes for 
charitable work, of which we now only partially 
avail ourse)ves, 

Might we not refer to some such specially se- 
lected, the rendering of help in the department 
of the diaconate ;jthe doing of appropriate offices 
for the sick, with the qualification of a direct 
training for this, and experience in it; the seek- 
ing out and keeping in view of the poor; the 
religious edusation of the young, besides that 
given in the brief hours of the Sabbath-school ; 
the counseling in piety of younger women, 
whether Christian sisters or inquirers ; in places 
of dense population, reformatory efforts for 
vicious children and the dishonored of their own 
sex ; services in hospitals, infirmaries, retreats, 
which the Church shall establish and control? 

It is open to inquiry whether we have not lost 
power and influence by so far avoiding this, in 
dread of imitating or inclining toward a corrupt 
communion, Divest a ‘Sister of Charity” of 
her austerities, free her from her vows of cel- 
ibacy, remove the unseemly grotesqueness of her 
costume—lI find myself unable to deny that there 
is something noble and even tending to spiritu- 
ality in her separation from the world to good 
works, that her training and continued employ- 
ment in them gives her a superiority to those 
who come in upon a like line in an emergency, 





* Romans, xvi, 1; “ Apostolic Constitutions,” * Dea- 
conesses,” by Rev. J. 8. Howson, D.D.; “Church ~ 





Polity,” by Charles Hodge, D.D., p. 278. 
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and that she retiects to her Church a large measure 
of praise, which she has won by her devotion 
and helpfulness, winning many to its commu- 
nion, To say nothing of the sweep of influence 
these Sisters, or others like their order are gain- 
ing, first for themselves, and next for their 
Church, by teaching in schools of various 
grades, by ministration among the poor, and at- 
tendance on the sick—what recognized eminence 
have they secured in great hospitals, in the 
prevalence of fearful epidemics, and the ravages 
of scourging war—as when, in San Francisco, 
the ordinary attendants of a small-pox hospital, 
terrified by the violence of the disease, fled, and 
none others could be got to take their places, 
they promptly and untiringly rendered service ; 
or when, in the Crimean War, though Florence 
Nightingale’s name had more public plaudits, 
there were scores of these known only by their 
sisterhood titles, enshrined in the affections of 
well-attended men, who, dying, blessed them, or, 
living, could never again speak a scoff at their 
Church, or think of them @cept with more con- 
sideration and reverence; or, again, when in 
our late War, large companies of loving and ten- 
der women volunteered for hospital service, they 
found themselves preceded by these already or- 
ganized and ever watchful laborers, and outdone 
in their hearticst and most skilled efforts by their 
quiet habituation, and intelligent, 
labor in such offices. And the gratitude which 
other nurses gained for themselves personally 
and for general philanthrepy, were, through 
them, yielded in no small measure to the re- 
ligion which they represented. 

In all places where the number and circum- 
stances of the population, and of the Christian 
Churches in them, admit of it, organized charity 
should give rise to and control institutions 
covering and adapted to the varied forms of 
human necessity and suffering. It should build 
and administer hospitals, in which piety should 
be joined with the highest skill and fidelity of 
physician, surgeon, and nurse, in the treatment 
of the diseased and maimed, and the victims of 
casualties, who may be brought to their wards. 
It should maintain retreats for incurables, 
where those who must suffer to the end of their 
days, may find alleviation of their miseries, un- 
der the wise and tender care of religion; dis- 
pensaries to supply prescriptions and other aids 
to the indigent, in exigencies; homes, in which 
the respectable but friendless poor of our 
churches and communities, when disabled, may 
find more congenial abodes than in the pauper 
establishments to which they are too often con- 
signed ; orphanages; Magdalen asylums; and 
the whole line of those charitable arrangements 
which everywhere coexist with Christian So- 
ciety, but which, in a more distinct dedication 
to Christ, should be made to appear as illus- 
trations of his spirit and his followers, Not only 
in cities, but iu our smaller towns and villages, 
such institutions may be suitably and success- 
fully established, or in some central locality, by 
the associated action of a cluster of churches 
in a district, Thus, everywhere, by its direct 
and systematized charities, the Church should 
be shown to be prompt, intelligent and zealous 
above all others, in a philanthropy which is un- 
deniably and impressively Christian. 

Our own Synodical territory is a most suited 
field for such operations, with a compact area 
and a dense population, rapidly increasing, in 
part by the overtlow of the two great citics be- 
tween which it is situated. With our denomina- 
tion strong and influential, by its college and 
theological seminary holding a noble and com- 
manding eminence, by 


educated 


its closely-associated, 
vigorous, wealthy and benevolent churches, it 
should as an example of 
this style of charity, organized in the true 
spirit of Christian consecration and Church 
loyalty. We do not overlook, without apprecia- 
tion, the many local efforts which have been 
prosperously carried forward. We hail the 
thoughtful liberality which is beginning to pro- 
vide such institutions as the Perth Amboy 
Home, and promising schools under the auspices 
of our Church. But every Presbytery upon our 
roll should project such enterprises, and con- 
centrate the charities of its churches in part in 
them asa bond of union and co-operation, and 
so fulfill the ideal of a great Church, not only 
generous, but as wise in its generation as those 
who use its benefactions with but little acknowl- 
edgment of either the Church or Christ. 

It should be added to this, that the organized 
charity of the Church must include preventive 
measures, since we ought not merely to attend 
upon human misery at its occurrence, but to 
anticipate and avert it in all possible cases. We 
are, therefore, to study into the causes leading 
to social ills, and terminate their operation 
wherever we can. It will be legitimate and 
obligatory, while doing what is possible for the 
cure of the sick, to inquire what sanitary con- 
ditions have been violated, and by the avoid- 
ance of what noxious influences, the observance 
of what laws of health, like sickness, can be 
stopped or diminished. When the starving man 
has been fed, it is within the province, and re- 
quired of an earnest Christian charity, to ask if 
his necessity comes out of ayy defect in our 
social system or its working, whether, through 
any ill-adjusted relations of strong and weak, 


be distinguished 





rich and poor, or any want of principle and 
training in himself he is so stricken and dis- 
tressed by poverty. In an attempted reforma- 
tion from vice there must not alone be the 
arresting of a habit, but the ascertaining and the 
destruction or counteracting of all tendencies 
and temptations to it. As, for example. if, in 
our cities, towns and larger villages, the Church 
should open pleasant and alluring, yet self-sup- 
porting places, where simple and cheap, though 
good refreshment and entertainment by reading 
or other means were furnished to the many who, 
by various influences, are enticed into drinking 
saloons, it might possibly, by prevention, fight 
intemperance as effectually as by moral and 
legal measures only. There is the greater reason 
for giving this scope to its charity, because it thus 
reaches a department largely usurped by some 
who make little or nothing of the religious princi_ 
ple of benevolence. ‘ Social Science,” “the phi- 
losophy of philanthrophy,” are their favorite 
phrases, under which they ascribe small and 
often no agency to the operation of moral 
causes, nearly and at times entirely ignore the 
element of sin, and the Gospel as its corrective. 
It will be a fatal error to resign this range of 
humanity to materialism, or to allow it to have 
such prominence and control as to appear the 
only diligent observer and merciful helper of 
man’s necessity. 

In view of the importance of organized Chris- 
tian charity, itis encouraging to notice the at- 
tention itis beginning to receive from Chris- 
tian philanthropists of every name, and from 
many in ourown Church. As yet the mission of 
each church in this department of benevolence 
in its own community is too obscurely under- 
stood, and feebly entered upon, if it be under- 
taken at all upon plan and continuously, as a 
part of church work; and it is in this connec- 
tion that we should be earnest to remedy de- 
ficiency. But at the great centers, institutions 
with grand and perfected schemes of operation 
are rising, distinctly inscribed as for Christ and 
the Church, and attracting men toward them 
as expressions of the humanity of the Master 
aud his followers, 

For many years, one such, St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, in New York, has stood as an impressive 
monument of the consecration of its founder, 
and has exerted a wide and lasting influence for 
the Church under the auspices of which it is 
conducted. Visit it, and revive the memorics 
of the unassuming devotion of that man of 
God, whose poetic power gave us such a hymn 
as ‘I would not live alway,” and whose enthu- 
siasm in many varieties of good works would 
have seemed wildly romantic, if it had not been 
wrought out into such practical results. Go about 
its wards with eminent Christian physicians, 
who cheerfully take hours from exacting pri- 
vate practice to bless its patients with their best 
skill. Observe the pious and cultivated women, 
who, watching by sick beds with the most intelli- 
gent, experienced, and faithful nursing, are 
daughters of consolation to afflicted spirits, as 
well as disordered bodies, by their whispered 
prayers, hymns, and Scripture words, You will 
not then withhold from joining in the benedic- 
tion which is being breathed from the pillows of 
the suffering upon all these servants of Christ, 
upon their Church, and upon the Master, who 
inspired them with such compassion, 

It is but afew years since I was in that part 
ot New York City, which then was new and 
nearly bare, but which now, by its park and pub- 
lic and private edifices clustering about it, is 
furnishing abundant illustration of the wealth, 
culture, philanthropy, in combination with 
architectural tase, of the metropolis. Then 
standing neariy alone, but now surrounded 
by librarics, museums, colleges, benevo- 
lent institutions and palatial homes, and pre- 
eminent among them our own Union Seminary, 
a building of fine situation, large size, and 
superior character attracted my attention, so 
that I became curious to know its purpose, 
“That,” replicd an [rish and Romanist laborer 
to my inquiry, ‘is the Presbyterian Hospital.” 
Then, while in my heart I blessed the pious 
wisdom and generosity of him whose gift to his 
Church it was to be, and which in later years I 
have more fully recognized as I have visited it 
and observed how it ministered to many, among 
them dear friends, there came the thought of 
the certain and great power with which such an 
edifice and its known design would speak to 
even an ignorant and opposing mind, A Pres- 
byterian Church, if he recognized it, would be a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offense to him— 
a tabernacle of heretics, the doors of which he 
would shun, 80 as never to come within hearing 
of the Gospel preached in it. A Presbyterian 
Hospital, by its suggestions of bis sick, wounded, 
dying fellows, cared for with unquestionable 
and self-sacrificing charity, spoke to his heart, 
disarming his prejudices, and preparing the way 
for that truth which is the living impulse of the 
benevolence that won his regard. 

It seems to me that, in future ,work for the 
world’s redemption, that Church will be most 
prominent and progressive, which, in addition 
to its pure and consistent theology, its reason- 
able and durable organization, its great schemes 
and agencies of evangelization, shall also be 
most humanitarian and practically charitable in 


dealing with the bitter wants and appealing 
woes of society. Therefore, let us become 
studious and zealous in good works. And let 
all their forms, whether those of humble paro- 
chial charities and social reform in our own 
communities, or those of wide and elaborate 
benevolence, be clearly under this signature of 
dedication ; ‘* For Christ and His Church.” 

It is a glorifying conception of Christ which a 
great German painter has put upon canvas, 
wherein the Lord is represented with loving 
graciousness on his face, in the center of a com- 
pany of the decrepit old man, the weeping 
widow, the agonized mother whose dying babe 
is on her breast, the tossing fever-patient, the 
limping cripple, the shackle-bound slave, the 
outcast criminal, the disappointed aspirant, the 
portionless beggar, and others of a mdsery- 
stricken crowd, to all of whom he is stretching 
his helpful hands, while beneath is written his 
proper name, ** Christus Consolator.” 

May we all receive His Spirit, and go forth 
into a world of sorrow to illustrate the love of 
him, the glory of whose mission it was to go 
about doing good, to seek and save them that 
were lost, mitigating their miseries, and lifting 
them to the joy of his salvation ! 


Missions, 
A NOTABLE MISSION ARY. 
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Tue passing years are fast lessening the num- 
ber of pioneer missionaries to the Hawaiian 
Islands, Only two years ago, Titus Coan, the 
famous missionary evangelist, closed his cyes in 
death in his beloved Hilo, the scene of his Pen- 
tecostal labors. Now we have tochronicle the 
death of a mau who, peculiarly endowed for his 
difficult task, wrought no less successfully in the 
moral and intellectual training of Hawaiian 
youth in the missionary boarding-school at Hilo. 
To those who are conversant with the records of 
missionary effort among Hawaiians, the influ- 
ence of this school as an evangelical center, and 
as a nursery of Christian belief and character, is 
recognized as having been deeper and more far- 
reaching than that of almost any other mission- 
ary force employed. 

For forty-two years, David Belden Lyman, as 
principal of this missionary institution, left the 
impress of his own high character on the minds 
and hearts of nearly a thousand choice Hawaiian 
youth, many of whom are to-day pastors in 
the churches, missionaries among the Microne- 
sians and Marquesans, leading lawyers, planters, 
and men of affairs, while in every little commu- 
nity on the large Island of Hawaii, the men who 
stand for righteousness and are the life of the 
native churches in the present critical period, 
are those who received their training at Hilo. 
It is only an instance of his penetrating fore- 
sight and rare good judgment, that, when the 
school was established in 1836, and the first stu- 
dents came naked, with all their heathen habits 
clinging to them, he stood almost alone in the 
sanguine belief that it would prove a permanent 
factor in the religious history and life of the 
native race. Well had it been for the present 
and coming generations of Hawaiians if others 
had caught his sanguine spirit and more such 
schools had been established. 

In striking ways, this remarkable man’s career 
was that of the typical missionary. A classmate 
of Professor Park in Andover, and a graduate 
of Williams, of no mean rank, he deemed it no 
waste of capital, acquired by years of scholarly 
pursuit, to consecrate his life to the work of 
evangelizing a grossly heathen people. Such 
consecration signified no lack of loyalty to col- 
lege and seminary training; for, after reaching 
his three-score years and ten, it was not an un- 
common thing for intimate friends to find him 
reading his Hebrew Bible in his private devo- 
tional hours, It was characteristic for him to 
be thus quictly leading the higher intellectual 
and spiritual life, while his days were crowded 
with little menial offices, such as few college 
graduates could adapt themselves to without se- 
riously discounting their intellectual and spir- 
itual growth. 

When strangers in his later years spoke to him 
of his life-work, he would playfully say: “Oh! 
I’m nothing but a professor of taro-culture!” It 
was in taro fields, among scantily clad youth, 
that he taught the nobility of labor, and the vir- 
tue of thoroughness. Not a few who, from col- 
lege platforms, have sought above everything 
else to develop manly character and sterling 
rectitude, may well have studied the success of 
this man, who inspired his pupils, in spite of 
heathen habits and superstitions, to a noble 
Christian purpose in life, and such a patient 
continuance in well-doing as to ca)l forth, at least 
in one instance, almost world-wide admiration 
and the well-merited commendation of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

He knew from bitter experience what was the 
discouraging side of missionary effort among 
an exceptionally sensual people, and he proved 
his faith in the Gospel’s mission and power by 
nearly a half century of persistent faithfulness in 
the one work and place to which Providence had 








assigned him. The restlessness of modern work- 
ers in the home land is rebuked by the patience 
and humble consecration of this missionary in the 
mid-Pacific. When he stepped ashore at Hilo in 
1832, it was to stay until his work was done and 
he was called away. The rush of the century, 
with its steamboats and railroads and telegraphs 
and prodigious material advancement, touched 
him not. He was at work with unseen forces, 
putting a permanent wedge between the old 
heathenism and the new Christian civilization. 

Unobtrusive and modest almost to a fault, he 
cared nothing for human praise, and valued 
notoriety as a thing of small account. He was 
content to do right and to serve his Master, 
caring only for the Master’s approval. He was 
abundant in his labors, and they have not been 
in vain in the Lord. It was a touching sight, 
to see tall, strong men who, twenty years before, 
had been his pupils, stand about his open grave, 
and, with eyes suffused with tears, cast in their 
last tribute of flowers. 

Physically not at all a strong man, he yet 
wrought a work that any strong man might have 
felt a pardonable pride in. He sought not 
honor, but all men honored him as a good man, 
He could hardly have chosen for himself a wider 
sphere of influence, or a more permanent result 
of his labors than that which God led him to 
and kept him patiently in, Nou. Kekela, one of 
Mr. Lyman’s pupils, now a missionary at the 
Marquesas Islands, rescued a cast-away sailor 
there from a dreadful fate, ransoming his own 
life, and, on being rewarded by President Lin- 
coln, wrote in acknowledgment as follows: *‘The 
seed of this friendly deed of mine was brought 
from your great land. It was planted in Ha- 
waii, and I brought it here that these dark re- 
gions might receive the root of all that is good 
and true. May the love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ abound toward you till the end of this 
terrible war in your land,” 

HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDs. 

nes . 
Tur following table is given of the receipts 


of English foreign missionary societies the past 
two years: 








1882. 1883. 
Church Missionary Society ......... £219,774 £232,448 
Wesleyan Missionary Society........ 169,361 15,106 
Society for the Propagation of the 

RNID». cocdatecnadanhinieenaiiies 142,612 109,572 
London Missionary Society.,......... 126,632 102,563 
Baptist Missionary Society........... 60,722 59,784 
Society for Promoting Cliristianity 

among the Jews... ........+00- 34,782 44,616 
Colonial and Continental Church 

GREE. cnctccnteaeuicécvncnsencenes 43,897 41,599 
Moravian Missions........... aesenas 18,412 19,728 
Church of Eugland Zenana Mission- 

SEF DOCG. ccc ccccectccasecesssees 17,523 20,240 
United Methodist Free Churches’ 

Missin ,.....0.cccccressoeeeccesecs 17,011 17,685 
English Presbyterian Missions,..... 16,662 16,425 
South American Missionary Society 15,224 16,315 
British Society forthe Jews.......... 9,454 6,790 
Colonial Missionary Society... 4,229 5,093 
Evangelical Continental Society.... 2,944 8,291 
Turkish Missions’ Aid Society........ 4 2,247 2,646 
Indian Female Normal School So- 

EF one ccccccesssaccestscescccesens 8,530 9,387 
British Syrian Schools.. a 5,526 5,200 
China Inland, ......cccccoccssoccccccess 14,338 16,290 


....The success of the mission work in India is 
alarming the leaders of the old faith. Imitating 
the policy of the later Romans, who, when they 
saw that fire and sword could not destroy Chris- 
tianity, sought to offer men all the advantages af- 
forded by the new faith, without thus compelling 
them to throw aside the old, a society has been 
organized in Southern India, consisting entirely 
of members of the highest class, for the purpose of 
elevating the pariahs, morally and otherwise, on 
the basis of the traditional faith, and thus taking 
away from them their motive of accepting the 
Christian faith. The society propose: (1) To 
establish schools for the poorer classes in the 
larger cities of Southern India, (2) To send out 
men to preach religion and morality, and edu- 
cate people of these classes for this ministry. 
(3) ‘Lo secure the means for talented youths to 
pursue useful studies in the English schools. 
Such a society is a strong testimony to the influ- 
ence of Christianity in India, 

....We spoke recently of the abolition of the 
religious department of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The Rev. 8. G. McLaren, of-the Scottish 
United Presbyterian Church, writes from Japan 
that a committee of missionaries have had an 
interview with a member of the Japanese cabi- 
net, in which they requested that the Govern- 
ment recognize Christianity, not as a state re 
ligion, but simply as a religion. It was thought 
that such recognition would be of great advan- 
tage to Christianity. The Minister’s attitude 
seemed favorable; but he complained that Prot- 
estants were 60 divided that it would be hard for 
the Government to confer with them if it wished 
to. Itis stated that, to obviate this confessed 
difficulty, a union of all Protestant denomina- 
tions will be formed. 

_...'The chief missionary society of the Church 
of Rome, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, reports its income for the past year at 
6,370,516 francs—a decrease of nearly 45, 
francs. France contributed 4,215,224 francs; 
Italy, 446,548 francs ; Germany, mae ~— 5 

; Alsace-Lorraine, “/4," . 
my oy ~ artes TST) francs; The 
Netherlands, 104,304 francs; North 
177,851 francs, 
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* kitchens and arrangements for school canteens 


Sanitary. 
HEALTH AND EDUCATION. 


Ir was an important recognition of the rela- 
tion of physical training and culture to educa- 
tion, that the Health Exhibition found itself 
forced by the pressure of public opinion and 
official advice, to give to the school in these re- 
lations a department by itself. The parochial 
system so long existed in England without any 
plan of assisted state education, that, for a time, 
anything like a public school spirit did not pre- 
vail. But from the first move in 1839 to 1872, 
when education was made compulsory, there was 
a steady increase of interest, and of recognition 
of how much the welfare of the nation depended 
upon physical as well as mental care, In 1882, 
18,289 schools in England and Wales, containing 
four million of scholars, were inspected. Con- 
ditions for health came under examination. 
Besides these voluntary schools, training col- 
leges, science schools, numbering, in the United 
Kingdom, 1,354, and 146 schools of art under 
Government patronage have added much to the 
care and interest of the department. This group 
in the Exhibition made display of all apparatus 
and appliances for the créche and infant schools, 
primury schools, domestic economy and other 
forms of technical and industrial education for 
girls, handicraft teaching in schools for boys, 
science teaching, art teaching, technical and 
apprenticeship schools for the blind, and for the 
deaf and dumb, together with literature, siatis- 
tics, diagrams, machinery and appliances. Be- 
sides,-a school museum made a collective display 
of school work and appliances. Thus were 
gathered together the results of the best plans 
and experience of various nations and of various 
grades of schools, Model school-roonis, fitted up 
in full, hke those of the London School Boards, 
the Christian Brothers and the Belgium, Dutch 
and Swedish displays were of the greatest inter- 
est. 

The designs and models of improved build- 
ings for elementary schools, the apparatus and 
fittings for warming, ventilating and lighting 
schools, Latrine’s closets, the special school fit- 
tings for storing and drying cluthing, school 


and for warming children’s meals, precautions 
in schools for preventing the spread of infec- 
tious diseases, special apparatus and gymnasia 
for exercise, drill and training, together with 
the literature, statistics and diagrams of school 
work, give some idea of the comprehensiveness 
of the Exhibit. The varied and extensive ap- 
paratus of the Roth and the Zander systems 
were both shown in constant use. The Belgian 
Exhibit may be taken us an illustration of the 
fullness of details. The Mxhibit, for instance, 
of teaching for girls’ schools includes instruc- 
tion in hygiene of the household, in the proper 
furniture for health, in cooking, in foods, in 
clothing, and in heating and lighting. With the 
tendency there is to give prominence to science 
teaching, is combined the idea that the most im- 
portant instructions in science are those which 
have the most direct bearing upon the art of 
preserving life and of making it comfortable and 
useful. Even a school for girls from Algiers 
shows some valuable models. The Board 
Schools of England are now giving particular 
attention to such matters as relate to home life. 
It is being recognized, too, that the instruction 
of the children in such details is having a salu- 
_ tary effect upon the parents, and that it is a 
method of improving the condition of the wage 
classes. In the single articles of desks and 
chairs for seating pupils there was much to 
study. Not only are these adjustable to hight 
and position, but in some the lid of the desk is 
80 arranged as to move out of the way for 
access to the seat, to give a different angle 
for different work, and to fold so as to 
form a book-rest. Thus change of posture 
is well facilitated. The variety of charts, 
diagrams and illustrations, show how facilities 
for imparting instruction by the eye have been 
increased, impression being made in a vivid way 
in much less time than it could be in the printed 
book, The Exhibition of plans and diagrams 
and books bearing on school architecture, 
school hygiene and physical training, organized 
under the auspices of the French Education De- 
partment, was also creditable. The greatest 
advantage is to be derived from the displays 
of what is regurded as best in these respective 
methods and appliances, so that students of the 
subject, or those engaged in the practical work 
of teaching, are thus able to make comparisons 
and to profit by the various suggestions thus 
received. It is coming to be recognized that 
the care of all social conditions, and of life in 
all ite exposures, is a matter not so much for 
opinion and advice as for training and ekilled 
teaching. If only the rising generation can 
thus be instructed in the principles that lie at 
the foundation of all hygiene of the person, the 
house and the surroundings, and then from 
childhood are, at least in the schools, made to 
practice these principles, society at large will get 
4 health-lift it can get in no other way. It is a 
favorable omen that the teaching of this practi- 


is increasing. We are in full sympathy with 
those laws passed in some of our states by which 
such teaching is made obligatory. We were glad 
to find representatives of the American Educa- 
tional Department present at the Exhibition, 
and doubt not some valuable improvements will 
be transferred, so as to become a part of our 
American educational] experience. 


Sine Arts. 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 


Tue annual Autumnal festival of mediocrity 
has begun at the Academy. While it is prob- 
ably the worst exhibition of paintings held in 
this city for ten years or more, there are a few 
pictures that repay study. The Exhibition is 
depressing ; but one does feel that it might have 
been worse, if sume three or four dozen pic- 
tures had been left out. In thankfulness for 
these oases of excellence, let us take a glance 
through the shoppy galleries of the Academy 
called National. If once you can get through 
the corridor, you have gotten through the worst. 
The impression on the staircase, as one looks 
up, is likely to mislead, since the group of pic- 
tures at the top of the staircase comprises a 
large share of the really fair pictures in the cor- 
ridor. Directly at the top of the staircase a pre- 
historic man glares with the fierceness and much 
the appearance of a dissatisfied tramp. Then 
there are flowers in jugs, pots and jars. On each 
side of the door are touching pictures, by Poore 
—one a return from the burial—representing a 
grief-stricken peasant husband, who sits by his 
untasted supper, his only comforter and com- 
panion his faithful dog. It is a simple story. No 
explanation is needed, the mind supplies the ab- 
sent one, The other is a Hollandish water- 
scape, with figures. Both are freely done, and 
pleasing both in conception and execution. A 
large marine, by Neil Mitchell, hangs in the cor- 
ridors, and though suffering somewhat from its 
surroundings and position, has in it excellent 
qualities of directness, and a desire to be at once 
faithful to Nature and true to art. That most 
praiseworthy artist, Chas. Melville Dewey, has 
but one picture in the Exhibition; and that 
is so far below his usual standard of excel- 
lence that it is quite properly hung in 
the corridor. One of J. G. Brown’s most 
successful imitators, Mr. Schuchardt, one would 
expect to find represented in the corridor—it 
having been granted that his picture there 
could be admitted to an art exhibition at all— 
but one is hardly prepared for anything so 
utterly uninteresting and unpicturesque aa No, 
43. He has a far better picture in the South 
Gallery; but even that picture it would be a 
surprise to find in a collection where the culture 
and exposition of art was the main object. We 
all know that there is a great deal of the picture 
shop in our Academy Exhibitions ; people send 
their wares to sell on commission, and we make 
a talk aboul the monetary success of our Exhibi- 
tions, and ‘deal gently with the erring” in art. 
The North Gallery bursts upon one with a 
fiery, glaring, wild, untrammeled sunset by J. 
F. Cropsey, of whom we have all heard. There 
is a good deal of boldness in Mr. Cropsey’s 
conception of Nature ; still more in his repre- 
sentation of her. One would like for once 
(with smoke colored spectacles) to see a sunset 
on Mr. Cropsey’s model; but until Nature dis- 
solves into a theatrical ‘ transformation scene,” 
aud hills and mountains and trees and farmhouses 
melt into an atmosphere of red fire and smoke of 
strontium and baryta, never may. We have two 
of Miss Elizabeth Bootts’s characteristic works in 
this Exhibition. She has a good opportunity of 
holding a color revel in the “ Jacqueminot 
Roses,” and ‘The Little Lady Blanche” is so 
much better than most of Miss Bootta’s portraits, 
that one is almost prone to place her name in 
that very small list of artists who can paint 
portraits that are not stupidly prosaic on the 
one hand, or loud and sensational on the other. 
In the portrait just named there is better color 
apd less of it than in most of Miss Bootts’s 
work, One finds in the North Gallery one of 
Oliver J. Lay’s best portraits. The past few 
years have shown a great change in Mr. Lay’s 
methods, and his work is now almost wholly 
free from the “prunes and prism” simpering 








is compensated for by a higher fidelity. 
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sentimentality that characterizes too many of 
the portraits that we see in the Academy, and 
emanating from a school of which Mr. Lay has 
sometimes been considered an exponent. The 
Exhibition is not strong in landscapes, Among 
the best there are those of De Forest Bolmer, 
all of which are noticeable for their clear under- 
standing of atmospheric effects, and their rela- 
tions to foreground. The criticisms thatare made 
of a certain indefiniteness in Mr. Bolmer’s com- 
positions, are to some extent just, but are in 
no small measure to be excused on the ground 
that Nature herself does not follow canons of 
art in her selections of masses, and that the 
sacrifice the artist makes of picturesque effect 


H. Bolton Jones has but two pictures in the 


doors feeling, and an exquisite harmony through- 
out. Few pictures tnat Mr. Jones has 
exhibited are more instinct with the feel- 
ing of abounding life in Nature than 
the ‘Early Spring.” Noteworthy among the 
subjects of the “little poem’’ class, is ‘ His 
Ship,” by Geo. W. Maynard, a pretty, thought- 
ful girl, who sits gazing at a marine picture in 
which a fine, moving ship breaks the line of the 
horizon. The interest in “‘ His Ship” is plainly 
set forth, and the story is not only made plain, 
but is so gracefully told that Mr. Maynard’s 
work may fairly pass for one of the gems of the 
Exhibition. C. Y. Turner appears as a portrait 
painter, and makes a euccess, as one might sup- 
pote he would from what has gone before. Mr. 
Turner is a man who has a clear sense of the 
limitations of art, and of his own ability, and 
never oversteps either. J. Francis Murphy 
sends some landscapes full of poetic grace and 
of strength, somewhat bolder than his work 
usually is, but losing nothing of the tender re- 
finement that bas made him so well spoken of in 
the past. The figure pictures are generally 
commonplace ; commonplace*in their subjects 
and in their treatment. The hum-drum every- 
day people of the vulgar type seem to have an 
irresistible fascination for some of our artists ; 
and in this Exhibition they range all the way 
from ragged street urchins, of the particularly 
offensive type, to old wives and gossips of both 
sexes. J. G. Brown could find no better theme 
for his principal picture than the illustra- 
tion of a pun, by a group of men and women of 
the type one would not like to associate with. 
The drawing of the figures seems to have been 
adapted to the exigencies of the frame, and the 
color suits admirably the unkempt frouziness of 
the personages. D, Huntington, P. N. A., sends 
three portraits—one of General Grant, one of 
General Sheridan, and one of General Sherman, 
They are said to be likenesses, are hard and con- 
ventional in treatment, and at a distance remind 
one of the early American efforts of chromo 
lithography in America. The pictures claim in- 
terest on account of their subjects, and certainly 
are not so objectionable in point of technique and 
arrangement as some of Mr. Huntington’s *‘ por- 
traits of ladies.” Miss Agnes D. Abbott, in her 
* Cloudy Day,” shows that she has been study- 
ing Nature to good effect, since she first es- 
sayed landscape. Leon y Escosura has several 
pictures, which confirm the opinion that he is 
most unequal in his efforts. His portrait in the 
gallery is as badly managed as it well could be, 
while some of his smaller pictures have a charm- 
ing brightness about them as to color, and much 
grace as to composition, Harry Chase stands 
alone in having sent a really great marine. His 
“Shrimpers off Yarmouth,” is a masterpiece. 
No manamong us understands better the rela- 
tion of sea and sky and air to each other, or the 
value of boats in a composition, and the besi way 
to manage them to make them effective. The 
Exhibition is, on the whole, hardly worth so 
much space as has already been given to it ; and 
yet it would be an injustice not to name at least 
a few of the works that have helped to redeem it 
from utter failure. The motive of selection 
would be iucredible if one did not know well 
that the Academy has mercantile ends in view 
when it gathers its Autumnal show. The at- 
tendance has not been large, and the sales few. 
In no sense is it likely that the Exhibition will 
be such a success as to reasonably warrant its 
repetition on the same scale in the future. 


¢ ° 
Biblicul Research. 

A NEw cursive manuscript of the four gospels 
has recently come to light through Prof. Albert 
L. Long, of Robert College, Constantinople. The 
writing is in a fair and fine hand, of rather 
large characters, and seems to have been written 
not earlier than the latter part of the eleventh 
century, and not later than the former part of 
the thirteenth. It consists of 206 leaves of stout 
vellum or parchment, and contains, at the end, 
tables of the lessons for the whole year. No 
date seems to be written in the Manuscript. The 
order of books is a singular one, if it is not 
unique. It is Matthew, Luke, Mark, John. 
However, it appears from photographic speci- 
mens sent to America that this was not the 
original brder, but that the Manuscript has been 
re-sewn with a different order, The photographs 
show an Arabic numbering on the reclo of each 
leaf, which is 2 for a leaf in Matthew, 183 for a 
leaf in Luke, and 22 for a leaf in John. This 
seems to show that the original order of books 
in the Manuscript was Matthew, John, Mark, 
Luke, which is not at all unprecedented. The 
cover of the Manuscript is wanting, but there 
appear to be no mutilations. Stains of candle- 
grease and mud appear here and ‘there, besides 
occasional scrawls and rude drawings, such as 
an ignorant school-boy would make. The size 
of the Manuscript is octavo. The Arabic 
numerals above referred to are in the common 
native Arabic numeral script, but of a rather 
ancient style of character. The photographs 
sent to this country are rather poorly done, but 
they show a number of characteristics of the 








Exhibition, quiet subjects, with a fine out-of- 


document. The script is easy to read. It has 


viations for the Greek words for Lord, Jesus, 
Christ, God, men, etc. It has accents and 
breathings, but no iota subscript. Uncial ini- 
tials project into the margin to mark the begin- 
ning of the paragraphs; but there is no break 
in the lines for that purpose. The uncial is at- 
tached to the first word that begius a paragraph, 
as Aé in Luke viii, 37. The photographs include 
the latter portion of Matthew v, and the first 
part of Matthew vi (ending with the Lord's 
Prayer), a part of Luke viii, and a part of John 
xvii. In the margin of the Matthew portion are 
seen the numbers of the Eusebian canons and 
the Ammonian sections. Thus, at Matthew v, 
43, are the Greek numerals for 42, 10; at vi, 7, 
43, 10. The church lessons have their titles and 
numbers in a space between the lessons; or, in 
other words, the Mannscript was made up as (if 
not from) a Lectionary, and its divisions are the 
church lessons, The number of the lesson, be- 
ginning with Matthew vi, is ‘Of the Cheese- 
eating [feast]”’; a title which the critical Intro- 
ductions to the Yew Testament explain. At the 
end of the pr ing lesson, and at the end of 
the Lord’s Prayer as well, is the abbreviation for 
tédoc, or fend,” Matthew vi begins, like many 
other lessons in Lectionaries, or in the manu~ 
scripts which show their influence, with an 
introductory phrase, In this cass it is, ‘The 
Lord said to his disciples,” a phrase which 
would be quite out of place here unless put at 
the beginning of a lesson, The text is the Ste- 
phanic, with a few important exceptions. In 
Matthew v, 47, it reads iAovc, instead of 
adeAgoig; in Luke viii, 84, it omits amreAMdvrec 
before arfyyecAav; in John xvii, 1h, 12, it reads 
@ (the iota subscript is here supplied) instead of 
ob¢; and in John xvii, 16, it reads nafdc éy@ én 
rov kéopov ov eiui, instead of Kabd¢ éyd obx elut 
éx tov kéopov, (The accents are here given as 
they stand in the text, instead of being changed 
to conform to their positions in this quotation.) 
These few readings are enough to show that the 
Manuscript is one worthy of examination and 
collation. While the text is generally the 
amplified modern one, with the doxology and 
amen to the Lord’s Prayer, these readings are, 
most of them, allied to those of the better cod 
ices. 

..The problem of New Testament lin- 
guistics is one not so much of grammar as of 
lexicography. The modifications in syntax 
found in the Hellenistic Greek of Christ’s day, 
are very few and of little actual importance, 
while in forms the changes from the classical 
are remarkably few. It is very doubtful whether 
future grammarians will have much to add to 
the exhaustive work of Winer. But in regard 
to the lexicography uf the New Testament Greek 
this is different. Through the mixture and 
communication of nationalities, and especially 
through the technical terminology of the philo- 
sophical schools, classical Greek in many in- 
stances assumed new meanings and modifications 
of meanings, and a dictionary that would an- 
swer all purposes for the study of Plato or 
Aristotle would do comparatively little good 
when used for the accurate study of the New 
Testament, Not that the writers of the New 
Testament simply adopted the definition of the 
schools; but they, as they spoke the living lan- 
guages of the day, certainly made this use the 
basis of their own. A very good illustration of 
this is the Adéyo¢ of St. John, which cannot find 
ite linguistic basis in the works of the classical 
authors, but, when compared with Philo’s use of 
the word, becomes easily intelligible. And in 
this manner many of the most important words, 
both in their peculiar use as well as their em- 
ployment as synonyms, will finda ready explana- 
tion when compared with the use made of them 
by the language of the day. A comparison of 
New Testament phraseology with that of the 
apocrypha, the apocalypses, the septuagint and 
other literary documents of those days cannot 
but result in shedding light on the distinctive 
and peculiar definitions of words as found in it, 
The evangelists and apostles wrote for the peo- 
ple and in the language of the people, and more 
than many suppose is the New Testament 
lexicography even in its most important elements, 
rooted in this language. Such works as rioric, 
Sixatootvn, éAmic, exxAnoia and others as techni- 
cal terms have an historical basis in the pre- 
Christian literature, and a more thorough in- 
vestigation of this could prove only profitable 
to the investigation of New Testament linguis- 
tics. Deutsch, in his article ‘‘ Talmud,” makes 
some important remarks on this subject. 


...-A classic use of the word #fovcia has re- 
cently been pointed out, which seems to explain 
ite use in I Corinthians, xi, 10, where it is stated 
that the woman ought to have a sign of author- 
ity (riv éfovoiav) on her head because of the 
angels. The classic passage referred to is found 
in Lucian’s “‘Encomium Demosthenis, 600,12, 
where Demosthenes’s manner of dressing his 
hair is called xar’ t€ovciav xoudv, Thenatural 
inference is that the “‘ authority” was a mere 
conventional name for a fashionabie style of 
dressing the hair, having no reference to the 
proper meaning of the word, or, rather, having 
a meaning somewhat like a proper name, That 





the usual compendia scribendi—that is, the abbre- 


is, the woman ought to have the exousia ar= 
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ra ngement on her head. This, of course, does not 
remove the difficulty of the phrase “‘ because of 
the angels,” unless that phrase also be a part of 
the proper name. The “authority for angels’ 
sake” would not be a longer name, nor a more 
fanciful one than many a modern French name 
of articles of dress or style of cookery. The 
** suivez moi, jeune homme,” (follow me, young 
man) asa name of the long floating ribbons 
worn by French young ladies is a case in point. 


. 
Science. 

Wuen we look on our fellow beings, and note 
that it is rare that we see two men or women 
exactly alike, and that every person we know is 
regularly distinguishahle, we may expect that the 
same law will prevail throughout all created 
things. Yet the fact that there is this infinite 
diversity outside of human beings hes not often 
been dwelt on, and its exact significance de- 
termined. It is, therefore, wif some surprise 
that those who look closely into things note how 
each has its own individual character. An 
observer has recently placed on 
experience with the skunk cabbage (Symplo- 
cos frtidus), the well-known early, but not over 
fragrant flower of Spring. He finds rarely two 
plants with flowers, They vary in outline, size 
and color. Those who have not noticed how 
plants vary by this apparent law, and who look 
to external causes—environment, they are apt 
to term it-—-imagine the variations come from 
crossing with other species or varietics. The 
value of the Sbservations in the case of this plant 
lies chnefly in the fact that there is not any other 
species to cross with—at least not now, nor has 
there been, probably, in the past—and, there- 
fore, the first departures at least could not have 
originated in this way. Some have taken this 
evident continual variation in all things as the 
probable foundation of the law of the origin 
of species, ‘Though men vary and are still evi- 
dently men, and the skunk cabbage variations 
still skunk cabbages, what may be the result 
when two extremes become isolated may well 
be a question. 





record his 


.... The dictum of the morphologist that a 
flower is really but modified leaves, meets with 
universal acceptance ; but there are occasionally 
vegetable productions, showing that fruits and 
flowers may be modified branches, and not merely 
leaves only. Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, a noted 
morphologist, has somewhere shown that the 
fruit of the pear is but a modified branch, and at 
a recent meeting of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Sciences it ves shown that some 
cactaceous fruits were of the samecharacter. A 
branch of the Texan Opuntia frulescens was ex- 
hibited, in which young branches exhibited 
gradual modification between short, narrow 
growths of several inches, to perfectly formed 
fruit, having the color and appearance of the 
real fruit when ripe, although the flower had 
never been produced beyond the merest rudi- 
ment of a bud. These pseudo-fruit had, of 
course, no seeds in them, Another observer has 
taken fruit of Upuntia, soon after the flowers 
havo faded, and planted them as cuttings, 
These would root and make growths, continuing 
the.plant precisely as a cutting would do, and 
not maturing the fruit as it would do under the 
ordinary circumetances. These clearly show the 
relation of a branch to a fruit in this genus, 


... Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell gave the 
biological section of the American Association 
a mass of figures to show that, all circumstances 
being equal, the life of the female was longer 
than the male. Men go to war and are killed off, 
they go on dangerous adventures, they spend 
their time in dissipation to a greater degree than 
females, and acquire habits injurious to health, 
from which females are, in a measure, free. Such 
considerations as these would make a difference 
in favor of female longevity; but, aside from 
them, Mrs. Blackwell shewed pretty well that 


the figures favored female life. The time for 
adjournment having arrived, there was no time 
for discussion ; but Prof. Lester Ward managed 
to getin a few words to say that the general 
tendency of zoological discoveries had been in 
this direction for some time; and Mr, Meehan 
to say that vegetable biology, also, would con- 
firm the general proposition that vital power 
was always in favor of the female, as he had en- 
deavored to show ina paper before the Salem 
meeting, and in others since, 


....M. Duter has made some very interesting 
experiments on magnetic shells. He finds that, 
if thin disks of steel be placed in the field of a 
powerful electro-magnet #0 as to magnetize 
them through from face to face, when they are 
removed from the field they have almost en- 
tirely ceased to be magnets, but the faint trace 
left still showing that the disks were magnetized 
as shells. Again, M. Duter built up a series of 
steel disks, either separated by thin paper or 
cardboard, or placed directly together. This 
series was then magnetized, with the disks in the 
same ition as before; now, on removing the 
whole from the field he found he had a perma- 
nent magnet, fairly powerful and regularly 
magnetized. His next step was to take the mag- 
net to pieces by separating it disk from disk. 
Each disk was then found to have almost ceased 
to be a et; but on placing them together 
again, he found that he still had a permanent 
magnet, but weaker than before. 





School and College. 


A writer in the Home Journal, speaking of 
English Schools, remarks that the schoo] is 
divided into classes or *‘ forms.” The sixth- 
form boys breakfast in their own rooms, as they 
do afterward when they enter the universities. 
In the university they have a steward to get the 
breakfast for them, run necessary errands, keep 
the room in order, and the like. In the public 
schools this service is rendered for the senior, 
or 8ixth-form boy, by a boy in the first form, who 
blacks his boots, brushes his clothes, runs his 
errands, does his shopping, prepares his break- 
fast of tea and toast, and makes himself generally 
useful. This is a “fag.” The sixth-form boy 
may be a tailor’s son, the first-form fag the son 
ofaduke, School distinctions take precedence 
of all others. Hardship there sometimes is 
tyranny, and even occasional cruelty; but no 
English boy apparently feels the degradation 
which every American boy would feel in render- 
ing such a menial service, There is one relic of 
ancient times at Eton, which®strikes the modern 
American as somewhat singular. This is the 
whipping-block. This ancient instrument stands 
in the corner of the yard. When a culprit is to 
be castigated, he is brought thither, and a call 
is made for the tirst-form boys, The two who 
come last at the scene pay the penalty for their 
tardiness by being required to hold the offender 
down over the block while the headmaster 
administers the switching. 





....The twenty-one German universities are 
divided as to states in the following manner: 
Prussia has ten, situated at Berlin, Halle, Bres- 
lau, Bonn, Gittingen, Kiuigsberg, Greifswald, 
Miinster, Marburg and Kiel; the kingdom of 
Bavaria has three, at Munich, Wiirzburg and 
Erlangen; Baden has two, at Heidelberg and 
Freiburg ; the kingdom of Saxony one, at Leip- 
zig; the kingdom of Wiirtemberg one, at Tii- 
bingen; the Imperial province of Elsass-Lor- 
raine has one, at Strassburg; Sacshen-Weimar 
has one, at Jena; Hessen one, at Giessen; and 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin one at Rostock. Of these, 
Berlin, Halle, Gittingen, Greifswald, Marburg, 
Kiel, Erlangen, Heidelberg, Strassburg, Jena 
and Giessen have only evangelical theological 
faculties; Miinster, Munich, Wiirzburg, Frei- 
burg, only Catholic theological faculties ; Bres- 
lau, Kéinigsberg, Bonn, Tiibingen, have both 
Evangelical and Catholic theological faculties. 
The latest statistics give these twenty-one uni- 
versities 2,011 instructors and about 25,000 stu- 
dents. 


....The University of Berlin has narrowly 
escaped the scandal of a duel between one of its 
professors and the Rector Magnificus, The 
challenger was Dr. Schwenniger, who succeeded 
in making Bismarck thin, and was appointed 
Professor Extraordinarius in consequence. He 
has been rigorously boycotted by the rest of the 
professors, and the Rector, among others, hav- 
ing failed to return his visit, was challenged to 
a duel, but declined, 


. .«. New Zealand, with 532,000 population, exclu- 
sive of aborigines, reports about 87,000 pupils en- 
rolled, and 66,000 in average attendance, under 
about 2,000 teachers, and about 1,000 children 
in industrial schools. Provision is made for 
normal instruction in four schools, with 147 
students ; for secondary instruction, in twenty 
schools; and for superior instruction, in four 
colleges, the last established in 1882. 


....The statement is made that of the profits of 
his lectures here in 1882 Professor Tyndall left 
$13,000 in the hands of trustees for the benefit 
of American students who might wish to go 
abrvuad to prepare themselves for original 
research in physics, and that as but few satis- 
factory candidates have appeared the fund has 
now more than doubled, 


.+.- It isreported that a Shakespeare Clubis to 
be formed at Harvard to promote the advanced 
study of oratory and the classical drama, and 
that lectures may be expected from Henry Ward 
Beecher, Henry Irving, and others, with readings 
by different gentlemen. 


... Hawaii, with about 67,000 population, 
reports 201 schools, with about 8,000. pupils. 
Three-fourths of these attended public schools, 
More than half the children of the nation were 
receiving instruction in the English language. 


.... Woman Suffrage in educational matters is 
now established in twelve states and several 
territories, and in two or three others women 
may hold office on public educational boards. 


....In the ‘*Harvard Annex,” for female 
students, there were forty-nine students Jast 
year. Three were awarded certificates of the 
first class, equivalent to the A. B. diploma, 


....A school is to be established in New Haven 
to prepare Jewish young men for the Rabbinical 
College established by Sir Moses Montefiore at 
Ramsgate, England. 


....Girard College has an endowment of 
$10,138,000 ; Columbia, $6,250,000, and Harvard 
$4,500,000. 





PLevsonatities. 


Tue late Lord Ampthill was long convinced 
that he labored under heart disease, and always 
carried a card with his address in his waistcoat 
pocket,.jn case of his dropping dead suddenly. 
When attaché at Washington, as Lord Odo Rus- 
sell, under Lord Napier, he was a great favorite 
in society there. He had a delightful tenor voice, 
of much melting tenderness of tone, and sang 
with exquisite taste, 


...»Mrs, Weldon, ‘‘the notorious English- 
woman,” has lately been speaking in public on 
behalf of the Claimant. She is an able orator, 
and, as proved by her defeat of the faction who 
strove to incarcerate her in an insane asylum, 
is logical, terse and eloquent. Her arguments, 
as read, are close and crushing, and she is de- 
scribed as having a wondrous charm of expres- 
sion. 





.... After his long stay in Switzerland with his 
grandchildren, Victor Hugo has returned to 
Paris. He has been greatly benefited by the 
change of air, and the hale old poet is in excel- 
lent health and spirits. It was stated, this time 
twelvemonth, that the first task he intended to 
apply himself to after his holiday was the con- 
densation of his play, ‘* Cromwell.” 


....Mr. John Bright has been imitating Ba- 
laam. Asked to make a speech against the de- 
livery ot the mails on Sundays by carrier ser- 
vice, as on week days, he rose up and made a 
rousing plea for the maintenance of the method, 
whereat the Sabbatarians and very many of his 
fellow Quakers are much offended. 


..Dr. Schlieraann modestly calls his resi- 
dence at Athens a “ cottage”; but it is by far 
the most beautiful villa in that city--a magnifi- 
cent mansion, almost a palace, of the finest 
Pentelic marble, and enriched within and with- 
out by the doctor’s splendid “ finds.” 


....Miss Pearl Tyler, daughter of Ex-Prcsi- 
dent Tyler, was married in Richmond, Va., on last 
Wednesday to Mr. Wm. Munford Ellis, of Vir- 
ginia. The bride is a very beautiful woman. 
She wore her mother’s marriage-gown. She is 
a Roman Catholic. 


....The father of General Custer lives in 
Michigan. He is described as being of venerable 
appearance, with long white beard and _ hair. 
He is seventy-eight years old, and may often be 
seen driving a horse that his gallant son rode in 
the Black Hills. 


...'* Thank God and be content,” was the ad- 
vice Sir Moses Montetiore reccived from his 
wife when, in 1825, he asked her whether he 
should retire from money-making or continue in 
business. He followed it. 


....The Greely testimonial committee, with a 
number of prominent citizens, assembled at the 
residence of John A, Greely, at Newburyport, on 
a recent evening, and presented Lieutenant 
Greely with an elegant silver service. 


....Mr. Robert Burdette, of the Burlington 
Hawkeye, has presented a church bell to the 
Baptist Society of Merion Square, Penn. The 
gift is the fulfillment of a desire expressed by 
his invalid wife just before her death. 


.---The people of Roslyn, L. L., celebrated, 
last Monday, the anniversary of the birth of the 
late Williain Cullen Bryant by setting out trees 
to his memory on the village green, an aged serv- 
ant of Mr. Bryant assisting. 


....-A column three hundred feet high is pro- 
posed for Lucerne, on which will be placed writ- 
ten bronze tablets of all the celebrated men and 
women of the present day. It is to be called the 
“Universal Column.” 


.... Vera Figuer, one of the Nihilists lately 
condemned to death at St. Petersburg, is de- 
scribed as of rare beauty. She is twenty-seven 
years of age, and has been active in all Nihilistic 
conspiracies since 1878, 


....-The Duke and Duchess of Teck are going 
back to England to live, making their home at 
the White Lodge, Richmond Park, which the 
Queen has lent to them. Apparently they are as 
impecunious as ever. 


.... Prince Biemarck never uses any pens save 
those made of goose-quills, and dries his writ- 
ing with blue sand. Steel pens and blotting- 
paper he deems inventions of the enemy. 


....The widow of President Polk, who passed 
her eighty-first birthday anniversary in Septem- 
ber last, is in excellent health. She is deeply 
interested in politics. 


....Herr Johann Strauss has celebrated his 
fortieth year as a composer before the public. 
Neither Eduard nor Josef Strauss is so old as 
their brother. 

....Mrs, Louise Chandler Moulton is visiting 
her mother at Pomfret, Conn., and will go to 
Boston for the Winter, after Thanksgiving Day. 


....-Mr. Henry M, Stanley will, on December 
8d, deliver the inaugural address of the new 
Scottish Geographical Society at Edinburgh. 





Bebbies 


...-A score that some folks are allowed to run 
up—Three-score and ten. 


....Very much put out on account of the 
election—The newspaper bulletin boards, 


...-An advertisement in an English book- 
seller’s window reads: ‘‘ Mill on Liberty. Ditto 
on the Floss.” 


....-A green man who felt blue painted the 
town red, and then went home to his wife and 
with a yellow ochre. 


...-The evil things that men do live after 
them. Even when an amateur cornetist dies, he 
leaves the fatal instrument. 


...“' Well, Harry, how do you and your sister 
get on, now that your mother is away?” ‘Oh! 
Florie is just like a mother to me—she is so 
cross !” 


....The invention of the drum is ascribed by 
the Greeks to the god Bacchus. Whence, un- 
doubtedly, arose the expression: ‘Tight as a 
drum.” 


....The election being over, the next great 
national question to be settled is whether ¥ale 
can disable Princeton at football before Prince- 
ton can paralyze Yale. 


....At a cheap restaurant—‘ Will you have a 
twenty-five cent dinner, sir, or a thirty-five cent 
one?” ‘What is the difference between the 
two?” ‘Ten cents, sir.” 


...-Michigan farmers use collars instead of 
yokes on their oxen, and they find that the 
animals pull better; that is, the animals get 
along with fewer cuffs. 


...“*You Americans,” said an Englishman = 


a young lady, ‘‘ have no ancestry to which you 
can point with pride.” ‘That is very true,” she 
assented. ‘*Most of our ancestors came from 
England, you know.” 


....A paper is about to be started in the 
interest of dentistry. The salutatory will be 
something like this: Seth Spicer to Thomas 
Toothcarpenter, Dy. Professional services from 
July 1st to August Ist, $987.50. 


.... Lady (to nurse from the Midlands, view- 
ing the trackless for the first time): ‘‘ There, 
Jane! Thatis the sea!’ Jane (with hazy geo- 
graphical notions and some disgust): ‘Yes, 
mum ; but where’s the furrin parts?” 


.... Mamma,” said a little boy to his mother, 
the other day, ‘‘let me see you break Maud 8's 
record ; will you?” ‘What do you mean?” 
asked the mother. ‘‘ Why,” said the boy, inno- 
cently, ‘* Papa says you can talk faster than a 
horse can trot.” 


...-I[t seems a tritle odd, after all, to find the 
line, ‘‘Try one and you will use no other” in 
the advertisement of a new article of coffin. It 
appears in that cheerful trade journal, called 
The Shroud, and is, of course, intended for the 
undertaking eye only. 


.... Customer: “ What is this?” Market Man: 
‘* Head-Cheese.” Customer: “ And this?” Mar- 
ket Man: “ Pigs’ feet.’’ Customer: “You suc- 
ceed much better than most people.” Market 
Man: “Succeed! What in?” Customer: “In 
making both ends meat.” 


...-It is said that Mr. Travers, the well-known 
humorous Wall Street broker, recently attended 
a party in Newport, and was asked by a lady 
when it would be seven o’clock. He replied: 
‘* Tt-it-is-n-not-s-seven-o’clock-yet-but-it-will-be- 
b-b-by-the-t-time-I-can-say-it,” 


...“*Now,” said the photographer, taking 
hold of the cloth over the instrument, ‘“ are you 
all ready ?” ‘* Yes,” replied the customer, ‘ Well, 
just keep your eye on that sign,” he said, point. 
ing to a legend on the wall, which read: Posi- 
tively no credit, ‘and look pleasant.” 


...-Talleyrand, the Prime Minister of Napo- 
leon, was disliked by Madame de Stael. It so 
happened that Talleyrand was lame and Madame 
cross-eyed. Meeting one day, Madame said: 
‘* Monsieur, how is that poor leg?” Talleyrand 
quickly replied : ‘‘ Crooked, as you see.” 


...-Two pitmen were looking at the Hebrew 
inscriptions on the gravestones in the Jewish 
cemetery at Preston, Eng., when one said to the 
other: ‘‘Aa say, Billy, thoo’s a scholar. Noo, 
can thoo read them prescriptions on them grave- 
styens?” ‘Weel, Geordie,” replied the other, 
‘‘aa cannot do it noo; but aa could played 
them, aa think, if aa had ma fiddle here.” 


....Fair Philistine: ‘Yes, we've just returned 
from a visit to Antwerp, and, of course, we saw 
Ruben’s great picture at the cathedral. I don’t 
like it a bit. I never yet saw any picture by him 
I did like.” Artist (more in sorrow than in 
anger): ‘‘ Perhaps you have not come across the 
best examples of that great master.” Fair Phil- 
istine: “Perhaps not. By the by, there was 
one Rubeus there I liked.” Artist (much re- 
lieved): ‘‘Ah! there was one! I’m glad of 
that.” Fair Philistine: ‘Yes ; it was a picture 
of his death, painted by somebody else.” 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANTHONY, W. L., Pensacola, Fla., resigns. 

BARSTOW. G. R., closes his labors in Alna, 
Me. 

BUYNTON, Guorce E., ordained in Jefferson, 
Me. 

CHAPLIN, Cuartes C., Brenham, Texas, died 
recently. 

DAVIS. B. T., removes from Canaseraga to 
Newfane, N. Y. 

DEAN, Wm., D.D., Bangkok, Siam, returns to 
this country. 

EDEN, J. F,, Cairo, accepts call to Bunker Hill, 
Til. 

FARMER, J. P., Penn Yan, N. Y., accepts call 
to Hudson, Mich. 

GIBBS, B. B., Catskill, N. Y., resigns. 

HOPKINSON, H. M., Burmah, accepts call to 
Lebanon, Me. 

HULL, R. B., New York City, accepts call to 
Greenwood ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HUTCHINS, E. B., Cherry Creek, N. Y., resigns. 

JEFFREY, R., D.D., Denver, Col., resigns. 

JENSEN, Jutrvs, ord. in Chicago, Ill. 


LANE, B. H.. Worcester, Mass., called to Valley 
Falls, R. I 


LYON, A. J., removes from Marcellus to Trux- 
ton, 


MINER, N. W., Groton Bank, Conn., resigns. 

MYSLAND, E. L, ord. in Chicago, Ill. 

NELSON, James, Fannaille, Va., called to Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

ROWE, Cuauves H., Mystic, Conn., accepts call 
to South Abington, Mass, 


ROWLEY, F., Titusville, Penn., called to North 
Adams, Mass. 


PHILLIPS, T. E., South Pultney, N. Y., accepts 
call to New Albany, Penn. 


SHEPPARD, T. J., accepts call to Bucyrus, O. 
SMITH, C., Andover, N. Y., resigns. 
STEVENS, 8. W., ord. in Fargo, Dak. 


THOMAS, A. G., removes from Mount Holly, N. 
J., to Minneapolis, Minn. 


VASSAR, W. B., accepts call to Yalesville, Conn. 


WILCOX, A. J., East Lyme, called to Mystic, 
Conn, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ABBOT, Frep M., Marseilles, Ill, called to 
Ushkosh, Wis. 


- BARNES, Jou R., accepts call to Dwight, Ill, 


BATES, Henry L., Dover, O., called to Plymouth 
ch., Seattle, Wash. Ter. 

BEARD, Revsen A., inst. in Fargo, Dak. 

BORCHERS, Ernest F., called to Durant, Ia. 

BOSWORTH, Wri114M A., Independence, Kan., 
resigns. 

CARTER, Homer W., Brandon, accepts cali to 
New Richmond, Wis. 

CLARK, Wiiuram J., Oneida, accepts call to 
Danvers, LIL. 

FISHER, Herman P., accepts call to Ludlow, 
Vt. 


FRY, Henry B. (Pres.), accepts call to Gaines, 
B. ¥. 


HEADLEY, I. H. B., will act as state evangelist 
in Wisconsin. 

HICKS, Wri11am C., accepts call to Union and 
Jewell Junction, Ia, 
HUNTINGTON, Cures W., of Ellsworth, Me., 
called to Central ch., Providence, R, I. 
LAMB, Wi1114m A., inst. in North Village, New- 
tun, Mass. 

LISTON, Rosert T., Sayville, N. Y., resigns. 

McINIOSH, H. C., accepts call to Necedah, 
Wis. 

McINTIRE, VU. G., will supply for a year at Ed- 
gartown, Mass. 

MONTGOMERY, Joun A., Morris, accepts call 
to La Grange, Lil. 

NORTON, 8. H., Amboy, accepts call to Prince- 
ton, Ill. 

PITTS, E. T., inst. in West ch., Portland, Me. 

ROCKWELL, F. M., ord. in Cooperstown, Dak. 

SCOTT, Darius B., Hollis, N. H., called to Clin- 
ton, Mass. 

SEYMOUR, J. M., Ft. Wayne, Ind., accepts call 
to First Pres. ch., Norwalk, O. 

SEXTON, Wison D., Saybrook, Conn., accepts 
cal) to Pres. ch., Salem, O. 

SHERMAN, Eveene L., Harlan, Ia., accepts call 
to Oneida, Ill. 

STAFFORD, B. T., Spencerport, N. Y., will en- 
gage in missionary work in Florida. 

a. W. C., inst. in Third ch., St. Louis, 

°. 


WILLCOX, Cuanues F., ord. in Pawtucket ch., 
Lowell, Mass, 


WOODRUFF, W. L., Saylesville, R. 1, accepts 
call to E street ch., South Hoston, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


AUSTIN, Wm. L., Dunkirk, N. Y., accepts call to 
New Albany, Ind. 


- BEECHER, W. A., called to Barre Center, N. Y. 


CAT TELL, W. C. G., D.D., becomes Secretary of 
Ministerial Board of Relief. 


GARDINER, 8. A., inst. in Milford, Pike Co., 
Penn, 


HOYT, Cuanxes 8., called to Westminster ch., 
Chicago, Ill 


LINN, 8. P., Evansville, Ind., resigns. 
MADEIRA, A. D., D.D., inst. at Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 


M cLACHLAN, Jonny, Waterloo, called to Central 
ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUIR, Jony A., ord. and inst. in Newton, 
Penn, 


PRESTON, M. N., accepts call to Bath, N. Y. 


SEXTON, W. D., Saybrook, Conn., called to Say- 
brook, O. 


STEVENSON, Davin, D.D., inst. in Perth Am- 
boy, N. J, 





Music, 


Tue vigor of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety seems more conspicuously illustrated each 
Winter. On Saturday, the series of concerts 
for 1884—’85 began with an orchestsa of over one 
hundred members, most of whose faces are 
pleasantly familiar, and the Academy of Music 
was filled with an audience of more than the 
normal brilliancy and size. Quidnuncs assert 
that for several years it has required more di- 
plomacy to secure a Philharmonic box than a 
foreign ministry. It looks now as if the com- 
parison applied to the stalls. The program for 
this initial concert was the following : 





Symphony No. 3, in F Major...... ecccoeccosce Brahms 
Scena, “‘ E Dunque Ver”..........ss08 «+s Rubinstein 
i hg Dvorak 


INE TED an aie. pacnhinbamannnsen - Beethoven 
Soloist, Mme. Emma Fursch-Madi. 
Brahms’s new work improves on repeated hear- 
ing quite as much as we anticipated. With the 
magnificent first movement Allegro con Brio, and 
the Finale the ear is immediately captivated. It 
requires more time and analysis to realize the 
beauties of the siow movement and the graceful 
Allegretto. We do not find in either so considerable 
an absence of invention as at first. In the Andante 
the opening theme is not happily inaugurated. 
The material it offers is inferior to the second 
subject, taken up by the horn, oboe and fagotto. 
The working out of both is exquisite, and the 
orchestral combinations as the movement pro- 
gresses are so perfect and striking that we would 
be sorry to have this Andante other than it is, 
It is decidedly Schumannesque. It would be 
difficult to find a more beautiful episode in mod- 
ern symphonic writing than that in the Allegret- 
to, in which the delicious tones of the flute, the 
oboe and horn assume the burden of the leading 
subject, the clarionets and bassoons embroider- 
ing it with a sinuous polyphonic melody, the 
string band simultaneously taking up a figure 
in triplets that completes the charming effect 
in a way apt to occur only to so consum- 
mate a master of writing as Johannes Brahms, 
The fourth theme (in C Minor) of the Finale has 
a bacchanal rhythm which haunts the ear. The 
entire work is replete with those elusively 
beautiful ingenuities of scoring and dexterous 
modulations for which Brahms has no superior. 
The Dvorak overture opens strikingly, and its 
fine, broad, central theme is really dignified ; 
but the piece soon settles down into one of those 
spasmodic, chaotic, hysterical compositions, 
which are fascinating enough to listen to for 
harmonic and instrumental combinations, but lie 
far apart from the true expression of dramatic 
emotion in the orchestra as Cherubini, Beeth 
oven and Schumann convey it to us. Between 
such a composition, called dramatic, as this 
“* Husitska” and the overtures to ‘* Coriolanus” 
“Egmont” or ** Manfred” there is a mighty dif- 
ference. Mme. Fursch-Madi had a reception 
which betokened the important advance in pop- 
ularity which this remarkable artist has achieved 
here. There have been no voices heard on our 
stage for long years which have equaled hers for 
volume, united to sweetness and purity of in- 
tonation and an ease in production which makes 
the audience themselves always at ease for the 
singer’s success, no matter what she undertakes, 
The freshness and resonance of Mme. Fursch- 
Madi’s notes, as well as their peculiar brilliancy 
and floating quality, were admirably displayed 
by the size of the Academy. Neither the Ruben- 
stein scena nor the romance by Massenet have 
real musical value, and the incessant difficulties 
of the first are quite too great for the effect 
which any ordinary singer can produce in the 

selection. 


....-Mr. James H. Mapleson inaugurated his 
Italian opera season last week, Mme. Adelina 
Patti appearing on Mcnday in “Il Barbiere.” 
The voice of the captivating prima donna is as 
delightful as ever, and neither it nor her viva- 
cious self seems a day older than when she re- 
turned to New York three years ago. On the 
evening in which we go to press the season of 
German opera begins at the Metropolitan Opera 
House with Wagner's “‘ Tannhiuser,” and “ Fi- 
delio” and the “Huguenots” are to be heard 
during the week. No pains have been spared 
to make the series of performances under 
Dr. Damrosch’s direction as artistically perfect 
as possible. Comparisons are odious, and 
we make none. There is Italian music and 
Italian music, and while we are rejoiced when 
‘*Martha” or ‘‘Il Trovatore” are shelved, not to 
delight in the golden consonance from the 
throats of a Patti and a Scalchi means a narrow 
taste and an ill-cultivated ear, ‘“Semiramide” 
reads the flag from one house; “Die Walkiire” 
is inscribed on the other. There is no need of 
wrangling. We want the new order of things, 
and it bas been tardy in coming ; but let us have 
the good in the old, too. Music is music, and 
Donizetti ought to keep his place in the opera- 


frequenter’s heart as well as Gluck, Mozart or 
Wagner. 


-.--M. Charles Gounod lately said to a 
student friend, in course of a musical chat: 
“As you grow in your art, you will judge the 
eat masters of the it as 1 now judge the great 
Sraricians of former times, At your one I used to 
say ‘1’; at twenty-five I said ‘I and M ’; at 
forty, ‘Mozart and I’; now I say *Mozart.’” 





Literature, 


The prompt mention tn our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHA- 
BET.* 


ATTEMPTs to construct a history of the 
alphabet have been numerous, but until 
within the course of the present generation 
the material for 2 successful result has not 
been available. Whether even now any 
existing attempt can be called a success is 
a question that succeeding generations may 
perhaps decide, against that which seems 
good in the present light. It has been for 
some time conceded, by all except the 
minority deemed ignorant or wrong-headed, 
that most, if not all, the real alphabetic 
systems of the world had their original 
parent in the venerable Phenician. The 
debatable ground at present covers the 
origin of that primitive alphabet, and. the 
steps by which the later ones descended 
from it. 

Syllabaries, that is systems of writing 
whose characters represent syllables, not 
sounds, do not come into discussion in a 
history of letters, except so far as they may 
throw light upon the latter’s origin; for 
they can hardly teach anything about the 
development of letters, after the latter have 
once gained a separate existence; though 
in cases where a syllabary and an alphabet 
were coexistent in the same language, tiey 
may together teach us something about the 
special phonology of that language. 

A history of the alphabet, then, written 
for our day and generation, is properly a 
history, or at least a theory, of the origin 
of the Pheenician alphabet, and of the deri- 
vation therefrom of the various existing 
alphabets that have been generally accepted 
as a common medium of writing. Cipher 
writing and private cryptographs, with all 
other sporadic inventions, or local and tem- 
porary modifications of the general de- 
velopment, form no part of the object of 
such an inquiry. Nor do syllabaries, nor 
hieroglyphs, nor picture-writing (which 
does not strictly represent language), euter 
into account, except as they may have 
chanced to lie directly at the root of the 
springing up of an alphabet proper. 

But, with all this narrowing and limiting, 
the task of writing a history of the alpbabet 
is by no means either easy or simple. Lack 
of a succession of monuments, lack of cer- 
tainty as to the date of many of the monu- 
ments we have, the incidental coincidence 
of forms belonging to ages or circumstances 
widely remote one from another, the inde. 
pendent re-invention of an older form by a 
later hand, the re-adoption of a dropped 
letter to serve the exigences of a later pe. 
riod or of a different set of surroundings, 
the changes introduced by ignorance as 
well as by wisdom, the fluctuation in hu- 
man ideas and habits, that modify language 
itself—in short, all the motions and vicissi- 
tudes of humanity—enter into the problem 
at every turn, and render the work of the 
A-B-C historian as difficult as that of the 
philologist. A few things can be proved, 
many things can be inferred, and many 
more things can be sagaciously guessed; 
but it is only after a very wide and tolera- 
bly close survey of the labors of very many 
men that anything like a true history can 
be put together. 

All these matters should be considered in 
any estimate of Dr. Isaac Taylor’s The Al- 
phabet. Those who know his previous 
works will doubtless agree that he was a fit 
man to attempt such a task, and will ex- 
pect a result of infinite entertainment, with 
many mistakes, but, in the main, of im- 
mense labor and abundant solid merit. 
Those Americans who read his ‘‘ Words 
and Places,” and were turned away from 
that generally meritorious, instructive and 
pleasant compilation by his errors in treat- 
ing of American matters therein, may ap- 
proach his Alphabet with some prejudice; 
but it will be better for them to read it for 
the good that is. in it; not to expect perfec- 
tion, but to receive it as a really great and 

* Tue ALPHABET; Ak ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT oF LETTERS. By Isaac TaYLon, M.A., 
LL.D. In two volumes. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co. 8vo (9x6 inches); vol. I (Semitic Al- 


phabets), pp. xvi, 358; vol. II (Aryan Alphabets), pp. 
V, 898. 

















valuable, if not a magnificent work. In a 
work of this character any one must be 
more of a compiler than original investiga- 
tor; but Dr. Taylor is not undeserving in 
respect of the latter name, although he be- 
longs to the class of writers who now and 
then indulge in flings at the ‘‘ specialists,” 
in retaliation for the trips and tumbles to 
which the latter sometimes subject them. 

Accordingly no one will be disturbed if 
Dr. Taylor makes a slip in his ordinary 
etymologies, as when (Vol. IT, p. 190, note 
2) he speaks of the comma as “ originally a 
hair-line, as the name implies.” That, and 
other mistakes of like grade, might be 
thought egregious in an ordinary student 
of language; but perhaps they are pardon- 
able among those whoare broader or higher 
than the “specialists.” It is best to make 
allowance for all these things at the start, 
and to enjoy the book, and to learn from 
it, without béing annoyed at the inevitable. 

Considering the scope of the book, its 
size is certainly moderate, since it fills only 
two octavo volumes, of good type, and of 
no great thickness. As the author truly 
says, it represents the labors of many years; 
andit is such a book as could not have been 
written a score of years ago. Making al- 
lowance for the matters which may still be 
held in abeyance for a later final judgment, 
but witli regard to which the author had a 
right to espouse a side and defend it, this 
book is the first and only real history of 
the alphabet which our language has to 
sLow. It is, moreover, the result of faith- 
ful work, however much may be said about 
the presence or absence of self-judgment in 
sundry bits of advocacy. It is addressed to 
the better class of educated men, and it is 
always and everywhere free from the great- 
est sin in literature: it is interesting. 

The first volume of the work is devoted 
to the Semitic alphabets, with, however, an 
opening chapter upon the systems of pic- 
ture-writing and the syllabaries, as antece- 
dent to any alphabet. In determining the 
immediate parentage of the Phoenician al- 
phabet, Dr. Taylor follows, and pretty ac- 
curately outlines the work of de Rougé, 
which derived it from the hieratic Egyp- 
tian, especially as the latter is exemplified 
in the Papyrus Prisse, the (supposed) old- 
est known Egyptian papyrus, which was 
obtained at Thebes by M. Prisse d’Avennes, 
and by him given to. the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale at Paris. Dr. Taylor does not con- 
ceal the fact that many of the most emi- 
nent scholars, equally competent with him- 
self or with de Rougé, controvert this deri- 
vation, but he does not give their arguments 
with much fullness. The only alternative 
theories which he mentions as having been 
proposed are two exploded ones, aud a third 
that has neither advocate nor ground, a 
man of straw. Yet, while, as Dr. Taylor 
truly says, we have no rival theory to that 
of de Rougé, it is hardly true that “de 
Rougé remains master of the field” in any 
other sense. It does not follow that the 
theory is right because the disbelievers 
have not written up long theories to replace 
it. It may be true enough that the balance 
of printed argument is more in favor of de 
Rougé’s theory than any other yet put 
forth; but those who have for years been 
tamiliar with the Phoenician alphabet on 
the actual monuments, and derive their eun- 
clusions from that source, rather than from 
the inevitably faulty printed copies, feel 
that the last word has not yet been said 
about the origin of the Phoenician alphabet. 
Nor is it necessary to build a new house in 
order to pull down an old one. The Phe- 
nician scholar will not, any more than Dr. 
Taylor, insist that the Egyptian hieratic 
script was the parent of the Phoenician al- 
phabet. 

In reference to this point, also, the clos- 
ing sections of the chapter, on “the chro- 
nological considerations” and ‘‘the geo- 
graphical probabilities,” are by no means to 
be taken as established in all their parts. It 
seems, indeed, as if Dr. Taylor himself was 
conscious of their weakness. They mix 
fact, fancy and matters still sud ite, without 
any great diecrimination, and consequently 
lack the full force which Dr. Taylor’s de- 
lightful writing would otherwise carry. 
These chronological and geographical con- 
siderations, however, are, on his own show- 
ing, vital in every investigation of the al- 
phabet; and were he able to take firm 
ground here, he would probably have be- 
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trayed no leaning to the friendless theory of 
an Asia Minor origin. 

To the reader who has access to the great 
libraries it will seem a pity that Dr. Taylor 
purposely avoided burdening his work 
with exact references to authorities. In 
the laudable resolution to avoid all cheap 
notoriety to be obtained in that way, he has, 
in too many cases, omitted to state exactly 
where the original of this or that illustra- 
tion can be found, so as to enable the stu- 
dent to test the copy in the book with its 
source. Exact fac similes are hard enough 
to obtain at best; and itis not to be sup- 
posed that even so splendid a collection of 
illustrations as Dr. Taylor’s would be any 
substitute for their original sources, in the 
eyes of acritical student. A fue simile, for 
purposes of reading or decipherment, may 
be much ruder than one for the purpose of 
discussing derived and differentiated forms ; 
and—with no derogation to Dr. Taylor be 
it said—what is often clear on the stones or 
the photolithographs becomes either less 
clear or exaggerated in printed tables or fac 
similes, Even * processing,” or photo-en- 
graving with plaster and type metal, is far 
from being perfect as a reproducer of man- 
uscripts or printed pages. Dr. Taylor can- 
not be accused of a wish to cover up his 
tracks by neglect of special references, and 
he might have given many more than he 
has, since many of his numerous notes 
present could well be spared. 

The discussion of the development of 
the Phoenician alphabet, first into three 
great Semitic branches, and then into the 
various minor Semitic branches (the non- 
Semitic are reserved for the second vol- 
ume), is, with the exception of the hypo- 
thetical matters relating to the names of the 
letters, mostly within the bounds of a rea- 
sonable induction and deduction from the 
existing monuments, while the selection of 
mouuments is fairly typical. 

The Aramean alphabets, some of which 
have been hitherto called Phoenician, and 
are really not distinct from it, the author 
tieats in a separate chapter, deriving these 
alphabets from the original Phoenician, 
either directly or mediately, through the 
Aramean of the Egyptian papyri. This 
chapter was revised by Dr. Euting; but it 
is now in large measure antiquated by Dr. 
EKuting’s own Aramean inscription from 
‘Teima, of which an account wos given in 
Tuk INDEPENDENT, last June. It may be 
remarked that much of this chapter seems 
to be new in its concluajons, merely by rea- 
son of a change of terms. What was form- 
erly called Cufie is here divided into Cufic 
(often called modified Palmyrene), and Old 
Neskhi; so that a few men of straw are set 
up and knocked down in maintaining the 
great antiquity of the Arabic Neskhi and 
the Syriac Serta. The old investigators did 
not differ much, if any, from Dr. Taylor in 
his final conclusions about these scripts; 
but, in counting the steps of descent, he 
seems to have examined the labels of 
the old writers rather than their articles of 
merchandise, and to have overlooked the 
fact that many of the old labels have been 
recently changed. Such change is often 
necessary, by reason of new discoveries, 
and then the old facts have to be readjusted 
to the new nomenclature; but it by no 
means tollows that the old views or the old 
statements were incorrect. 

It may be remarked here that the proof 
adduced from Land to show that the Syrian 
scribes were accustomed to write vertically 
instead of horizontally, is no new thing, 
but was put forth by Adler a century ago. 
It is not conclusive, however, and the 
contrary habit is shown by many proofs. 
At the present day, Arabic scribes some- 
times write upside down; but they do not 
do it habitually. The words, ‘*The practice 
of writing in vertical lines, which was dis- 
continued by the Syrians in the thirteenth 
century,” embody two mere assumptions. 

Dr. Taylor’s arrangement of the immedi- 
ately derived Semitic alphabets is, as a 
whole, buth luminous and new as a com- 
munication to the general public. His 
division and grouping will not be ques- 
tioned, nor will his statement that each of 
the three great Semitic branches of the 
original stem became itself the parent of a 
family of non-Semitic alphabets. 

The second volume treats of the non- 
Semitic alphabets, called by the conven- 
tional term of Aryan. The whole treatise 
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follows the division just indicated—viz., the 
Greek and other Hellenic and European 
alphabets, descended from the older, or 
Pheenician proper, stem; the ‘ Iranian” 
(Persian and congeners), descended from 
the Aramean; and the Indian group, 
descended from the South Semitic. The 
Greek alphabet requires a chapter for itself, 
the Hellenic another, and the “ Iranian” 
and Indian one each. 

Of all these, and of the whole book as 
well, the chapters on the Greek alphabet 
and its descendants contain the most that 
is of general interest, besides being the por- 
tion which the greater number of scholars 
who have access to the various epigraphic 
monographs will be most casily able to 
test. This chapter is wrought out in a 
masterly way, with much self-judgment 
and candor, and will commend itself to ex- 
perts. It should be said, however, that 
the author’s treatment of the Cypriote syl- 
labary is both erroneous and superficial; 
and that his leaning to the *‘ Hittite” deri 
vation of the syllabary will not be every- 
where accepted. [is Cypriote type is. not 
typical, and some of the forms employed 
are scarcely to be found on the monuments 
at all. The only specimen he gives of a 
Cypriote inscription—viz., that of the gold 
armlets in New York—has only five of its 
syllables after the pattern of the armlets 
themselves, las one of its characters entire- 
ly wrong (both in the Cypriote type and its 
Roman transliteration), and one character 
(occurring twice) which is after no actual 
pattern whatever. In his short tables of 
the Cypriote character, two mutilated forms 
are given as typical ones, and one acci- 
dental malformation (exaggerated at that) 
ix given to prove a Hittite resemblance. 
In the Lycian, also, Savelsberg and the 
original monuments in the British Museum 
are a better authority than Schmidt, who 
seems to enjoy Dr. Taylor's greatest confi- 
dence. The * Asianic Syllabary ” still lacks 
sufficient evidence, not to say proof, for 
general acceptance, though no one will 
blame Dr. Taylor for having his own opin- 
ion. 

Aside from such objectionable places as 
those just mentioned, all that the author 
has to say about the Greek, Latin, and 
other European alphabets will be found 
delightful and instructive. It is a grand 
gathering of the chief points about matters 
with most of which the specialists have 
been long familiar, but which the ordinary 
student does not easily find in his way. If 
it only wakes up the professors and schol- 
ars in Greek to know that they must learn 
something of epigraphy, in order to be eom- 
petent in their own department, it will have 
accomplished a great and excellent work. 

To stop and point out matters of special 
interest in so comprehensive a book is out 
of the question. It is crowded with mat- 
ters of interest, and it throbs with life. 
Nor, in its errors, doesit descend to the old- 
fashioned level of semi-sentimental, semi- 
transcendental speculation. It is cour- 
ageous and manly, while it is human. 

But it should not be omitted to commend 
and rejoice in the enterprise that has 
filled the book with fac similes, tables, and 
illustrative specimens. There are few 
places in the world where such a book 
could be printed with such a variety of 
type. Probably London, Leipzig, Paris, 
and Vienna would exhaust the list. It is 
this feature of the book, too, which gives 
it a special value toepigraphists. It is not 
that the illustrations (especially those made 
by type) are always perfect; but they group 
in a portable pair of volumes matters 
otherwise found only in scattered treatises 
(often large and ponderous), in such a shape 
as to serve as a most convenient reminder. 
The expert, too, will more readily pardon 
imperfections; while the non-expert would 
probably make infinitely more mistakes in 
going to the original sources themselves, 
were they available to him, than he will 
carry away from Dr. Taylor at second 
hand. 

The epilogue at the end of the second 
volume is also to be commended. Espe- 
cially to be noted are the remarks which de- 
clare in substance the discarding of instan- 
taneous invention as the cause of an alpha- 
bet, and which insist on the tracing out 
of that slower invention which is produced 
by the tuition of Mother Necessity; an in- 
vention which deals with particulars and 








bends to the force of surrounding cireum- 
stances. Probably no philologist or epi- 
graphist of any attainment expects any 
longer to discover when a fiat created 
either letters or writing. Perhaps it is 
going too, far to assume ‘“‘that no al- 
phabetical changes are ever accidental or 
arbitrary”; for that statement at Icast 
raises a war of words, which is hopeless so 
long as one set of men call that thing ‘nven- 
tion which others call differentiation, or 
call that creation which others call inven- 
tion. 

But the best way to get a fair apprecia- 
tion of this meritorious book is to read it. 
Judging by the past, it is not likely that it 
will soon be superseded. It will be read 
by all the experts, and its life and vigor 
will give it a hearing where mere technicali- 
fies could scarce obtain an audience. 
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LES FILLES DE JOHN BULL.” 


‘THE power of seeing honestly, fully and with- 
ont bias the familiar life of a foreign nation, 
is the rarest gift of a humamst—xso rare, indeed, 
that one will hardly know how to employ all 
the fingers of one hand in counting the writers 
who have possessed it. The uncommon consti- 
tutional fairness is xo limited by the ingrained 
habit of interpreting internal qualities by exter- 
nal and conventional indications, that the lines 
within which success is possible are placed very 
closely together, 

We believe it to be a moral impossibility for a 
Frenchman, unless born of an English mother, 
to judge adequately of Engiish life ;and certainly 
Max O’Rell furnishes no argument against this 
belief. In the book which gave him the celebrity 
of a day, ‘ John Bull et Son Tle,” he made many 
and good points, hitting salient traits of English, 
or rather, London life with « satirical verve 
which was at once very amusing and instructive, 
as well as fair, considered as satire or caricature 
but which to any one who is thoroughly familiar, 
with English domesticity was clearly the result 
of assidnons sauntering in the streets and parks 
of London and reading the police reports. 

The immense good humor of the English peo- 
ple is shown by the greater vogue which any 
satire on themselves has than a similar study on 
their neighbors ; and Max O’Rell’s tirst book was 
a great success, almost unprecedented in fact, 
in spite of its superficiality and malice ; but this 
second will hardly, we conceive, add to his pop- 
ularity or literary dignity. As writing, it seems 
to have been the scraping together in haste of 
whatever odds and ends, pertinent and im- 
pertinent, were in the author’s portfolio, scrap- 
book or humor, in haste to catch the wind of 
favor which had wafted its predecessor into its 
success, This book is as superficial as its 
elder sister, much more ignorant of the subject 
it pretends to treat of, ill and carelessly edited, 
and, what ia worse, steeped in the vulgarity of a 
man who, having made a hit by a humorous dis- 
play of indelicacy, is encouraged to go on with a 
stupid display of indecency. It is unfair, mali- 
cious and ignorant, and interlards fulsome and 
transparent flattery with allegations which, as 
general statements, are simply slanderous ; mixes 
protestations of purity of intention and regard 
with the saleté of the worst French literature and 
hfe, 80 badly veiled as to lose the attractiveness 
even of artistically draped indecency. His preface 
proclaims Mistress Bull “ goddess of wedded 
happiness” and declares that “she may look over 
this volume from end to end without fear of en- 
countering any indiscretion,” and then goes on 
with a glorification of lust which no pure wo- 
man could get through, and which cven a man 
who respects his wife and mother cannot read 
without disgust, but which evidently embodies 
the author’s ideas of existence and happiness, 

Leaving out some considerations on school- 
teachers and their treatment, evidently motived 
by experience, and some passages apparently 
left over from the making up of the former 
book, what this contains may nave been gath- 
ered from the study of London streets and 
places after dark, and ill-kept lodgings in the 
Power Street quarter. [ts standard of “ indis- 
cretion” may be judged from the following pas- 
sages: ‘‘En Angleterre sweet hearter signitie 
faire ouvertement sa cour, mener sa fiancé chez 
ses ais, au concert, au spectacle, au bal, faire 
avec elie des promenades sentimentales plus ou 
moins solitaires, prendre avec celle mille petites 
libertés bienséantes ; c’est, en an mot, jouer toute 
ja comedie de l'amour moins le cinqieme acte, 
Dame, il arrive bien quelquefois au accidents, 
c’est inevitable ; entrainés par le success de la 
piéce les mellieurs acteurs s’oublient, . 
et on joue le cingieme acte. . . C'est un 
spectacle fort étrange dans un pays ou la ré- 
serve, la pruderie, la décence sont poussées 
jusq’a l'incommodité, que d’observer les couples 
d@amourenx se promener, 4 la tombée de la nuit 
en se tenant par Ja main, par la taille, par le cou, 
et dans certaines rues un peu desertes former 
de veritable processions. Je ne parle plus du 
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*Joun Buii’s Daventers. By Max O’RELL. 
Translated by C. VaLExTInx. Bible House: Richard 
A. Saalfield. 


classes superieures, c’est bien entendu mais 
enfin je parle de la classe bourgeoise moyenne, de 
la classe marchande aisée. . . . Les bancs 
au parcs, les promenades publiques, sont 
occupés toute la soirée par les sweethearts (he 
is still treating of the classe bourgeoise moyenne, 
ete.), les bancs sont faits pour trois personnes, 
mais en se serrant un peu ony tient six. Les 
couples sont la des heures entieres, entrelacés 
silencieux, la bouche sur la bouche, les une a 
cété des autres. J’ai toujours admiré le stoé- 
cisme de ces bons jeunes Anglais que peuvent 
ainsi endurer pendent dex heures, ce voluptueux 
traitement sans en epreuver de desagrements 
facheux. Cependant si vous avez de la patience 
et que vous vous teniez ferme 4 votre poste 
d observation vous verrez de temps en temps un 
couple se lever et aller errer dans les pasages du 
parc les plus deserts.” 

Perhaps, as a single passage, this may be 
chosen as illustrating at once the notion of 
decency in literature, accuracy of statement 
and ideas of English society ; for all this is told 
of the ‘“‘rexspectable middle class.” The chap- 
ters on love are, it need not be said, repoussoirs 
of lascivious suggestion. Nor does the author 
show the slightest comprehension of ever bhav- 
ing made a study of the life or nature of a pure 
and refined English woman, or of the manners 
or morals of the better classes of English peo- 
ple. It is incredible that he should ever have 
been admitted to really good society in England. 
His ideas seem to be contained in this passage, 
which, if less frank and brutal than a passage 
of Zola, has less to justify its being put in print ; 
for it is neither new nor true, except for the 
class of which Max O’Rell is one. * Oui, tout 
le charme de la femme est dans la suggestion, 
jallais presque dire dans Villusion, l'amour ne 
salimenti par d’autre chose, et le plus grand 
attrait de ce qu’on voit c’est ce qu’on ne voit 
pas; temoin le succés du corsage decolleté en 
losenge qu’était a la mode en Angleterre, il y a 
deux ans. La robe était agrégée au cou, et il 
semblait que la gorge, dans son expansion avait 
brisé les entraves il fait craquer le corsage qui 
baillait en losenge montrant peu, laissant diviner 
beaucoup. L’¢tait agacant, piquant en diable.” 
His ideal of a wife is a complaisant mistress, 
and of an English woman, the shop-girls and 
bar-maids. His experience of house-keeping 
appears to be in lodging houses, where they 
never make a bed, but only throw the clothes 
over the foot of the bedstead, shake the feather 
bed and then turn the clothes back. If, to keep 
up an appearance of fairness, he praises some- 
thing, it is to pull it to pieces mercilessly on 
another page, or to add force to his abuse in 
general. Even Americans come in for some of 
his veracious criticism, though he was never 
in this country. “In America, amongst the 
cousins of John Bull, there are no longer ser- 
vants; there are ‘lady helps’ whom the mis- 
tresves treat as friends, as equal with equal.” 
And the generalizations on England are about as 
true as this; here and there a brilliant jeu 
esprit, hitting off an English foible, is amus- 
ing, and ax caricature fair enough ; but the mass 
of the book is malicious, without being 
spirituelle, exaggerated, without the point of 
good caricature, abusive, without honesty or 
penetration, and with the exception of here 
and there a sparkling passage, of a deadly dull- 
ness, especially in his dialogues iugged in to 
make a book. The only English weakness the 
author has not abused beyond measure is that 
which will probably induce the English public 
to read his book because of its predecessor there 
were sold one hundred thousand copies in Eng- 
land, and of this probably half as many will be. 
Stranger than all, the American edition is issued 
from the Bible House in this city. 
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.... The Mary Jane Papers, by A. G.Plympton, 
(White, Stokes & Allen) are not to be encouraged. 
They are too smart for us, and too slangy for 
boys and girls in our parish. Their wit and fun 
are exactly of the kind which every sensible per- 
son is at his wits’ ends to learn how to take out 
of the youngsters now growing up, before it 
makes them wholly intolerable.-———Mrs. 
Molesworth’s Christmas-Tree Land (Macmillan 
& Co.) is a delightful and refreshing contrast, 
written in a pure and simple style, with a good 
moral point, enriched with a fine vein of youth- 
ful sentiment running through it, and nowhere 
lacking in that fine art which commands the 
sympathy of young readers, It is every way & 
book for them to amuse themselves with. The 
illustrations are by Walter Crane, and done in 
the style which has led us to expect something 
worth Icoking at in everything that bears his 
name, The French Prisoners, A Story for 
Boys, by Edward Bertz (Macmillan & Co.), is an 
everyday sort of a story, with good point and 
healthy in tone. It describes the history of two 
prisoners of war in Germany, one of whom, 
meeting life there with brave cheerfulness, is 
able to win friendship and favor and find 
peace and happiness in a humble lot. The 
other, in the same condition, poisons his 
life at the roots by the bitterness of his 
own spirit. To enforce this lesson as the 
secret of happiness in ordinary life is the very 
excelent point of the book, which is written 








throughout in a wise and gentle spirit, and 
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omits no opportunity to deprecate war as a bar- 
baric survival, wholly unnecessary in a civilized 
age. The Messrs. Harper republish, from 
their Young People, where it has formed an at- 
tractive feature for the pastsix months, Left Be- 
hind; or, Ten Days a Newsboy, by James Otis. It 
is a good and pleasant story, told in a neat way, 
and published with good illustrations. 
Spinning Wheel Stories is a new series of Louisa 
M. Alcott’s tales, republished from the St, Nicho- 
las, by the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston. 
They are a new proof of the versatility and un- 
exhausted freshness of the author, whose story 
books now make a small library.---—-We recog- 
nize Six Girls: A Home Story for Girls, by 
Fannie Bell Irving, as an old acquaintance. It 
is a fairly good tale, with alarge amount of 
tragedy and adventure in it, which end just 
when they should and as they should to give the 
story a good moral turn. (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat). The same house publish for 1885 
Zigzag Journeys in Acadia‘and New France, by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, which is in the style of 
the numbers that have preceded it in the same 
series. The pages are crowded with illustra- 
tions that have a miscellaneous appearance. The 
subject matter of the book is good and capable, 
under judicious treatment, of furnishing a great 
store of profitable entertainment to young 
readers._———The people’s annual illustrated 
juvenile book is Chatterbox, published by the 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat of Boston. The bound 
volume for the current year is at hand. It at- 
tempts no novelties in style or in art, but works 
on in the good old fashioned way which is ac- 
cepted and understood by the people, and which 
has for so many years proved entertaining to its 
readers. 











..We acknowledge the receipt of the latt 
twelvemonth’s issue of The Century Magazine? 
bound in two volumes, royal for looks and royal 
for richness of matter and illustrations,-_-_— 
From the same publishers we have also the two 
annual volumes of the St. Nicholas, with its be- 
wildering variety of contents and encyclopediac 
round of all that can be put by the wit or skill of 
man or woman onto paper to instruct, attract or 
entertain young readers.————We are glad, also, 
to notice that the Century Co. publish a selection 
of the best papers and illustrations that have 
appeared in the Sf. Nicholas in the last eight 
years, intended to please the smallest and young- 
est clientéle of the magazine. In 1876 Mrs. Dodge 
compiled a similar selection, which met with a 
large sale under the title of ‘‘ Baby Days.” The 
present selection is started with an edition of 
15,000, under the title of the Baby World. 


.-The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. con- 
front the New Year with four decorative calen- 
dars, with a package of selections for every day 
in the year fastened to an illuminated card- 
board. The characteristic feature of each cal- 
endar is the portrait of one of the American 
poets--Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Em- 
erson—surrounded with graceful emblematic fig- 
ures, and making in each case a beautiful and 
artistic background for the daily selections from 
the poet. The coloring of the cards is bright, on 
a gold background, and their merits such as to 
make choice between them difficult. 

.-The pains which the Messrs. White, Stokes 
& Allen take with their publications is very ap- 
parent in the folio edition they have just pub- 
lished of The | Kindergarten Children. Simple, 
lively, legible, and imprinted on solid, strong 
paper, that will bear rough usage.———-The 
same house publish a pretty little conceit of 


pansies to hang on the wall through the Winter, 
and mingle the tints of the flowers with the 
poets’ songs about them in Heurtsease Poems 
Pansies, arranged and illustrated by Sam. B. 
Skelding. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN American edition of Hoffman’s “Weird 
Tales” is coming from the press of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


..In the November number of the Overland 
Monthly Ada Langworthy Collier begins a serial 
novel, describing Western life. 


--The November Cenfury already issued to 
the extent of two editions must go into a third. 
The December edition will aggregate 160,000 
copies, 

.-Mr.. Francis Lathrop has designed a new 
cover for the embellishment of Cassell’s Family 
Magazine. It will come into use with the Jan- 
Mary number. 

--..Mr. J. H. Morse writes of the genius of 
Edgar Allan Poe in The Critic of last week. Mr. 
0. C. Auringer also prints an autumnal sonnet 
entitled “‘ Fading Days.” 


---The Messrs. Ginn & Heath have in prepa- 
ration “a Text-Book for Teaching Temperance,” 
a8 they term it, in the public schools. It will be 
edited by Mr. Axel Gustafson, who will be recol- 
lected as the author of “The Foundation of 
Death,” a temperance publication which has 
lately excited wide attention. 


--The Commercial Advertiser has decided 
to begin the publication of a series of short 
stories in its supplement of November 15th, by 
the principal magazine writers of this country, 
which it hopes to keep up indefinitely as a fea- 





ture of the paper. The feuilleton element seems 
permanently transplanted to American journal- 
ism. 

.-The Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. an- 
nounce a number of interesting publications 
for the holidays, their post of honor being given 
to the splendidly illustrated volume, ‘‘The Seven 
Ages of Man.” The artists, whose work appears 
in this are Church, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, 
Frost and others. The same firm has also in 
readiness a superb American reprint of the 
Leloir-illustrated edition of Sterne’s ‘“‘ Senti- 
mental Journey.” The same firm seems to be 
making an earnest endeavor to bring historical, 
scientific, and other important information 
within reach of the younger class of readers. 
We notice two additions to their ‘Young Folks’ 
Series” : ‘* Our Young Folk’ Josephus,” uniform 
with “Plutarch,” issued a year ago, and “‘ Our 
Young Folks’ Ideas,” on the same general plan 
with ‘‘Whys and Wherefores,” also brought out 
last season. 


..Babyhood, a new and unique periodical, 
will begin its literary career in December. This 
magazine will not be a juvenile. It will consist 
of thirty-two pages, to be devoted exclusively to 
the care of infants and young children, and the 
general interests of the nursery. It will discuss, 
according to its prospectus: 

“All topics relating to the child’s physica) and 
mental development (in so far as they do not en- 
croach upon the province of the physician); with 
dress, food, and general nursery economy. {t will 
comprise articles on occupations and amusements ; 
descriptions of games and toys, inventions and 
novelties in the way of nursery appliances and 
fittings. It will seek to bring sanitary requirements 
and allied topics into more general considera- 
tion; its columns will be open for communications 
from mothers to mothers ; and, in short, its mission 
will be to present, in the most practical and readable 
shape, current news and information, from every 
available source, which may contribute to the wel- 
fare of infancy, and aid in lightening the thousand- 
and-one duties of indoor and outdoor nursery life.” 


The editor will be Marion Harland, and its list of 
regular contributors full. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtldering variety recently tntro- 
duced inte the size and form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shali herea/ter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures 0f booksin 
this list in inehes and quarters. The number firat 
given is the length.) 

Nature's Serial Story. By Edward P. Boe, author” 


Barriers Ly Away,” etc. Illustrated. 
eS PP. ae | _New vem ae se 
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Ook, ” ote. uthorized 
een. bys ary L. ‘Booth. filwetreten, 

74x4}4, pp. xvili, 342. The same............. 

Memories of a Man of the World. Fifty Years 
of London Life. By Edmund Yates, 74 x4%4, 
pp. xvii, 444. © 88) 

Sir Moses HonteBoge. A Centennial Biography 
with Selections from Letters and Journal 
By Lucien Wolf. swaswared, Rinspeed Db: 
xiv, 254. The ag op 1% 

Left Behind; 


» Pp. 200. The same,..... 
A ose “of the Haha an B 
the Rev. James Stormonth. eneaeey, iy 
lin iquare Library.) 11x8, pp. 56. The same. 
Me moirs of a Men of the World. By Bemund 
Yates. I arte. (Franklin re Li- 
Pa pp. 62. Par si pp. 
The Mistletoe Bough. Edited by M., Brad. 
don, author of “ Lady Audle * Secret,” etc. 
(franklin Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 62. 
TO GING, cece scnnsevericeusscascnasesscocsteseses 
Poems fer Gpricin nas, Easter and New Year's. 
Ae ezekiah Butterworth. Illustrated. 9x 
pp. xi, 153. Boston: Estes and Lauriat.. 
Zinses J Journq pe in Acadia and New. France. By 
utterworth, author ef “Youn 
Polke Haters of America,” ete. Lamenape 
8\x644, pp. 320. The same.. en 
Six Gite, a Home Story for Girls. ‘By Fannie 
Belle Irving. Seustraree. Nested Dp. a6. 
The Asay 
‘Thee Vassar Girls in ‘South. America. ‘By “Liz- 
ew. Champney. Illustrated. 8x6, pp. 
339. BOW GMED> cc cvcccecesssscnsspacecocesecoscese 
Chatterbox. Edited by J. Bvskine Caan, ond isan 
934x7, pp. 412. The same. 
in. ot Christ Soe Common Life. “By R. 
Ms Pp. 404. seuypnene liod: 
der % Stoughton, eoccce 


Fae! Story of the Life of Jenn. old D , Words 


By the 
not — Bile’ ed Tilus- 
trated. 8x6,pp. ith Ey Ge iccecscrce 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CORRECT SPEAKING AND WRITING 


18 BEST LEARNED FROM 


BARDEEN'S COMPLETE RHETORIC, 


which treats in an original, popular, and practical 
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manner the following topica: 
Sentence-Making: | The Essay: 
Facility and Felicity. Main Purpose, to interest. 
c ions | Oratory: 
eave o Main Purpose, to persuade, 
To Promote Sociability. Poetry: 
Letter-Writing: (Main Purpose, Contem- 
To Convey Information. plation. 


Postpaid, o1.%, 
SENTENCE-MAKING (separate), 75 cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William Street. New York. 
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The Leading Magazine for Young Folks. 
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TOURISTS IN EUROPE, 
From “ Personatiy Conducted,” by Frank R. Stockton, inthe November ST, NICHOLAS, 








ruin.” 


the boys and gir 
influence to a wonderful de » 


‘Can we afford to take Sr. 
to-day, should be: 


ands of young readers ; 
editor and publishers, ipo-da: 


torial resources, 


‘¢ His One Fault,’? a serial sto 
by the popular author, J. T. Trow 
ockton. 


“ Historic Boys.” By E. 8S. Brooks. 
** Ready for Business”? : 


J. Manson. 


popular pape 
Ph Among t 
tions of a boy-page 


amusing. By Edmund Alton. 


serial story by a new. writer, C 
+ The Progress of Invention’?: “ 


100-ton Gun,” ete, 
Chas. E. Bolton. 





news deaters sell b 





The Ore Creoles of Louisians. By George Ww. Cable, 


A Michigan mother (and competent critic) writes to the Editor of St. Nicno.as: 
vinced that no child who is without 87. Nicos can successfully compete in the race of life with 
those who have had the benefit of ita wonderful 
informs us that one of his parishioners lately sai 


While these welcome instances serve to show the scope of Sr. NICHOLAS as @ 
young folks, they do not indicate the thousand ways in which it delights, instructs, and truly hel 
~4 who are familiar with ites pages month by month. No printed periodical can 
the place of parent, pastor or school-teacher ; but a good magazine can supplement their work and 
In view of this, it is not extravagant to sa 
10HOLAS ?""—the question of every earnest household in this country, 


‘6 Historic Girls,’? a companion series to 


suggestions to 
boys about to choose an occupation—based on 
personal interviews with prominent representa- 
tives of various trades and professions, By G. 


*¢ Driven Back to Eden,’’ a serial story 
of country life for young folk. By E.P. Roe. 
‘¢ Talks for Zoune Folks,’’ a series of 
by H. H. (Helen Jackson). 
e Lawemakers,”’ recollec- 
in the U. 8. Senate—contain- 
ing political information, both jnstructive and 


‘* Davy and the Goblin thy pI ad 
as. . 


Palanquin to Parlor-car, ” From Cress-bow to 
ptive papers, iy 


“Tam con- 


es.”” Anda prominent clergymen of Chicago 
tohim: “St. NicHo.as has saved my boy from 


magazine for 


that—instead of 


“CAN WE AFFORD NOT TO TAKE ST. NICHOLAS? 


The magazine, during its eleven prosperous years, has grown familiar to hundreds of thous- 
and their interest and intelligent enjoyment have constantly ins 


ired the 


y, ite strength is in ite wholesome growth, its sympathy with young 
life, its hearty recognition of the movement of events, and its steadily increasing literary and pic- 


This list of some of the good things already secured will give an idea of the magnitude of the 
preparations for future numbers of St, NicHoLas: 


ATTRACTIONS FOR 1885. 


for boys, 

ridge. 
‘*Personally Conducted,’’ illustrated 

ae on famous places in Europe. By F. R. 
t 


Short Stories by Louisa M. Alcott. 

s* art Work for Young Folks ’’: 
on decorative handicraft, by Chas.G. Leland. 

** Sheep or Silver??? A story of Texan life, 
By the late Rev. William M. Baker. 

‘6A Garden of Girls,’’ being six short 
stories for girls, by Six Leading Writers. 

o6 on of Two Ly 9? ; stories of 


musicians. 
pers y sare allock Foote, 
e 


Washington —* Julia 
Soke er, Anna Lea we ° 
Stoddard, D. Ker Ernest pein | 
Clara E. Clement, Lieutanent Schwat- 
ka, and others. 
the Illustrations will be the work of the 
its an 
pte of them. In 
numbers are beautifully 
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Now is the time to subscribe; price, $3.00 a year; 25 centsanumber. AU book and 
3s and take subscriptions, or remittance may be made direst to 
the publishers THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th St., New York, N. ¥. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 





THE QUIVER 





An Illustrated Magazine, for Sunday and General 


Reading. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Price, 15 Cents Monthly. 


%1.50 Per Year. 


Commences with the December Number, 1884, will be ready November 15th. 


Tue Quiver is now published in America for the first time. It isthe most popular Magazine 
of its class in the world, and needs but to be known here to be appreciated. 
The Contributors to Tux Quiver include some of the best known writers of this country and 


Europe. Among them are Hugh Macmillan, D.D., 


Prof. Blaikie, H. Martin Hart, Dean of 


Denver ; Dr. Beyan, Late of the Brick Church, New York ; Dr. John Stoughton, Lord Brabazon, 


and many others. 


Tue Quiver is not a sectarian magazine, but appeals to Christian families, no matter what 


their denomination. 


The serial and otber stories will be none the less interesting in character and incicent be- 
cause they show the valueof sound principle in every department of life; while the papers and 
lessons for teachers and children, the descriptive topographical papers, the articles on Christian 
work and enterprise abroad and at home, the records of good deeds done throughout the world, 


the music and poetry 


and the numerous other features whic h, in a word, combine to make Tux 


Quiver what it is and always has been—all these will be maintained in their fullest extent and ef- 
fectivencss, and with the same earnest hope that the work of the future will be as full of real and 


blessed results as it has been these many past years, 


The publishers of THe Quiver look for the hearty co-operation of the clergy in their efforts to 
introduce this Magazine into the United States, and to the heads of Christian households through- 


out the land. 


The Prospectus, giving many details, such as a list of subjects with the name of the author, 


sent free on application. 


The Subscription to Tue Quiver has been placed at the very low price of $1.50 a year, so that 
every one, no matter what his means, may enjoy its monthly visitations, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


730 and 7-41 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE EMPIRE OF THE HITTITES. 


By William Wright, B. A., D.D. With De- 
cipherment of Hittite Inscriptions. By 
Professor A. H, Sayce, LL.D. A Hittite 
Map. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson, 
F. R. 8., ete., and Captain Conder, 
R. E. And a complete set of Hit- 
tite Inscriptions. Revised by Mr. W. 
H. Rylands, F. 8. A. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 
$6.00. 

“ The object of this book is to restore the Empire ot 
the Hittites to ite rightful position in Secular History 
and thus to confirm the scattered references to the 
Hittites in Sacred History. As soon as the 
key was found to the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the 
cuneiforws of Assyria, a mighty Hittite people began 
to emerge. They appeared chiefly as a nation of 
warriors in constant conflict with the great mon- 
archies on their borders, but in almost every detail 
they corresponded to the Hittites of the Bible.” 

“ The volume will be e ager! y bought and read by all 
those who are Rategentes in the reconstruction of 
ancient A d in the connection of the great 
Oriental peoples of anuquey with the Hebrew 
Dation.""—INDEPENDENT 

THE LIFE OF ST, PAUL. 

With Map. By Rev. James Stalker, M.A., 

author of ‘The Life of Jesus Christ.” 


12mo, 75 cents. 
JOHN WICLIF, PATRIOT AND RE- 
FORMER, LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


By Rudolph Buddensieg. 
Edition. 


5th Centenary 
16mo, vellum, 75 cents. 





* "The above books will be sent upon receipt of ad- 
vertised price, Catalogues of our regular stock will 
be matied, if desired, to those interestid. A New Cat- 
alogue of Music and Musical Literature also ready, 
New Catalogue of Rare, Curious and valuable Second- 
hand Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
No. 745 Broadway, New York. 





“ This sumptuous-looking volume is the crown of 
the series, and includes all that any church can need 
or desire for the service of song.”—Rev. J. G. Dav- 
ENPORT, 2d Cong’! Church, Waterbury, Conn. 


LAUDES DOMINI 


A BELECTION OF 


SprrirvaL Sones, ANociENT AND Mopern. 
Rev. Dr. Robinson's latest church music book. 
** It ie destined to lead the taste of congregations and 
choirs to a higher clase of lyrics and music,’ 
—-GOLDEN Rute. 


Churches contemplating the adoption of a new 
bymn and tune boo should not fail to examine 
both **Laudes Domini” and “Spiritual Songs 
for Church and Choir,” the two leading books 
of to-day (both by Dr. Robinson), They differ 
in some important respects. We publish these, 
and also the best hymn books for the prayer- 
meeting and the Sunday-school, and selections 
for responsive reading, etc. We areglad to send 
further information to inquirers. Tus CEntv- 
ny Co,, 38 East 17th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Limited, 


Broadway, New York. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


New Theological Works. 
BY BISHOP TEMPLE. 


The Relations between Religion 


and Science, 
BEING THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1884. 
BY THE RIGHT REV. FREDERICK LORD, 


Bishop of Exeter, 
12mo, $1.50, 


By Doctor Maclaren, of Manchester, 
NOW READY. 


A YEAR’S MINISTRY, 


FIRST SERIES, 
BY ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
12m0, $1.50; 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE SECRET OF POWER 
And Other Sermons. 
1émo, $1.25. 

Sermons Preached at Manchester. 
THREE SERIES. 
l6mo, each $1.25. 


Sermons more sober and yet more forcible, and 
with a certain wise and practical spirituality about 
them it would not be easy to find.—Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVENU EB, | NEW W YORK. 





**Good Cooking Gives Tranquil Minds,” 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY 
BOOK ; 


or, How to Live Well and Wisely Eve 
Year. Containing over 2,000 recipes. Ber 4 
Déliée, Caterer of the New York Club; ex-chef of 
the Union oa Manhattan Clubs. Large 8vo, halt 
leather, $4.00 


A new cainthi containing 365 different bil!s of fare, 
giving concise instructions how to properly prepare 
and serve all kinds of domestic and fo wels culinary 
provisions in every way for each su ding season, 
and mosily convenient tor Private Tamilies, Clubs, 
Bayeurente, Hotels, etc. 


t must prove a boon ‘to the h if 
charged wi Lt or of wetting ore Aa; 


and ood hag A | — Times, 
he book is exceptionally a rinted and well 
frrenged. Sy! in - gene ral comple nese is infinite) 
w 
which we are familiar.” ~ Advertiser, Boston =e 
G. P. PUTNAM?S SONS, 
27 and 2 9 West 23d Street, New York. 


Our.Little Ones and the Nursery, 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful m: — in 
the world the 
youngest readers. If 
you have never seen it, 
send us your address 
and we will mail youa 
specimen copy free. 


Canvassers wanted, 


SS Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Copies, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co. 36 Bromfleld St., Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE. 


Christmas Holiday Number, 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, W. D. HOWELLS, 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, E. C. STEDMAN, 
R.H. STODDARD, WILLIAM BLACK, GEO. H. 
BOUGHTON, HUGH CONWAY, E. P. KOE, 
SAXE HOLM, F. D. MILLET, JOHN ESTEN 
COOKE, DR. THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, MAR- 
GARET SANGSTER, and HELEN GRAY CONE; 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E. A. ABBEY, U. 8. REINHART, HOWARD PYLE, 
WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON, FREDERIC 
DIELMAN, DR. J. M. HEINKICH HOFMANN, 
J. R. WEGUELIN, F. BARNARD, CHARLES 
GREEN, H. M. PAGET, GEO. H. BOUGHTON, 
ALFRED PARSONS, F. D. MILLET, HARRY 
FENN, A. B. FROST and ALFRED FREDER- 
ICKS. 

Witn six full-page Illustrations printed separately 

on plate paper. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No 415) 


FOR DECEMBER 


Contains : 
The Boy Jesus inthe Temple, 
Frontispiece. Engraved by W, B. CLosson from the 


Painting by Dr. J. M. Heinrich Hofmann, of Dres- 
den; 


Flora, 


Engraved by W. B, CLosson from the Original Paint- 
ing by Titian; 


Christmas Past, 
By CaarLes DupLEY WARNER. Illustrated by J. R. 
WEGUELIN, F. BARNARD, CHARLES GEEEN, GEO. 

H, BouGurTon and H. M. Pacer. 


“She Stoops to Conquer.”’—Part I, 


Act. I, SceneI, With Twelve Illustrations by E. A. 
ABBEY: 


Nature’s Serial Story, 


By E. P. Kor. Concluding Part. Lllustrated by W. 
H. Grpson and F, DreLMAN; 


A Few Day»’ more Driving, 


By WittiaM Brack, With Illustrations by E, A. 
A@BEY ; 


Recent German Art, 
By CHARLES W. JENKINS; 


The Mythical Boat, 
By Putt Rosinson. Llustrated by ALFRED FRED- 
ERICKS; 


The Elevator. 


A Farce. By W. D. Howes. Illustrated by C. 8. 
REINHART; 


Short Stories: 

WILLIAM GROBBYNS: An Out-Door SKEtToH, By 
Gro. H. Boueuton. Llustrated by the Author; 

FARMER WORRALL’'S CASE. By Saxe Howm. 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost; 

TOINETTE. By Joun EstTen Cooke, Illustrated by 
HOWARD PYLEé; 

A CAPILLARY CRIME. By F.D. Miuvert, Illus- 
trated by the Author; 

A DEAD MAN'S FACE, By Huau Conway. Illus. 
trated by WILLIAM SMALL; 


Poems: 

WITCHCRAFT, A.D. 1692. WITCHCRAFT, A.D. 
lst4. By E.C, StepMaN. Illustrated by Howarp 
PYLE: 

THE DEAR LONG AGO. By MarGaret SANGsTER, 
Illustrated hy F. DreLmMan; 

THE LEGEND OF OGREUASTLE. By Dr. THomas 
DuNN ENGLISH, Illustrated by C, 8. Reinnart; 

EMELIE. By HeELen GRay Cone; 

LHE OLD HOMESTEAD. By Wattace Bruce. Il- 
lustrated by H. Fenn and A. FREDERICKs; 

“CLOUDS LINGERING YET." A Sonnet. By 
WILLIAM WORDsWORTH. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS; 

THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. By R. H. Srop- 
DARD; 


Musical Score for ** The Dear Long Ago,”’ 
By W. W. GILoHRist ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


John Bull and Brother Jonathan at the Christmas 
Fireside; 


Editor’s Drawer. 

The Universal Christmas Feast.—‘* Chacun 4 son 
Godt” (Illustration by C, 8. Remssart)—How to 
Do a Head.—An Irish Bull.—Homogeneity.—An- 
ecdote of Governor Wise.—Anecdote of Robert 
Breckinridge’s Youth.—Something New in the 
Law.—From a Discharged Patient.—Vain Com- 
fort,—Sam and Judge G.—A Recognition, 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE... 
HARPER'S WEEKLY..... 
HARPER'S BAZAR 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... ” “ 300 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE ‘LIBRARY, 
(58 Numbers)...... pide ned seeveceeeeesker Year 10 (0 


Index to Harper's Magazin, 1 to. 8vo, Cloth... 4 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
ta” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Robert Glarke & Co,, 


CINCINNATI, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


FOR TOURISTS IN FLORIDA. 


CAMPING AND CRUISING IN FLORIDA. By 
Dr. James A. HENSHALL, author of the 
“Book of the Black Bass.” Illustrated by 
G. W. Potter and others. 12mo, 264 pages, 
cloth, price, #1.50. 


In this book the author gives a faithful account of 
his posscnss experiences uring two Winters passed in 
cru oing round the coast of Florida, with excursicns 
into the interior, as viewed from the standpoint of an 
angler, a sportsman, a yachtsman, a naturalis(, and a 
physician. Dr. Henshall writes with a ready penina 
spirited style, and his book will serve as an excellent 
companion forall who are interested in travel and 
spor a Winters sok while for those who may contem- 

7 a s inter’s sojourn in the delightiul rexions de- 
scribed it will be an invaluable suggestive guide. To 

anglers a sportsmen it is particularly attractive, 


COOK’S SYNOPSIS OF CHESS OPENINGS. 
A Tabular Analysis. By William Cook, of 
the Birmingham Chess Club. Reprinted 
from the latest English Edition, with a 
Supplement containing American Inventions 
in Chess Openings, together with Fresi 
Analyses in the Openings since 1882, a List 
of the Chess Clubs of the United States and 
Canada, etc. etc. By J. W. Miller, Chess Edi- 
tor of the Cincinnati Commercial-Gazeltle. 
8vo, pp. 270, cloth, price #2. 


The English edition is reprinted without alterations, 
The American part of the work consists of American 
variations and Gam bits, and also a review of Analyti- 
cal Novelties that have been advanced in any part of 
the world during the last three years, illustrative 
games from recent International Chess Congress: s, 
and important matches, with hints on Correspondence 
Games, etc., etc. 


THE LIF€ AND WRI bpd OF JouE FILSON, the 
First Historian cf Kentucky. Prepared trom 
original sources, by Reuben T. Durrett, with fac 
vimile of his “* Map of Kentucke,” 1744. Portrait, 
etc. 4to, pp. 182, paper, net, $2.50. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE O# COMMON- 
SCHOOL EDUCATION. By James Currie, A. M., 
Principal of the Church of Scotland Trainmge 
es » Edinburgh. 12mo, 440 pages, cloth, price 


ESSAYS ON EDUCATIONAL BerORMERs. By 
R. H. Quick. 12mo, cloth, $1.5¢ 

THE SHAKESPEREAN MYTH. By Appleton Mor- 
gan. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 

THE ST. CLAI# PAPERS. 
Smith. 2vols. svo, cloth, 8 

THE STAGE; or, Recollections ~) Actors and Acting 
from an Experience of iy. Years. By James KE. 
Murdoch. Large, $1.25. Cloth, $2.00. 

BERNER PROPHECIES OF UPS AND DOWNS IN 
PR What Years to make money in Pig Iron, 
aan ~ ™ and Provisions, New Edition, siving 
the result for 1876—1884, and “* Prophecies” to 1 
aL Samuel Benner, an Ohio Farmer, 14mo, cloth, 


Baie ‘7 by Wm. Henry 


ANCIENT J paver IN THE LIGHT OF MODFRN 
DISCOVERIES. Map and Seeeations, By Prof. 
H. 8. bony 12mo, cloth, 81. 

SUGGRSTIONS TO CHINA po By Miss 
M. Met eugelin. Iliustrated. Square .2mo, 
| boards, $i. 

CHINA PAINTING. By the same author. 75 cents. 

POT. ERY DECORATION. By the same author, $1.00, 

CHARCOAL DRAWINGS WITHOUT A_ MASTER. 
By Kar! Roberts. [llustrated. &vo, cloth, 1.(0. 

MODELLING IN CLOTH, Py A. L. Vago, with addi- 

— by Benn Pitman. strated. 12mo, cloth, 
00. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. By Miss M. 
See of Cincinnati School of Design. 4 
clo 

VEgTIGNS or VANISHED RACES: THE MOUND 

BUILDERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
By A. J. Conant. Lllustrated. Royal 8vo, $1.60. 

THE MOUND BUILDERS. By B. J. P. MacLean. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

CELEBRATED AMERICAN CAVERRS. By Rey. H. 

Hovey. LIliustrated. &vo, $2. 

SLEMRNTS OF FORESTRY. 4 Dr. ¥. B. Hough. 
Lilustrated. I2mo, cloth, $2.0 

JOURNAL OF yoursrsy. Raired by Dr. F. B. 
Hough. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 

TNREOT LIVES; OR BORN IN PRISON. By Mre. J 

P. Ballard, Illustrated. Square l2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

THE GOLDFISH; ITS SYST wo 10 CULTURE 
By H. Mulertt. 12mo, cloth, #1. 

THE BOOK OF THE BLACK page. By Dr. J. A.. 
Henshall. L[lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $3.00. 

rae WEATHER: A GUIDE TOITS CHANGES. By 

. 8S. Bassler. vo, paper, 25 cents, 
rH Presta AND BATRACHIANS OF NORTH 
ERICA. By Sopaet Garman, with 9 full page 
Lo a 4to, paper, #4. 

THE MOUNDS OF rue “MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
Artistically considered. By Lucien Carr. 4to, 
paper, $1.£0. 

ON Pia PREHISTORIC REMAINS OF KENT"CKY. 

By N. B. Shaler and Lucien Carr, with 7 plates. 
4to, paper, $2.5v. 

ON THE FOWGIL BRACHIAPODS OF THE OHIO 

VALLEY. By N. B. SHALER, with 8 plates. 4to, 
paper, $2.50. 


SORGHUM. Its Culture and ya ey economi- 
cally considered as a source of Sugar, Sy rap and 
Fodder. Numerous Illustrations’ of Plants, Ma- 
chinery, etc. By -rof. Peter Collier, late C Shanta 

6 


United states partment of Agriculture. svo, 
clo 
LONGLEY'S. PHONOGRAPHIC DICTIONARY. 


12mo, cloth, $2.5v. 
LONGLEY’'S EVERY REPORTER'S Onn SHORT 
HAND DICTIONARY. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
—- REPORTER'S GUIDE. al cloth, 
00. 


ee = yy MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. 12mo, 

clo 16 cents. 

LOWGLEYS PHONOGRAPHIC READER AND 

a 12mo, paper, 25 cents; limp cloth, 35 

on 

LONGLEY’'S COMPEND OF PHONOGRAPHY, 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents 

ae ~—~ tal 8 WRIT ING EXERCI- ES. 8vo, paper, 15 
cents, 


Lomas READER AND WRITER. 12mo, paper, 





Sent on Application. 
Catalogue of Two Valuable Private 
Libraries, 


embracing several thousand volumes, in al) depart- 
ments of Literature, including History, Biography 
and Iravels, a large collection of Scientific Books, 
and many finely Illustrated Works, all offered at 
very low orices. 


Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Ohto. 
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“* The best art publication in England or America.”.—Tue Boston JouRNAL. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 





A Richly Illustrated and Varied Record of the Beauties of Ancient, 
Medieval and Contemporary Taste, 
Price, 35 Cents Monthly. #3:.0 per Year. 


The NEW VOLUME commences with the December Number, 1884 (ready Novem- 
ber 15th), and will contain a Beautiful Original Etching by R. W. Macbeth, A.R.A., 


entitled ‘‘ HERE IT IS.” 
NEW FEATURES! 
FOR 


GREATER ATTRACTIONS!! 


1885. 


The American Features will be largely increased. Amertoan Writers, AMERICAN 
Artists, AMERIOAN INpustrigs, AMeRIoAN Norgs will abound in the new volume, while 
European art matters will be treated of as fully as ever. 

An AMERIOAN Artist, Mr. J. A. 8. Monks, has made a beautiful etching from his 


“CROSSING THE PASTURE,’ 


which will be given away with each prepaid subscription to the Magazine or Arr for 


painting, 


1885. 
NOW IS 7 
Prosrectus Free on APPLICATION. 


It is a companion picture to Mr. Farrar’s “‘ Evening by the River.” 
THE TIME T0 SUBSCRIBE! 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 





THE WAR PAPERS 
IN 


THE CENTURY. 


December Number Now Ready. 


The demand for the November Century, con- 
taining the first paper in the War Series—-Gen, 
Beauregard on “ Bull Run,”--was greater than 
that for any previous issue of the magazine. 
The December number continues this series of 
separate papers by I'cleral and Confederate 
generals with 
THE CAPTURE OF FORT DONELSON, 

By Gen. Lew Wallace. 
The numerous illustrations including portraits 
of Buckner, Pillow, and others, 
piece is 
A PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT, 

From a little-known photograph, and there is 
also an autographic reproduction of Gen, 
Grant’s famous ‘Unconditional Surrender” 
lett:r, written to the Confederate commander at 
Fort Donelson, 

The number contains ‘ Recollections of a Pri- 
vate,” with other richly illustrated papers, includ- 
ing 
A SHORT STORY, by MARK TWAIN 
* Dublin City,” a popular account of ‘The Sun’s 
Energy,” “‘ Hunting the Rocky Mountain Goat,” 
‘‘American Painters in Pastel,” etc. A new nov- 
elette, “The Knight of the Black Forest,” by 
Grace D. Litchfield, begins in this number, 
which contains also the second installment of 

W. D. HOWELLS’S NOVEL 
Of an American Business Man, 
begun in the November number, 


The frontis- 


Price, 35 cents; $4.00 a year. Sold every- 
where. All dealers and postmasters take 
subscriptions, or remittance may be made 


directly to THe Century Co., 33 East 17th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe, ; 
Send and Get : a Copy of 


PRECIOUS PROMISES 


Ry Cunvingham Geikie, D.D., author of 
** Hours With the Bible,” etc. 


Contains Cuoice Devotional Reading and Hymns 
Full of Encouragement, Help, and Refreshment for 
Christians in all Stations of Life. 

“Emphatically a book for inspiration and influence, 

ervent in oprrit, rich in style, and full of 
© hristian courase. —T'he tnriatian Union. 
18mo, cloth, red edges. Price 74 cents, 


Address 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


12 Astor Place, 


Sent by post, on receipt of price. 


New Y ork. 


Henry's Commentary for $10. 


*Henry’s Commentary on the 
Bible. 8 vols. 4to, cloth...... eee 
*Another edition, in large type. 5 vs, 4to. cl.15 00 
*Still another edition, 9 vols, 8vo, cloth....20 00 
The Red Wall Flower. A Tale. 


By the author of ‘The Wide, Wide 
World. % 12mo. silthiack aes emkannenanareeeebe 


Shadows. Scenes and incidents in 
the Life of an Old ArmChair, by the 
Author of ‘‘Christie’s Old Organ,” ete. 1 00 
Bible Promises. Sermons to 
Children. By the Rev. Ricnarp 
Newton, D.D....... 


plained. B 
BIE, D.D. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROS,, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,"Any of the above, except Henry's Commentar 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 
N. TIBBALS’ SONS, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Catalogues Free, 














J, B. Lippincott & Co.'s 


Choire New Books. 
THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 


at Shekoopeare’s “As You Like It.” Dlustrated by 
hurch, Harper, Hovenden, Gaul, Frost, Smedley 
oan Shirlaw. ‘This familiar extract from a 
eare, consaintny seven scenes in t 





TO TION. Tilustrations en d by - 

ling, French, and others. Com pan fe 

Alligator. bat Tree ca TINT 
ITl potomravures “from, 


THE WAGONER OF THE ALLE- 
GHANIES. 


A Poem of the Days of '76. By T. BucHanan Reap. 


Rustegned by vane it ed American artists. Crown 
vO. Extra clo’ edges. 1.50. ° 
S10. tee cole eft rs 8 Alligator. 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 


gilt top, rough eit on. 00. 
— Tt covers. lf m 
$12.00. Tree calf. ois 


having been taken with the illustrations, white “the 
text has been selected from the best English editions, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ IDEAS. 


A Story. By Uncie LAWRENCE, author of “ Young 
Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.” Profusely Ilus- 
trated with over 50 handsome Engravings specially 
ait eua. to the Text. Royal octavo. Extra cloth, 


This work is a companion volume to “ Young Folks’ 
Whys and W herefores,” published last season. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ JOSEPHUS. 


The Antiquities of the Jews and the Jewish Wars of 
Flavius Josephus. Edited by WILLIAM SHEPARD. 
Uniform with * Our Young Folks’ ziatacch. " Tilus- 
trated. 8vo. Extra cloth, gilt. $2. 


*,."For sale by all Seaton. or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, 
716 and 717 Market St., Phila. 


OW TO GET THE BEST 
FAMILY READING at 
small expense. 

Send for a circular, Address 
J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


“Lock Box.” PUILADEL PUTA, PA. 


ss MAGNIFICENT 


HOLIDAY BOOK 


For the Season of 1884-85. 


Lady Agents Wanted 


T 1] the most attractive and popular book fo rthe 
ome ana’ the Fireside, to be issued during the holi- 


f 1884—865. 
“Tnis wi will be a splendid oppertanity Gyring the next 
to make money by ladies desiring pleas- 
ant and profitable emp! orme ent. 
Address, for full dese ptive circulars, 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
826 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


“No home is happy in which the bread 
is bad.”’ 


HOUSEKEEPERS SHOULD READ 


BREAD MAKING. 


By T. N. T. 
The new volume in the Handy Book Series. 
boards. 50cents. 
Full liste of the series and of other recent publi- 
ti sent on Li 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 234 Street. New York. 








16mo, 





Howton, Mifflin & Co's 
NEW BOOKS. 


Rubaiyat of Omarkhayyam. 


With fifty-six Illustrations by ELrmv VEDDER, also an 
ornamental] title-page and cover designed by Mr. 
VEDpDER, I vol., 4to, 825.000. 


The most original and noteworthy illustrated vol- 
ume ever produced in America and destined to rank 
among the masterpieces of art. 


Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 


With Illustrations designed by many of the best 
American artiste, and admirably engraved. With 
a fine new portrait of Dr. Hotmes, etched by 
Scnorr. Royal octavo, cloth, full gilt, $5.00; 
morocco, or tree calf, $10.00. 


Household Larcom. 


Porms. By Lucy Larcom. Household Edition. Uni- 
form in binding with the new Household Edition 
of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, etc. I 
vol., 12mo, $2.00; half calf, $4.00; morocco, or tree 
calf, 85.00. 


Anentirely new gaition at) Mie I Larcom's Poetical 
Works, from handsom W plates containing not 

only her poems pr ovionaly | vue ished, but many pieces 
not Smeiuded in her other volumes. 


Continuity of Christian Thought. 


By Rev. Auex. V. G. ALLEN, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 1 vol., 12mo, $2.00. 


Songs of the Silent World, and 
Other Poems. 


By E.izaBETH STUART Pue ps, author of “ The Gates 
Ajar,”* Beyond the Gates,” ete. With Portrait. 
1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25, 


Choy Susan, and Other Stories. 


By WriuiraM Henry Bisnop, author of “The House of 
a Merchant Prince,” etc. 1 vol. 1émo, $1.25. 
“,* For sale by all booksellera. Sent by mail,-poat- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


auc, MIFFLIN & CO. Boston; 


. East 17th Stes New Vork. 





R. CARTER « BRON.. BOOKS, NEW YORK 











Three Standard Works of Poetry, 


FOR THE LIBRARY OR HOLIDAY CIFTS, 


The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. 


An elegant volume of Poetical Selections from Eng- 
lish and Ame rican Authors. Illustrated by 
best art hig pom ‘-? a? CHARLOTTE F. Bares. 
avo, cloth, f gilt, #6. morocco, gilt, $10.00; 

tree calf, 


“A very valy apie and very attractive volume."— 
lire 
epryter this new collection to any heretofore 
made.” terior. 
“ Miss Be ates in known as. ne best compiler in the 
country.”—John G. Whitti 


George Eliot’ $ Poems. 
ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY EDITION. 


With 16 full-page illustrations, drawn expressly for 
this (work. Bvo, cloth, full gilt, #450; full’ mo- 
; tree calf, $9.00. 

“e Its value ‘as a literary work, and its rich and taste- 
ful dress, entitle it to especial favor as a holiday gift,” 
—Boaton Globe. 

“ Nothing better need be asked for in the form of a 
presentation book."—Providence Journal. 


A Dictionary of Quotations from the Poets. 


A most reliable and valuable work of reference, based 
on Bohn'’s Edition, with numerous additions 
from American authors. Carefully revised and 
corrected, with index of authors and Chronologi- 
cal Data, and a Concordance index to ever pe ) 

in I volume. Entronuctesy preface 

STODDARD. Crown 8vo, 768 pete. 82. We inter- 

Jeaved edition, #3.50; half calf, or half morocco, 

5. OU. 
othe more competent the critic who examines it, 
the heartier will be his favorable verdict. ""—Congre- 
gationalist. 

Those who have need of poetical quotations will 
find nothing more ecomoney adapted to their desires 
than this book. We know of none as good.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 











HARPE Sut GAzINE, One Year.. 
HARPER'S AR, . a 
PEICS ‘OUNG PEOPL, : 
anPEies Y BRS CA’ CATALOG 'K will be sent by mail 
on receipt af Nine 








PENGERIAN 


ualitie 
real Swan ‘Sent a = 
are suited to all Tae? ais. 
ing. For sale everywhere, 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 
NEW 


Illustrated Gift Books, 
VIOLET AMONG THE LILIES. 


By L. CLarxson, author of “Indian Summer,” and 
“Heartsease.” Royal 4to, 8 colored plates, 4 in 


HARK | THE HERALD ANGELS 


SING. 
fine Illustrations of Master pictu by Raphael 
Murillo, Carlo Dolce, Coreggio. etc., etc., eng d 
under the supervision of George T. Andrew. 
Large (to, cloth, gilt, $2.50; alligator covers, in 
box, $2.50. 


SWEET BY AND BY. 


By 8, FILLMORE Bennett. Thisfavorite Hymn, il- 
lustrated by Wm. St, John Harper, Jessie Mo- 
Dermott, W. A. Rogers, etc. Small quarto, cloth, 
wilt, $1.60. Alligator covers, in box, $1.50, In 
handsome lithographed covers, with silk fringe 
and tassels, $1.75. 


SONGS OF CHRISTMAS. 


By Franors RipLey HaVERGAL. Iilustrated by Jessie 
Curtis Shepherd, Harry Fenn, W. L. Taylor, etc. 
Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $1.60. Alligator covers, in 
box, $1.50. In handsome lithographed covers, 
with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


ANNIE AND WILLIE'S PRAYER. 


A Christmas Story in Verse. By Soruta P. Sxow. 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, John A. Fraser 
and W. BR Snyder, Small 4to, cloth, gilt, $1.60, 
Alligator covers, in box, $1.50. In handsome litho- 
«raphed covers, with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


combine he ae 

















Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
39 West 23d St., New York. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards: 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


- WANTED. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


““WMy Wife’s Fool 


" By August em A re- 
OFA boeken Am Immenae fit. bod je 
uy. ing, |ts A laugh in every page, roe if 

— ne m1? se Tike { wild —- il- 
ustra ts 7 n ° 

A 4 Rec and terms adéress 

Agents anted, awriuc reals PUBLISHING CO., 

rd, Cincinnati or Boston, MENTION THIS PAPER, 


G 0 0 D Ww AG E oe yy EMPLOY. 


























T tosuccessful sales- 
men, For terms, ad B, JENKINS, Nurs. 
ery man, 1 Hochester, N. Y. 


B. TREAT 








eS HEAT, Pub fol venkwere e 
AGENTS WANT ED ssi"isnones 
OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, 
lady or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency 
of a new medical work, by M. R. Fizrcner, M. D., 
entitled ** Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; 
gilt, $2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price, 

WILSUN BROTHERS, 
81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 





























OFFER 
W E will pre- 


sent to 
everyone who 
sends the name 
a new sub- 
scriber in addi- 
tion to their 
own, at once, 
i Gop EY’s 
ApyY’s Boox 
(price$DQ 
a year) a 09 
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graving of Pe- 
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ss in cash, 










P.O, Box No, 100 , Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR 1886 


GODEY's 
LADY'S BOOK 

00 bare pate = nl 

Pct care, Novel, Foo, 


rf Select Bele 30) 
paces of Engravings, ides illustra- 
tions of House eh and 


lection of a Full Size Cut 
Pattern, each nee 


Nothing saved by waiting. N 
Subscribe NOW. Sf a year. 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE BAPTIST AUTUMNAL CON- 
FERENCE. 


Tue first of the series of Baptist Autum- 
nal meetings was held in Brooklyn, and 
last year the gathering was in Boston. The 
third meeting was held in Philadelphia, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 
11th—18th. The design of the Conference 
is the discussion.of current questions with 
a freedom and to a length which is hardly 
attainable in the columns of the denomina- 
tional press or on the platform at the regu- 
lar ecclesiastical assemblages. The attend- 
ance at the Philadelphia meetings was not 
large; but the different parts of the coun- 
try were fairly represented. The discus- 
sions commanded so much interest that the 
gatherings were pronounced a complete 
success; and it may be said that the Au- 
tumnal Conference has taken its place as 
one of the permanent elements of Ameri- 
can Baptist denominational life. 

President Weston, of Crozer Theological 
Seminary, presided. 

The subject for discussion on Tuesday 
afternoon was ‘“‘The Value in Education, 
Secular and Religious, of the Greek Phi- 
losophy, the. Roman Law, and the English 
Bible,” these divisions of the question being 
presented in papers by Prof. E. B. An- 
drews, of Brown University, the Rev. P. 
A. Nordell, of New London, Conn., and 
Prof. John A. Broadus, of the Louisville 
Theological Seminary. The time was s0 
fully occupied by the appointed speakers 
that there was little room for criticism and 
miscellaneous discussion, The three papers 
were of rare excellence, and will add value 
to the published volume of the transactions 
of the Conference. The subject for Tues- 
day evening was ‘‘ Missionary Endeavor in 
Its Contribution to Human Knowledge, Its 
Bearing upon the Political and Social De- 
velopment of Peoples, and Its Relation to 
Self Support.” The Rev. Dr. McKenzie, of 
Boston, Prof. H. H. Harris, of Richmond, 
Va., and the Rev. Dr. Johnson, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., read papers which were ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but no time was left 
for discussion. The paper of Dr. Johnson 
on “Self Support by Heathen Churches” 
started several questions, on which there 
would doubtless have been a lively inter- 
change of views had time permitted. 

On Wednesday afternoon ‘“ Prohibitory 
Legislation” was considered in papers by 
Mr. A. A. Hopkins, of Rochester, N. Y., 
editor of 7'he Reformer, a prohibition paper, 
and the Rev. J. W. Willmarth, of Philadel- 
phia, who is a decided conservative in his 
views as to political action on the temper- 
ance question, and as to the limits of con- 
stitutionality and propriety in ecclesiasti- 
cal procedures thereupon. After these 
more extended presentations, five-minute 
speeches were in order, and for an hour or 
more there was an active exchange of views. 
High License was strongly advocated by 
some, avd the opposition of probibitionists 
to this measure most strongly condemned. 
The recent candidacy of St. John was con- 
demned by some and defended by others. 
It would be difficult to suggest any phase 
of the question which was not presented 
by some of the speakers. Though the op- 
position of views was direct and the state- 
ments of opinion were strong, there was 
the utmost good nature throughout the 
whole debate, and each class of opinions 
received so generous a measure of applause 
that it was very difficult to perceive what 
were the predominant sympathies of the 
audience. Certainly it cannot be said that 
there is proscription among Baptists for 
any variety of opinion in regard to Pro- 
hibitory Legislation. 

The subject for Wednesday evening was 
‘* The Conduct of Public Worship in respect 
to Music, to Prayer and to The Use of 
Scripture.” The first subdivision was 
treated in a paper by Dr. Robert Lowry, 
whose name is so prominent in connection 
with one class of music in our churches. 
His paper was mostly historical, and its 
story was deeply interesting. Among 
other matters brought out was the fact 
known to so few that the English Baptist 
Churches were for a century as songless 
as the Quakers, Congregational singing 
being condemned. The Philadelphia Con- 
fession, the oldest symbol of the Baptists 





of America, contains an article affirming 
that singing in public worship is lawful. 
The Rev. 8S. H. Greene, of Washington, read 
a paper on Prayer in public worship, and a 
paper was read from Dr. T. T. Eaton, of 
Louisville, Ky., on the use of the Scriptures 
in public services. He condemned what 
he termed the see-saw of responsive read- 
ings. The three half-hour papers used up 
the evening, so that there was no open dis- 
cussion except a five-minute speech by Dr. 
G. D. Boardman, of Philadelphia, in favor 
of a studied liturgy. There were many 
who had something to say on this matter, 
pro and con ; but, unhappily, the lively dis- 
cussion that was ready to take place could 
not be granted time. 

On Thursday morning came the discus- 
sion of the topic ‘ Phases of Theological 
Thought, as influenced by Social Con- 
ditions and by Philosophic Methods.” The 
first division of the theme was discussed in 
a paper by Dr. W. N. Clarke,of the Toronto 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and the sec- 
ond in a paper by Dr. Heman Lincoln, of 
Newton Theological Seminary. These in- 
teresting topics were well handled. Then 
came an open discussion in five-minute 
speeches, The expression of view was 
very frank, and surely, after the unreserved 
utterances of that morning, it would be 
difficult to say that the Baptist denomina- 
tion will not bear with the free expression 
of thought anywhere within the limits of 
essential Christianity. While there was 
enough of preference expressed for older 
forms of thought to assure the most timid, 
there was declared the most opeu readiness 
to receive whatever new developments of 
truth the years shall bring. With the con- 
servatism which distinguishes the practical 
worker from the mere theorist there was 
manifested a belief that reform may be 
needed in theological systems as well as 
elsewhere. It was evident that, while some 
sit in the bow of the boat looking forward 
and others in the stern of the boat looking 
backward, they are all moving forward to- 
gether on the currents of the world’s 
thought. 

On Thursday afternoon ‘“‘ The Edification 
of the Church” was considered in papers by 
Dr. D. W. Faunce, of Washington, the 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, of Boston, and Dr. J. 
L. Burrows, of Norfolk, Va., and then 
there was a free discussion of this practical 
matter, closing the Conference with thoughts 
taking hold on everyday labor. The Con- 
ference was followed, on Thursday evening, 
by a reception given its members by the 
Philadelphia Baptist Social Union, at St. 
George’s Hall. A fine collation was followed 
by some good speeches, and the series of 
meetings ended in a most enjoyable social 
occasion. The time and place of the next 
Conference is to be fixed by the Executive 
Committee. 

-_> 

A Norweoian delegate to the Copenhagen 
Conference of the Evangelical Alliance writes 
thus of certain churches in the North: 

* Before the year 1845 no denomination, Christian 
or Jew, was tolerated in Norway besides the Estab- 
lished Lutheran Church, That year a law was 
enacted, giving both Jews and Christians liberty, 
within certain limits, to worship according to their 
own conscience, Ten years after its enactment a 
highly gifted clergyman of the Establishment left 
ite pale, and organized a number of Free Churches 
at most of the towns, going as far north as Trawsi, 
These Free Churches seemed to bid fair from the 
beginning; but, to their great regret, their leader, 
after a very brief period, left them again and went 
back to the Established Church. About the same 
time the Methodists began their labors in Norway, 
supported by their friends in the United States. At 
their last Conference it was reported that they have 
in Norway 8,265 members in full fellowship, 608 on 
trial; 29 chapels ; collected during the year, £4,200; 
40 Sunday-schools, with 3,380 children aud 400 teach- 
ers. They are most numerous at the southern part, 
around the capital, but have also churches at most of 
the towns as far north as Trondhjem, The Baptists 
began their labors a few years later, and have been 
helped, but to a far smaller extent, by their friends 
in England, They have 15 churches, with 18 chapels 
(the most of them very lately erected) and 10 or- 
dained ministers. Their largest and best mission- 
ary work has been done in the far north, above the 
Arctic Circle, where they have two churches and 
three chapels. At their last Conference some of 
the delegates had to travel more than one thousand 
miles to attend. At the Conference a net in- 
crease for the past year of twenty per cent. was 
reported. In full membership there were 1,100; 
10 Sunday-schools, with about 1,000 scholars and 
100 teachers; collected during the year about 
£1,100, About ten years ago a Lutheran Free 
Church was organized by the Rev. P. Wettergreen, 
a very warm-hearted Christian, and one of the most 
popular preachers in Norway. He resides at Aren- 
dal, where he ministers to a large and influential 





Free Lutheran Church, organized similarly to the 
Presbyterian Free Churches of Scotland, with which 
they seem to have some connection. From it he 
goes round visiting those sister churches that have 
sprung up through his labors, nine in number, with 
about 800 members. Last year another movement 
was started by Mr. Fransan, a Swedish evangelist, 
in connection with those Free Churches started 
thirty yearsago. The various organizations outside 
the Established Church, full of life and activity, 
have had a great influence in awakening and keep- 
ing up spiritual life inside the State Church also. 
Sunday-schools and other work, unknown before 
the Dissenters began their labors, have sprung up, 
and in some towns they have flourishing Sunday- 
schools, Nevertheless, there are still parishes in 
Norway without a single believer, and much ground 
still unoccupied. The Dissenting law spoken about 
is considered to be not in accordance with our times, 
and it forbids any persors who have been confirmed 
to leave the State Church before they have attained 
nineteen years of age. This is now to be altered, 
and the age reduced to fifteen. As we have now 
got a very libera) Government, it is hoped that this 
new law will soon be enacted, 


....The late Dr. Fuller, of Baltimore, having 
left some property for the support of ‘ Ortho- 
dox” Baptist churches, the court declared the 
provision invalid on the ground that a civil 
court is not competent to decide what orthodoxy 
is, But a testator in Missouri having bequeathed 
a certain sum “to aid only such students and 
missionaries as are content with the well-known 
customs and ceremonies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church without what is commonly 
known as Ritualism,” and the court being asked 
to annul this clause on the ground that Rit- 
ualism is a term incapable of definition, the 
petition was denied. The judge said : 

“ No difficulty is perceived in the distribution of 
the whole proceeds of the investment directed to be 
made among such students and missionaries as are 
well known to be free from the objectionable doc- 
trines of Ritualism in the sense of the testator; and 
neither the existence of persons whose views may 
be such as to make it difficult or impossible to class 
them as either Ritualists or otherwise, nor the fact 
that the doctrine of Ritualism is shifting in the 
course of time, so that what is Ritualism to-day 
may be looked upon as Low Church doctrine to- 
morrow, makes it impossible to distribute the bounty 
to such students or missionaries as are content with 
the well-known cust and cer ies of the 
Church.” 





.... The Synod of Mississippi adopted, by a vote 
of 48 to 8, the resolution of which we spoke week 
before last, against the teaching of the doctrine 
of evolution in theological seminarics, The 
Synod of Alabama, after along debate, in which 
Dr. Woodrow was ably defended, adopted, by a 
vote of 41 to 19, the resolution disapproving his 
teachings regarding evolution, *‘ because such 
teachings are in conflict with the received inter- 
pretations of Scripture, as expressed in the 
Standards of the Presbyterian Church,” and the 
Board are “instructed to take such steps as 
shall prevent such views being taught’ in the 
Theological Seminary. The Synod of Georgia, 
after a three days’ debate, adopted, by 60 to 21, 
a vote condemning Dr. Woodrow’s teachings. 
The Synods of Arkansas, Texas, Kentucky 
and Memphis have taken similar action. 
The Synod of Nashville has instructed its pres- 
byteries to withdraw their students from Co- 
lumbia Seminary until the teaching of evolution 
there is discontinued. Dr. Woodrow has found 
exceedingly able defenders ; but in each synod 
the show of hands has been heavily against 
him. 

...- Religious toleration is now proclaimed in 
Cuba, Sen. Pedro Duarte, having commenced 
Protestant teaching in Matanzas, complaint was 
made against him by the Roman Catholic Vicar, 
and the case was carried up to the Madrid Gov- 
ernment. The royal decree, while declaring the 
Roman Catholic religion to be “official” pro- 
claims permission for “ the exercise cf any other 
worship not opposed to Christian morals.” ‘The 
significant conclusion reached is thus set forth: 
“It is therefore plain that the state protects the 
Catholic religion as its own; but at the same 
time it establishes the toleration of other forms 
of worship, guaranteeing the right to exercise 
those forms of worship against all kinds of 
aggression whatever.’ By these official declara- 
tions ‘‘ the free exercise of religious worship is 
permitted in Spain to all its inhabitants, whether 
they be nationals or foreigners.” The way now 
seems open for active evangelical labor in the 
island. 


....The Abyssinian is a branch of the Mono- 
physite church, and is in connection with the 
Coptic Church, whose bishop resides at Cairo, 
and appoints the Abuna, or Metropolitan bish- 
op, of the Abyssinian Church. Their doctrinal 
differences and other causes have kept them 
separated from the rest of the Christian world 
for centuries, much to their detriment. Their 
religion is mostly a formality; the priests are 
iguorant, and do not understand the Ethiopic 
Bible, which they mechanically read to their 
hearers. Sermons are preached but on very 
rare occasions, the chief service consisting in a 
repetition of an extensive liturgy, and Chris- 
tianity is an observance of rites, ceremonies and 
good deeds. The Abyssinians celebrate about 
200 fast days, and whoever is not able to fast so 
long and often informs the priest, who, for a pe- 





cuniary consideration, undertakes the task for 
the petitioner. 


....-The colored Baptists of Kentucky report 
45,000 communicants out of a population of 
172,000. They have a ‘‘ University” with over 
two hundred pupils, and with property valued 
at $20,000. hey also have a weekly newspaper 
circulating nearly 2,000 copies. Their Women’s 
Educational Convention raised last year the 
sum of #1,000. They are said to be improving 
in wealth and social consideration. The two 
Presbyterian Synods — North and South—in 
Texas, recently appointed a joint committee 
to consider the question of religious work 
among the colored people of the state. This 
committee recommends co-operation of the two 
Synods in such work and the establishment of 
an educational institution of high grade for the 
colored people, with the view especiaily of train- 
ing preachers and teachers—the school to be 
under the joint control of the two Synods. 


....Dr,. Edgren, of the Scandinavian depart- 
ment of the Chicago Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, has withdrawn from that institution, and 
proposes to establish a new Scandinavian Bap- 
tist theological school. It is said that he ob- 
jects to the Scandinavian young men becoming 
* Amerivanized,” as they are liable to be when 
studying with others. Many of the Baptists of 
the Northwest believe the new movement an un- 
wise one, and have asked that a conference be 
held. Dr. Edgren answers that he and his Scan- 
dinavian brethren could not act in accordance 
with the suggestions of conference of Amer- 
ican brethren ; but, trusting in God, and in the 
help to come from their own people, they will 
proceed, at some available location, to build up 
the proposed institution. 


...-The Episcopalians have for twelve years 
carried on a successful mission work among the 
Italians in this city. Summer and Winter the 
services have been conducted in the Italian 
language every Sunday, and private conferences 
at least twice a week. The large Italian colony 
settled in this metropolis has shown much in- 
terest in the services. The central point of the 
mission is in Grace Chapel, but its influence is 
felt in the down-town quarters,where must of the 
Italians dwell. They have a Prayer Book and a 
hymnal prepared for them in their own lan- 
guage. The past year the Sunday-school num- 
bered 180 children and the candidates for con- 
firmation were fifty-two. 


.... The Rock is sorry to note an increase the 
past year in the number of churches in London 
at which “ illegal and objectionable ”’ ritualistic 
usages are in force. Choral celebrations have 
been increased from 172 to 204; the instances in 
which eucharistic vestments are worn from 37 to 
40 ;incense from 10 to 14; “altar” lights from 64 
to 95; and the use of the eastward position from 
304 to 335. The increase is not as great as it 
appears, because the number of churches re- 
ported on is greater by 20 than in the preceding 
year. It says that there can be no question, 
however, that ceremonialism is rather growing 
than declining. 


...-The Evangelical Union of Scotland has 
eighty-nine churches. This body, which is a via 
media between Calvinism and Arminianism, 
owes its origin to a doctrinal controversy within 
the Secession Church. The Principal of the 
Evangelical Union Theological Hall, Dr. James 
Morrison, from whom the members of the Union 
are sometimes called Morrisonians, is a scholar 
of reputation, whose commentaries are recog- 
nized as of value. Efforts have recently been 
made for a union of this body with the Con- 
gregationalists of Scotland; but the success of 
the movement is not assured. 


..-The Baptist Union of Scotland held its 
annual meetings in Glasgow. It was reported 
that the denomination now embraces 87 churches 
and 140 preaching stations and cottage meetings. 
The membership is 9,517, being an increase on 
the year of 367. There are 74 Sunday-schools, 
with 926 teachers and 7,637 scholars. New 
ae of worship have been opened during the 
ast twelve months at Dunfermline, Pitlochrie, 
and other places. The whole debt on buildings 
is £10,931. The meetings were very successful, 
and the members separated with fresh heart and 
enthusiasm. 


...-A Montreal correspondent of the Watch- 
man, himself a French Protestant, says: 


* Montreal is a city of two races, two languages, 
two religions; and a very quiet, well-ordered city it 
is, too, especially on Sunday. Powerful as Roman- 
ism is here, 1t is not more powerful than in many 
American cities; and in municipal affairs it has not 
hitherto made itself nearly as offensive as in some 
ofthem. Considering how few they are here, Prot- 
estants have no reason to complain. Civil and re- 
lligious freedom is accorded to all.” 

But Father Chiniquy’s lectures have recentiy 
been disturbed by mob violence. 


.... At the recent meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Baptist General Association, the Rev. David 
Spencer delivered a bi-centenary discourse. It 
was in 1684 that Thomas Duggan organized the 
first Baptist Church in Pennsylvania, at Cold 
Spring, near Bristol. The second, the Lower 
Dublin Church, was organized in 1692. There 
are now 580 churches, with 66,000 members. In 
the United States the proportion of Baptist 
churchmembers is one in every twenty of the 
total ulation, while in Pennsylvania it is only 
one in sixty-five. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 30TH. 
TRUE WISDOM—Provenrss viii, 1—17. 





Ir there shall be a little repetition in these les- 
sons on Proverbs, it is not a thing we may re- 
gret ; for the idea of wisdom is one of the funda- 
mental ideas of Scripture and of practical life. 
Let a man once comprehend the distinction be. 
tween godly wisdom and worldly wisdom, and 
he has the key to the meaning of a very large 
portion of the Bible and a thought which will 
guide bim in life. 

In the present lesson, wisdom is personified. 
The portraiture is so graphic that many com- 
mentators have believed that, in this chapter, 
there was direct prophetic reference to Christ. 
It is not necessary, however, to believe in a di- 
rect reference. The passage brings the Saviour 
before our minds, because wherever there is a 
personification of a virtue, we have a presenta- 
tion of him. He was “ the truth,” he was wis- 
dom, and so the characteristics of truth are ele- 
ments of his character. 

Lhe tirst seven verses of the lesson speak of the 
call of wisdom. The Bible does not merely set 
forth godliness as something by which a man 
will be profited, but it urges a man to lay hold 
upon it. Wisdom is not content with offering 
to bless man ; she urges him to accept the good 
she presents. She cries alond with shout of 
proclamation ; she lifts up her voice in earnest 
pleading. On the hilltop by the country road 
she stands and calls, and at the street corners in 
the crowded city she utters her pleading. The 
second verse alludes to both these proclamations, 
The third verse presents her aa standing in the 
city gates. In the ancient walled towns the 
space within the ramparts was crowded with 
houses, so that open spaces could not be found in 
the center of the city ; but the place for public 
gatherings was at the entering of the gates. 
We read in I Kings, xxii, 10, that Kings Ahab 
and Jehoshaphat had a royal parade ‘“‘in the 
entrance of the gate of Samaria,” and a little 
searching will tind many allusions in Scripture 
to gatherings at the city gates. And here in the 
midst of the clatter of the market and the excite- 
ments of worldly discussion wisdom calls on 
men. 

She urges men not to be taken up entirely 
with gain of money or worldly position. In 
verses 8--11 she calls attention to the fact that 
there is something which is more to be desired 
than silver or gold or rubies. The truth set 
forth is the same as that portrayed so graph- 
ically in that magnificent chapter, Job xxviii. 
To be truly wise, to know for a surety that right 
is better than wrong, that purity and holiness 
are better than sin and debasement— this is bet- 
ter fora man than to be able to get gold and 
gather gems. How great then, is the glory of 
the work of the Sabbath-school teacher and the 
preacher of the Gospel, and of the godly parent, 
and of each other one who strives to lead men 
to love holiness! If a man could show his fel- 
Jow men how they could all get rich, he would 
surely assume some airs of dignity. But the 
teacher of true wisdom confers on men a great- 
er blessing than would the one who secured for 
them material wealth. 

We read that wisdom stands related to pru- 
dence. That honesty is the best policy is one of 
the maxims of everyday life; and every man 
believes it, at least, regarding his neighbors. 
And in all respects godliness is profitable even 
as regards the things of this life. If, sometimes, 
wickedness seems to prevail, it is only for a mo- 
ment. God made this world, and he rules it. 
The foundation principles of the universe are 
holiness and godliness. He who adopts evil 
courses is going contrary to the whole force of 
the universe, and he must be overthrown. It is 
prudent, even in a worldly sense, to fear God, 
In wisdom kings and princes find guidance. 
Even in politics righteousness and goodness are 
elements of success. Take the history of politi- 
cal parties, and it will be seen that adherence to 
the right is good policy. The king and the 
noble and the politician who would be truly suc- 
cessful must beware of being led into any vic- 
lation of the laws of righteousness, and must 
earnestly strive for that which is just and pure 
and true. The ruler who would do well by his 
people and by himself, should follow the sug- 
gestions not of evil but of good. 

The closing verse contains an exhortation, as 
well as a promise. He that desires wisdom shall 
gain it. The man who seeks wealth so earnestly 
that he will rise up early in the morning to enter 
on the quest for it, will surely succeed. So, if a 
man would have wisdom, he should show the 
same earnestness. And, though this text has no 
direct reference to the young, it suggests early 
piety. If one would gain true wisdom, let him 
seek it early in life, in the morning of his carcer. 
As tae laborer may do his best work in the fresh 
air of the morning, so the days of youth are 
the most favorable for the search after wisdom: 
If one professes to believe that wisdom is desir- 
able, let him prove the sincerity of his profession 
by turning to the truth in his early years, He 
that does this will be blessed. 





ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE following letter, relative to glove fights 
in this city, was published last week : 

NEw YORK, Nov. 11th, 1884. 
Hon, Stephen B, French, President Board of Police 

Srtrk:—I observe by the morning papers that last 
evening a boxing-match occurred at Madison Square 
Garden between two persons, which partook of all 
the elements of a prize fight. 1 believe that such 
exhibitions are disgraceful to the city, in the highest 
degree demoralizing to young men, and in their ten- 
dency Jeading to disrespect of law and order. I 
therefore respectfully request that your department 
hereafter prevent al] attempts to hold such exhibi- 
tions within the city. I am aware that it is claimed 
that the courts may compel you to permit exhibi- 
tions of this character to be held ; but if such is the 
fact, I trust you will let the courts take the respon- 
sibility. FRANKLIN EDSON, Mayor. 
Mr. French called the attention of the other 
Covamissioners to the letter on Saturday, and it 
was decided to direct the Superintendent to do 
all in his power to prevent such contests in the 
future. Late in the afternoon Mr. Walling sent 
out the following general alarm : 

TO ALL:—Attention is called to the telegraphic 
order promulgated August 8th, 1882, relative to 
giove tights, You will take measures to strictly en- 
force said order, 

The order referred to was made while Mr. Wal- 
ling was in Europe, and was as follows : 

TO ALL:—In an official opinion given to this De- 
partment by the Corporation Counsel, glove fights 
are declared a violation of law. You will not, 
therefore, permit any such exhibitions to take place 
within your precinct, or, if you have ipformation or 
reasonable grounds to believe that a glove fight is 
about to take place, you will obtain warrants for 
the arrest of the persons intending to fight, and also 
those who instigate and abet or do any act toward 
the furtherance of any such fight. 

THOMAS W. THORNE, Acting Superintendent, 


..The National Convention of Cattle-men 
began its session in St. Louis on Monday. 
There were 1,000 delegates to the convention, 
representing fifty stock associations, The most 
important subject to be considered is that of 
the establishment of a national trail, six miles 
wide, from Griffin, Texas, to British America, 
for the better transportation of cattle. It is ex- 
pected that Congress will be memorialized for a 
land grant. The trail will be 1,500 miles long, 
and must pass by Ft. Dodge, Kansax, and Ogal- 
laila, Nebraska, Another question to be brought 
up for discussion is that of land grants to set- 
tlers. Small ranchemen and farmers complain 
because large cattle dealers pre-empt or pur- 
chase the land along the rivers, leaving the 
country valueless to anyone else because it lacks 
the water privilege. 


.. Between four and five o’clock on Friday 
morning, of last week, the through express on 
the Houston and Texas Central Railroad was 
wrecked at Brazos River bridge near Hempstead, 
Texas, and twelve persons were instantly killed 
and twenty injured. The disaster was the work 
of discharged employes, and an examination of 
the track showed that spikes and plates had 
been removed, and the rail twisted so that the 
train would topple down an embankment thirty 
feet deep. The intention of those who planned 
the wreck was to plunge the entire train into 
the river, which at this point is deep and has a 
rapid current. The scheme was partly snccess- 
ful; and this accounts for the large loss of life, 
Several of those injured have died since Friday. 


..On Thursday of last week the monument 
to commemorate the Battle of Monmouth was 
unveiled at Freehold, N. J. Fotlowing is the 
program of the ceremonies : Invocation by Bish- 
op Scarborough, of New Jersey ; presentation of 
the monument to the State by Theodore W. 
Morris, President of the Monument Commission ; 
acceptance of the monument by Governor Leon 
Abbett; addresses by John P. Stockton, Joel 
Parker, and benediction by the Rev. George C, 
Maddock. 


.-The official canvass of the State of New 
York was finished on Saturday last. ‘The follow- 
ing is the result of the count: Cleveland, 563, 
103; Blaine, 561,998; St. John, 25,107; Butler, 
16,921. This gives a plurality for Mr. Cleveland 
of 1,105. He is, therefore, elected President of 
the United States. 


FOREIGN, 


..Another report of the death of General 
Gordon was circulated last week. It is, how- 
ever, discredited. A dispatch from Cairo to 
Reuter’s Telegram Company says that a letter 
from General Gordon has been received by Gen- 
eral Lord Wolseley, which was dated Khartfim, 
November 4th. This letter states that the steamer 
which bore Colonels Stewart and Power, and M. 
Herbin, the French Consul, and some Greeks, 
left Khartim on September 10th. Messrs, Han- 
sel and Leonides are sate at Khartim. General 
Gordon had received letters through Major 
Kitchener from his sister, from Sir Samuel 
Baker and from Henry M. Stanley. He says 
that his position at Khartiim is secure, and that 
his troops are in excellent spirits. He adds that 
the Mahdi regularly receives European newspa- 





pers, wherefrom he learns the movements of the 
British troops in Egypt. Reports from up the 
Nile show that the Canadian boatmen are en- 
countering more difficulty in getting the boats 
up the cataracts than they had anticipated, 
The water is so muddy that it prevents them 
from seeing the rocks. The difficulty at the Dal 
cataract, however, is diminishing, and the flo- 
tilla’s progress is likely to increase. It is not 
yet known whether Lord Northbrook’s report 
on Egypt will be accepted or rejected. Mr. 
Gladstone promised a statement on the subject 
for this week, 


-.It is reported that active negotiations’ 
with a view to a settlement of the difficulties be- 
tween China and France, are in progress in 
London between the Marquis Tseng and Earl 
Granville, the English Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. The reports of hostilities, how- 
ever, continue. Certain European firms in 
Shanghai have received telegrams from Amoy, 
stating that Tamsui had been captured by the 
French, The Chinese there have the same news 
from sources which they consider perfectly 
trustworthy. The Shanghai correspondent of 
The Times telegraphs that he has learned from 
a European source, dated Haiphong, October 
30th, that the Anamite auxiliaries of the French 
army had beheaded 500 Chinese prisoners at 
Kep. Bac-le is not occupied by the French, 
They have fortified Kep, Dong-tien and Kwang- 
yan, on the northern edge of the Delta. The 
French will require large reinforcements in 
order to resume operations, Several hundred 
soldiers were sick and had to be left in the trans- 
ports in the recent campaign. The losses of the 
French in the last few weeks have been 500 
men. 


. The cholera scourge is raging in Paris, 
The number of daily deaths, however, did not 
greatly increase during last week. The deaths 
on Saturday numbered seventy-five. Precau- 
tions of every kind are being taken by the pub- 
lic and by individuals, Many people have 
already left the city. The exodus has been in- 
creasing lately, and a continuous string of 
vehicles can be seen in the streets leading to the 
various railway stations. The continued cold 
weather is exercising a favorable effect on the 
rate of mortality, which does not exceed one in 
36,000. In order to equal the rate of mortality 
shown in Toulon, when the cholera was at its 
worst, it would be necessary to have a daily total 
of 2,500 deaths in Paris. The improvement, 
however, is only slight, as the following daily 
record of deaths from cholera since the out- 
break of the epidemic in Paris will show: First 
day, 1; second, 14; third, 83; fourth, 69; fifth, 
98 ; sixth, 89; seventh, 81, eighth, 75. Total, for 
eight days, 460; daily average, 50 nearly. 


..The Congo Conference was formally 
opened on Saturday by Prince Bismarck, in the 
dining-hall of his residence, being the same 
room that was occupied by the Conference in 
1878. Prince Bismarck delivered a short speech, 
which was pacific in tone and moderate in char- 
acter, evidently giving general satisfaction, At 
the suggestion of Count de Launay, the Italian 
delegate, Prince Bismarck, was unanimously 
elected president of the Conference. M. Rain- 
dre, Councilor of the French Embassy, Herr 
Smith, German Vice-Consul at St. Petersburg, 
and Count William Bismarck were appointed 
secretarics. It was unanimously agreed that 
the proceedings should be kept secret. 


..On Tuesday last the Franchise Bill passed 
its third reading in the House of Commons, The 
first reading was passed by the House of Lords 
without opposition. It was believed that the 
second reading would be agreed to day before 
yesterday, any opposition being reserved for the 
third reading. It is said, however, that a com- 
promise has been effected and that the bill will 
be passed, it being understood that the Govern- 
ment will present the Redistribution Bill to Par- 
liament immediately after the House of Lords 
has passed the Franchise Bill, as the basis of 
compromise between the Government party and 
the Conservatives. 


..A severe shock of carthquake, accom: 
panied by a terrific report, occurred last week, 
at Clitheroe, Lancaster County, England, about 
twenty-five miles from Manchester, The shock 
threw down horses and wagons in the streets, 
and caused great consternation and excitement 
among the inhabitants, 





THINK OF IT Is it wel while, we ask, to 
have the little pleasure we would otherwise enjoy 
marred by an unpleasant, if not dangerous, 
cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of that 
justly popular remedy, Madame Porter's Cougle 
Balsam, will effect a cure? It is safe and 
pleasant. All Druggists sell it. Rucken & Hen- 
DEL, Proprietors, New York City. 


SOZODONT. 


IN THE GOLDEN AGE OF 
GIRLHOOD 
preserve the beauty of the teeth 
with SOZODONT, and then, when 
the hair is silvered and the eyes 
dimmed with years, the mouth 
will still reveal two glittering 
rows of unsullied ivory. 
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THE CATHOLIC PULPIT. 

Tue presence of the chief pastors and 
doctors of the Roman Church at the Balti- 
more Council could hardly fail to suggest a 
series of sermons, which the official emi- 
nence of the preachers and the greatness of 
the occasion would strongly commend to 
the public. The sermon impresses the 
people more profoundly than any other 
feature of public worship. The ceremonial 
in the service may attract, the pastoral in the 
ministry may attach, but it is the sermon in 
the pulpit which converts. It is by the fool- 
ishness of preaching that Christ proposes to 
save men. The Church of Rome makes 
much less of this command of Christ than 
the evangelical bodies, though it has had 
in the past centuries some great preacliers. 

Asa body Catholicism has had little in- 
fluence over American society. If its con- 
stituency had been confined to our settled 
population, and immigration had not 
brought ready-made communicants to its 
altars, its history would have been very 
different. Its ecclesiastical methods would 
have hindered rather than helped its prog- 
ress. Perhaps, under such circumstances, it 
might have made the pulpit more promi- 
nent. As it is, it has not a single preacher 
of national reputation. lt has used neither 
its opportunities nor its resources; for, 
among its thousands of priests, there must 
be many, especially of Irish nationality, 
who have natural qualifications for pulpit 
oratory. 

The Church gives no encouragement to 
the cultivation of pulpit power. The Magg, 
the sacraments, the ceremonies, the routine 
of ecclesiastical duty are made the chief 
concern of the priest. The sermon, as the 
American Catholic Quarterly admits, ‘‘ may 








or may not form part of the exercises of 
public worship. It is less important, and 
felt to be so by both clergy and people, 
than visiting the sick, hearing confessions, 
administering the sacraments, which more 
imperative duties necessarily occupy the 
larger part of the time of Catholic priests.” 
Such of the priests possessing the elements 
of preaching power as may be advanced to 
the prelacy have a larger opportunity for 
the development of that power; and it is, 
therefore, probable that the ablest Catholic 
preachers are the bishops and archbishops. 
We recall but one “ Father,” familiarly 
known as ‘“‘ Tom” Burke, who has fired, in 
late years, Catholic audiences in this coun- 
try, and he was a visitor from Ireland. 

The program of sermons in Ba)timore 
embraces, so far as announced, between 
twenty and thirty, by various members of 
the Eptscopate, including several of the 
archbishops. Whether the list of preachers 
was made on any principle of selection such 
as would govern Protestants under similar 
circumstances we do not undertake to say ; 
but it is proper to assume that the importance 
of making a strong impression on the general 
public was not overlooked. The sermons 
will, doubtless, be published in a volume, 
and there will be a better opportunity to 
judge of their merits than newspaper re- 
ports afford. We shall now venture only a 
few comments on the two that the Catholic 
papers have published, and on the charac- 
ter of the topics selected. 

The series was opened by Archbishop 
Ryan, of Philadelphia, who seems to enjoy 
a high reputation as a preacher among 
Catholics. The Catholic Mirror says he 
has no superior as a speaker in the Church. 
His subject, very appropriately, was ‘‘ The 
Church in her Councils.” He strove to 
impress his colleagues with a sense of the 
dignity and power of their office, spoke 
impressively of the departed, dwelt on the 
authority of the Church and its identifica- 
tion with God, described it in a really elo- 
quent passage as a perpetual witness of the 
facts of Christ’s life, and showed under a 
threefold division how its councils preserve 
the purity of great truths, reform morals 
and help the poor. It seems a fitting but in 
no wise a great sermon. 

The second sermon was by Bishop Ireland, 
on ‘* The Church and the Republic.” It was 
an able discussion of questions concerning 
civil society and its organization, liberty 
and authority, and the relation of the 
Church to civil government. It was long, 
strong and earnest, with scarcely a touch of 
popular interest. It reads more like an 
elaborate review article than a spoken 
discourse. 

It would, as we are aware, be unfair to 
take these as specimens of the Catholic 
pulpit. They are simply discourses suited 
to the occasion; but in the whole list of 
topics announced we find none that indi- 
cate what Protestants recognize as properly 
sermonic, except possibly one-—*‘ The Ne- 
cessity of Revelation.” The unity, catho- 
licity, authority, and infallibility of the 
Church, the sacerdotal office, the obser- 
vance of feasts, and similar ecclesiastical 
questions make up the subjects which the 
preachers have chosen. The character of 
the choice only shows how ecclesiasticism 
and sacerdotalism absorb the thought of 
prelate and priest. These are mere husks, 
and never were designed to feed the spirit- 
ual nature. There is nothing which satis- 
fies man’s cravings as the Gospel of love 
and salvation. We wonderthat the prelate- 
preachers did not conceive a higher idea of 
their opportunity in Baltimore, and assure 
an interested public that the chief mission 
of Catholicism is to proclaim the Gospel, and 
that the Catholic pulpit has not lost entirely 
the inspiration of Bourdaloue, Bossuet and 
Lacordaire. 


——_— 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Waar the bearing of the recent Presi- 
dential election on the Democratic Party 
may be remains to be seen, and we are not 
called on to predict. We do not belong to 
that party, and are not deep enough in its 
counsels to foresee whether the attempt 
begun at Chicago to get rid of the old tra- 
ditions and adopt a new policy on a patri- 
otic basis of honest administration, will be 
sustained or not. 

Our concern is with the Republican 
Party, whose best and permanent interests 
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we have had in view in our revolt against 
the nomination of Mr. Blaine. 

As matters now stand, we have higher 
and stronger hopes of that party than we 
have dared to indulge for some time. It 
has displayed, during the recent canvass, 
wonderful toughness, cohesion and vitality. 
It has held together under discouraging 
circumstances with exemplary loyalty, and 
commanded the suffrages of its natural 
adherents to an extent which one who 
means to look deeply into the heart of the 
situation must not fail to recognize. While 
we do not abate one word from what we 
have said of its candidate, we do not regret 
that it has proved a hard party to beat, 
and we cannot fail to admire the loyalty 
and simple-hearted devotion which has re- 
tained for it the suffrages of so many voters 
whose own feelings rebelled against the 
ticket, and who at last voted for Mr. Blaine 
because they believed in Republicanism 
and did not believe in the Democracy. 

As a powerful aod vital party, it has 
shown very little indication of falling apart, 
and much less of going to pieces. In Mas- 
sachusetts and New York, where the Re- 
publican loss has been greatest, it would 
be gross misinterpretation to attribute this 
loss to the weakening of Republican prin- 
ciple or sentiment among the people at 
large. The defection did not occur be- 
cause Republican ideas were exploded or 
unpopular, but for the opposite reason, 
that they were so much an essential part of 
the people’s political creed that they would 
not abandon them even when called on to 
do so by their own party. 

There never was a canvass in which the 
question at issue was so confused as in this 
we have just dragged through; but, come of 
it what may, this is clear—that Repub- 
licans enough to hold a balance of power in 
the party have refused to be blinded to the 
distinction between Blaineism and their own 
political faith, Exactly what that distinc- 
tion is thousands of voters have learned, 
who could not see their way clear to the 
bold step of repudiating the party ticket. 
But the issue proves that the party 
has a sturdy independent element in 
it large enough to make the difference 
between victory and defeat, and which 
cannot be carried by any manipulation to 
act against Republican ideas and principles. 

Under these circumstances it is idle to 
talk of the downfall ot Republicanism, or 
to draw that inference from a campaign 
which simply repeats, on a national scale, 
the lesson which the Massachusetts Repub- 
licans learned in the election of Governor 
Gaston, and which was, two years ago, 
plainly enough enforced in New York by the 
defeat of Judge Folger. 

The Republican has been the party of 
liberal and progressive ideas combined 
with the most old-fashioned conservatism 
as to morality and honesty of udministra- 
tion. It has acquired the remarkable hold 
it has enjoyed on the intelligence, the 
enterprise, and the character of the Ameri- 
can people as the direct reward of this 
combination between progressive liberalism 
and old-fashioned morality and honesty. 
On this line it has gone as far as any politi- 
cal party of recent times toward realizing 
the conception of Mr. Lincoln. of the gov- 
ernmeat of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, and until this present strug- 
xle disturbed these omens of victory it 
had gone into every national election with 
the proud conviction that, on the basis of 
its history and of its declared principles, it 
could appeal to the conscience and intelli- 
gence of the country and give a distinct 
pledge that it was free to do for the people 
in legislation and administration whatever 
their real interests required. 

To be in a condition to do this in the 
presence of so much mental independence 
and so much vigorous moral conviction as 
the natural adherents of the party have al- 
ways displayed, the one sacrifice that had 
to be made by their leaders was that they 
should not commit the party to a struggle 
for personal and party domination. Up 
to this last Summer, the Republican Con- 
ventions have succeeded reasonably well in 
forcing this sacrifice on its leaders, and, as 
a consequence, they have been able to con- 
vince the people that the ends of the party 
were the country’s good. Up to the last 
Summer, it has been able to put down in 
its national conventions that insidious po- 





litical philosophy which has lured so many 
parties to their destruction, the essence of 
which lies in turning away from the pro- 
gressive intélligence and sturdy conscience 
of the people for that kind of personal lead- 
ership which is now likely, we hope, to 
fade, with Mr. Blaine, out of sight. 

The Chicago promoters of this melan- 
choly scheme may have reason enough to 
complain of the revolt which cost them so 
dear; but, if the Republican Party is to 
abide in the land, if it is to draw around it 
the best intelligence, the loftiest char- 
acter, the highest and boldest conscience, 
if it is to be the party of the people 
for the people, it has, to-day, above 
ail things, to thank a kind Providence for 
having saved it from being committed, 
by a victory at the polls, to a policy that 
would reverse the course of its history, and 
demand every Republican canvass, for the 
future, to be a mere struggle for power 
carried on by the motives and enginery of 
party. 

In saying this we do not join in the cry 
that has been raised against party govern- 
ment. Itis the only kind of government pos- 
sible for a free people. But to be safe and to 
attain the end of good government it must 
be party government tempered with a well- 
founded apprehension of what conscien- 
tious independent voters can do. The 
great gain of the present canvass is the 
illustration it has given of this idea. It 
has added to the popular stock of 
political wisdom a new conception of 
the function of this class of voters, 
and of the means by which they can 
keep great parties to their honest work. 
The honest and independent voter has been 
encouraged to rely on the divine order in 
human affairs which makes it worth while 
to do our very best, to speak the highest 
truth that is in us, and let the result be as 
God wills. 

It was not the Tariff or Free Trade, nor 
anything of that nature, that brought on 
or sustained the revolt. Its promoters 
have no reforms of this kind, or any other 
to propose, for which their natural and 
most promising audience is not to be found 
among those who have composed the Re- 
publican Party. This was the view of the 
matter in which we have not wavered from 
the first, that, as Republicans, we had a 
duty to our own party—to say that Repub- 
licans, could not, without ceasing to be Re- 
publicans, carry such a candidate as Mr. 
Blaine to the Presidency of the United 
States. This was the duty which fell to us. 
The party of intelligence and honesty must 
not be caught at such work. 


—_ 





TO EVERY MAN HIS WORK. 


In the parable (Mark xiii, 34), our Lord 
sets forth what he expected of his servants 
during his absence in Heaven, where he 
has gone to prepare a place for us, and get 
a kingdom. Presently he will return, to 
reckon with his servants and set up his 
kingdom. It is amatter of no little impor- 
tance for us to look closely and caretully 
into our charge, and see whether we are 
faithfully carrying out his will and doing 
his work. ‘*Te every man his work ” 
seems to include usall. There is a growing 
tendency on the part of the majority of 
church-members to throw all responsibility 
and work upon the church officers, and 
among church officers there is a growing 
tendency to shoulder the work of the 
church off onto the pastor, and leave him 
to enlist such as he may be able to do in the 
work of the Lord. The bulk of Christians 
who come within our observation seem to 
act upon the principle that churches are or- 
ganized and maintained for the sole pur- 
pose of providing them with a comfortable 
place in which to worship God, when they 
feel so disposed. For this they are willing 
to pay a reasonable pew rental to cover 
running expenses and provide a moderate 
salary for the minister. Having done this, 
it is assumed that they have fairly com- 
muted for all work and responsibility. 

We are sorry to have to put the p»int of 
our pen into these sore spots in our church 
life; but ‘‘ necessity is laid upon us.” Our 
observation and information is that but a 
very small proportion of those church 
members who have both the time and abil- 
ity to do so, are engaged in any definite 
work for the Lord. As for those who say 
they have no time to do any specific work 
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for Christ, it might be well to ask whether 
that very fact is not a condemnation of 
them. What right has any Christian to 
become so absorbed in his own business 
that he has no time to attend in any degree 
to his Master’s business, or take part in any 
of the active work of his kingdom. More- 
over, it cannot be true of any one that, be- 
tween the home and the store or office, 
there never occurs an opportunity for doing 
some work, or leaving some little witness 
for him who loved us and gave himself for 
us, and who has chosen us to be a people 
for his possession, ‘‘zealous of good 
works.” Jesus won a soul and started a 
testimony which stirred a whole city and 
made many believers, while he was ‘‘rest- 
ing thus on a well,” being weary with a 
fatiguing journey. (John iv, 6.) Ought we 
not to learn something of the importance 
and advantage of utilizing chance opportu- 
nities like this, always occurring in the 
midst of the days? Might there not be a 
moment spared from the perusal of the 
morning or evening paper, while on the 
way from home or store, to say a word for 
Christ, or at least pass a tract which might 
commend him? Might not a little of the 
time consumed in political discussion be 
diverted in favor of another ‘‘ Candidate,” 
who is seeking the love and trust of sin- 
ners? One of the ablest and most useful 
Christians in a neighboring large city said, 
in answer to the question: ‘‘ What was it 
that led you to become a Christian?” ‘A 
half pound pressure on my coat button for 
five minutes.” By this he referredto a 
fact that, after consulting his Jawycr, who 
was a Christian man, upon some matters 
of business, the lawyer gently laid hold on 
his coat button, and kindly asked him 
about his soul, and commended Christ to 
him. This seasonable word was used of 
the Holy Ghost to awaken his soul to its 
need of salvation. Have you no such op- 
portunity? Some work for Christ is 
within the reach of every man, woman and 
child who are disciples of his. Else would 
he not have said: ‘*To every man _ his 
work.” 

What that work is which Christ has for 

you to do, is a matter which vou ought to 
find out. There are many who say, I do 
not know what there is for me todo. We 
are sure that where there is first a readiness 
of mind and heart to do something for the 
Master there will not be long wanting a 
spiritual knowledge as to what there is to be 
done. Nor is ita mark of healthy condition 
to wait for your pastor to find something 
for you todo. If you are ir real earnest to 
serve God and Christ you will be enabled 
to find your own work. We would despise 
a young man who stood about with his 
hands in his pockets saying he did ndt know 
what to do. We lose patience almost 
with some others, who are always wanting 
some one else to look up work for them. 
Find something to do. Do the first thing 
that comes. Do not stopto pick and choose 
work. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do that with your might. Do it well and 
honestly and as unto the Lord, and he will 
give you more and better work to do. But 
do something; do anything rather than do 
nothing. If you can’t do more, go and 
take care of some tired mother’s children, 
and let her go to church. (This if you are 
4 woman.) Go and hunt up some absent 
and careless member of your church, and 
find out what “ ails him.” Go and call upon 
some sick neighbor and take a flower with 
you, and give it in the name of Christ. 
Write a note and invite some neighbor, 
whom you know does not go to church, 
to go with you and tell him (or her) that 
you will call for him. Go and make a call 
upon the last family that came into the 
church and give them a hearty welcome, 
and thus make them feel at home. They 
will thank God and bless you for it. There 
are a hundred things to do, both small and 
great, lying at the door of every man and 
woman in the church, if only they had the 
eyes to see them; and they would have the 
eyes to see if they had the heart and will to 
do after seeing. 

Oh! the idlers and drones in Zion. If a 
man with means should come to church 
year after year, never hire a seat, and never 
give a penny to support the Gospel, he 
would be universally regarded as a mean 
and covetous man. A committee would 
wait on him and labor with him. But there 





are hundreds of men and women who come 
and go to church year after year who never 
lift their hand to do any service for Christ, 
and they still retain their standing and the 
good opinion of their brethren and of the 
church. It is high time that we should 
awaken out of our sleep, and every man 
and woman find his or her work, and then 
every man and woman do the work they 
find to do. 





~—_— 


THE NEW PRESIDENT AND THE 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


Tre law ‘‘to regulate and improve the 
Civil Service of the United States,” enacted 
by Congress in 1883, is so constructed that 
its execution depends entirely upon the op- 
tion of the President. The primary act, 
on his part, upon which the execution of 
the law depends, consists in the appoint- 
ment of three ‘Civil Service Commission- 
ers.” He is authorized but not required to 
make such an appointment; and if he has 
made the appointment, he is authorized at 
his pleasure to remove any Commissioner 
and to fill any vacancy which may occur. 
Whether such Commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed, and, if appointed, how long they 
shall serve, is entirely at the option of the 
President. 

The duty of these Commissioners, if ap- 
pointed, is ‘‘to aid the President, as he may 
request,” in framing suitable rules to gov- 
ern appointments in the civil service of the 
country, and in carrying them into effect. 
These rules, ‘‘as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration will warrant,” are to 
be of a certain character set forth in the 
law. The qualification here named leaves 
a very broad margin for the discretion of 
the President, even if he undertakes to exe- 
cute the law. 

The law in express terms has only two 
applications. The first is to those districts 
for the collection of customs duties, in 
which the whole number of clerks and per- 
sons employed shall be as many as fifty. 
The second is to post-offices, in which there 
may be as many persons employed. The 
President may, if he chooses, extend the 
operation of the law to other customs dis- 
tricts, or other post-offices, snd he may 
omit to do so if he chooses. 

It thus appears that the Civil Service law, 
in the matter of its execution with refer- 
ence to appointments, rests entirely with 
the discretion of the President. He 
can at any time make it a dead letter 
by simply not acting under it. It is, 
indeed, litle more than a suggestion 
as to what Congress thought it expe- 
dient for him to do, giving him authority 
to act, but not binding him to exercise 
that authority. The obvious reason why 
the law was framed in this way was to 
make it consistent with that provision of 
the Constitution which vests the appoint- 
ing power in the President, subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Had it 
been imperative, so as to take away the dis- 
cretion of tue President, it would have in- 
terfered with his constitutional preroga- 
tives. 

It is greatly to the credit of President 
Arthur that, whatever may have been his 
private opinions in regard to Civil Service 
Reform, he has been faithful in the execu- 
tion of this law. He pledged himself be- 
forehand that he would be so, and has kept 
his word to the very letter. He appointed 
the proper persons as Civil Service Com- 
missioners and has adopted a series of 
rules for the regulation of appointments 
and for promotions in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. In a word, the sys- 
tem, as provided for by Congress, has been 
faithfully and honestly put into operation, 
without any attempt to evade it in any re- 
spect. The facts show good results, and 
these only, to the service and to the coun- 
try, from this execution of theljaw. The 
reform, however, is only fairly inaugurated 
and needs to be continued, extended and 
made permanent, in order to realize its 
highest benefits. 

The question which now arises is, How 
will President Cleveland treat this law? 
The number of offices, great and small, 
within the gift of the Administration, is 
now about one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. Some of these offices come 
within the provisions of the law of Con- 
gress; and all of themare for the most part 
filled by Republicans. It is to he expected, 





as a matter of course, that the higher 
offices will be filled by Democrats. The 
President will naturally turn to them in the 
selection of his Cabinet and other officers of 
the higher grade; and this will be no just 
ground of complaint. 

How about the fifty-two thousand post- 
offices? How about the offices filled under 
the rules of Civil Service Reform? How 
about the offices held by colored Repub- 
licans in the Southern States? How about 
the continued operation of the Civil Service 
law? How about the offices of the lower 
grade that do not come within the provis- 
ions of this law? In a word, are we 
to have revolution in respect to offices 
as the consequence of the recent triumph 
of the Democracy? Are we to have 
a clean sweep of all Republicans out 
of office, and their replacement by Demo- 
crats? The Democrats bave been ou‘ of 
power for twenty-four years; and the office 
seekers among them, having fasted so long, 
have become intensely hungry; and their 
demand will be that President Cleveland 
shall, at least, postpone Civil Service Re- 
form until they get all the offices. 

We do not know what course the new 
President will pursue, or how far he will 
prove to be a Civil Service reformer. Con- 
sidering the clamor for offices on party 
grounds, the task before him is certainly a 
very difficult one. If he shallso perform it 
as to perpetuate the principles of Civil 
Service Reform, now so happily inaugu- 
rated under the law of Congress, he will 
make his administration a distinguished 
success. If, on the other hand, he fails to 
do so, he will give the lie to the professions 
of the party during the campaign, and go 
back to the corrupt and corrupting spoils 
system of other days. Such a set-back to 
the Reform for even four years would be a 
most serious loss to the whole country. 

The country has a right to expect from 
Mr. Cleveland an administration founded 
on these Civil Service principles. His 
course as Mayor of Buffalo, and as Goy- 
ernor of New York, his own declarations, 
to suy nothing of the promises of his sup- 
porters, have led the general public to be- 
lieve that his candidacy meant Civil Service 
Reform. If his accession to office results 
in wholesale removals of tried and capable 
officers, the nation will feel that its confi- 
dence has been sadly misplaced. 


THE WAR AND THE MISSIONS IN 
CHINA. 


FRanox has done nothing in years which 
has given more general satisfaction than 
the announcement that she 4s tired of the 
war in China, and is willing to regard her 
honor as vindicated without any indem- 
nity. It is to be hoped that she will not 
change her mind in this respect. Those 
who have only watched the course of the 
hostilities in China, and have not followed 
the turns of public sentiment in France, 
could not have expected that the Cabinet 
would so soon show signs of satiety. It 
was eager to carry its arms into new tri- 
umphs; and where was a finer opportunity 
than China, and when would there be a 
better pretext than the Langsoa affair? 
But nobody outside of France seemed to 
think that there was any glory in the wan- 
ton destruction of property practically de- 
fenseless, or in trying to throttle a nation 
which had tried to save its own and deal 
justly. And even in France the feeling 
was by no means unanimous. There are 
many who think the cost is greater than 
the prospective benefit. The Council-Gen- 
eral of the Seine has undoubtedly spoken 
for a large minority in its resolution con- 
demning the recent expeditions and de- 
manding that there be no more colonial 
adventures. 

There is another reason why France 
should be anxious to settle its Asiatic dis- 
putes. They have not only absorbed a 
great deal of money, but the army in Ton- 
quin is in danger of annihilation. It is in- 
adequate and isolated, and must bave heavy 
reinforcements at once to hold its own; 
while Admiral Courbet, though he has oc- 
cupied Tamsui, is not persuading China to 
satisfy his country’s‘demands. There is 
good reason, therefore, why Mr. Ferry 
should be willing to abate those demands. 

Every day the state of war continues 








foreign residents. It isa great tribute to 
the restraint of the Chinese that cases of 
violence have not been more numerous. 
But the missionaries have been greatly dis- 
turbed in their work, and in some cases 
have been overtaken by disaster. At many 
stations they have been compelled to sus- 
pend operations, and to suffer the loss of 
property, and in some instances life itself. 
In the province of Kwantung, five Protes- 
tant and four Roman Catholic churches 
have been destroyed and more than a 
hundred houses of Christians looted by 
mobs. Nameless outrages were committed 
and missionaries and native preachers were 
glad to escape to Hong Kong. Intwelve 


Cantonese villages, fifteen churches 
were destroyed, and the Christians 
ordered away by the authorities. In Swa- 


tau, and other places there have been like 
shocking occurrences. The Cantonese 
chapels destroyed include two of the Amer- 
ican Baptists and one of the Presbyterian 
Board. There is constant apprehension of 
further and greater outrages. The sooner 
the war closes the sooner order will be re- 
stored; but we fear great injury has been 
inflicted on mission work. The French 
Catholics have, of course, suffered more 
severely than the Protestants. They have 
probably scarcely a chapel left in Canton, 
and thousands of their converts have been 
made homeless. 

lf the most Christian Cabinet of France 
can contemplate these and other deplorable 
consequences of its reckless pursuitof glory 
without a revulsion, it is not made of the 
same material that other Christians are. 





MEN, NOT THINGS. 


We have heard much in late years of 
environment. And we have been in- 
structed regarding heredity as determining 
not merely a man’s physical structure, but 
his mental and spiritual constitution as 
well. We will not set up a denial of any 
of these teuchings; but it may be well to 
utter a caution against falling into a doc- 
trine that circumstances alone make the 
man. Pre-natal forces and surrounding 
influences have been so much dwelt upon 
as to lead almost to forgetfulness of the 
fact that there is a power in man which, as 
well as heredity and environment, is a de- 
termining factor in existence. Some speak 
as if it were impossible for a man succese- 
fully to struggle against unfortunate hered- 
itary tendencies or unfavorable surround- 
ings. Some speak of drunkenness as a dig- 
ease, and make it nearly or quite as invol- 
untary as paralysis. In discussions re- 
garding the evangelization of the wretched 
poor, we are told that we must build them 
better houses before we can hope to make 
them Christians. And in various other 
ways does the doctrine show itself that man 
is the creature of circumstances, the slave 
of his surroundings. 

Now this is in effect a denial of the dif- 
ference between men and things. It con- 
ceives of man as like a log floating on the 
stream of fortune without any power to de- 
termine his direction. It makes the man 
different from his brother log merely ina 
capacity for enjoyment and suffering. The 
idea, implied rather than expressed, indeed, 
is that if a man’s father was a drunkard, he 
himself cannot be condemned for not being 
temperate, and that if he is born in an over- 
crowded tenement house he can never 
reach the Kingdom of God. But man has 
a will. He is an agent and not merely 
passive. He can originate power, Against 
inherited traits or surrounding forces he 
can struggle with a spontaneous, self- 
originating power. A man’s character is 
not wholly fixed by his environment. It is 
under God originated and self-created. 

A Fawcett breaks through the surround - 
ing wall of blindness. A Douglas rises 
above the horrible environment of slavery ; 
out of the depths of vice many have risen 
to holiness; for a man is not a thing. Un- 
like the log, he can go against the current. 
His destiny is in his own hands. 

Therefore he must give ‘an account of 
himself at the bar of God. He cannot 
excuse himself for being a drunkard be- 
cause hig father was a drunkard. He can- 
not claim acquittal for being a depraved 
man because his surroundings were un- 
favorable, for he has a wili and ought to 














makes it more trying and dangerous for 


have risen above these surroundings, 
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And this truth has a bearing on philan- 
thropic and religious work. Of course we 
sbould do what we can to improve people’s 
surroundings, and to put them into circum- 
stances favorable to virtue; but the great 
thing is to teach them to be able to live noble 
and glorious lives, no matter whether their 
surroundings be favorable or unfavorable. 
We are to teach them to be men, not things. 


And we should study the education of the | 


will. We have gymnasiums for the 
development of muscular force, and drill 
for the mental faculties. Now we need 
training for the will; something to 
strengthen the will, so that a man may 
triumph over circumstances, so that he may 
curb rebellious appetites and exercise all 
his powers in building up his own higher 
life and in serving his fellow man. 
> 


THE. FRAUD CRY. 


Tre Democratic papers, during the re- 
cent excitement and uncertainty as to the 
result of the Presidential election in this 
state, took special pains to warn the 
people against the repetition, in 1884, of 
the great fraud of 1876, by which the Re- 
publicans stole the Presidency and seated 
the man who had no right to the office. It 
so happens, however, that the alleged fraud 
of 1876 has no existence, and never bad 
any, except in the mistaken fancy of Dem- 
ocrats. Rutherford B. Hayes held the 
office of President and exercised its powers 
by as perfect a title as was ever possessed 
by any President of the United States. 

It is trne that there was a dispute pend- 
ing between the two parties as to the result 
of the election in the states of South Caro- 
lina, Florida, Louisiana, and Oregon, and 
that, if the electoral votes of any one of 
these states were counted for Mr. Tilden, 
this would secure his election; while, if the 
electoral votes of all these states were 
counted for Mr. Hayes, this would give 
him the Presidency. The Senate of the 
United States was Republican at the time, 
and the House of Representatives was Dem- 
ocratie; and it is well-known that they 
differed, in vpinion, as to how these votes 
should be counted. The Senate claimed 
them for Mr. Hayes, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives claimed them for Mr. Tilden. 
It was anticipated that serious difficulties 
would arise in the actual counting of the 
votes, unless some proper provision was 
made by law for the settlement of this dif- 
ference; and for this purpose Congress 
passed a law creating an Electoral Com- 
mission consisting of fifteen persons, tive of 
them being Senators, five of them being 
Representatives, and five of them being 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The law provided that the 
questions at issue in respect to the disputed 
states should, in the first instance, be re- 
ferred to this Commission, and that its 
finding should be conclusive, unless the two 
Houses of Congress, acting separately, 
should concur in ordering otherwise. Such 
was the gist of the law. 

The Electoral Commission, being cho-en 
and organized as provided for by law, did, 
in due season, after hearing elaborate argu- 
ments on both sides, decide the questions of 
law and fact that were submitted to it; and 
that decision was in favor of Mr. Hayes in 
all of the four states. The two Houses of 
Congress, the one being Republican, and 
the other Democratic, accepted the decision 
as final, and concurred in the declaration 
that Rutherford B. Hayes was legally 
elected to the office of President for four 
years from the next ensuing 4th of March. 
He was accordingly inaugurated, and dur- 
ing his whole term he was treated by Con- 
gress, by all the courts in the land, by all 
the state governments, and by all the peo- 
ple, as the lawful and rightful President of 
the United States. 

These are the facts, and Democrats as 
well as Republicans, know them to be 
facts, and, in the light of them, this hue 
and cry about the great fraud of 1876, by 
which the Presidency was then stolen, and 
which must not be repeated in 1884, has 
absolutely no foundation in truth. The 
electoral votes of the four states in question 
were counted for the man who was legally 
entitled to have them counted for him, and 
that, too, by the authority of the Electoral 
Commission, and by that of both Houses 
of Congress, one of which was Democratic. 





No President ever held the office by any 
better title than that of Rutherford B. 
Hayes. 

All this talk about fraud as having been 
perpetrated by Republicans in 1876, and 
this warning against its repetition in 1884, 
come with ill grace from Democrats when 
we remember what a stupendous Demo- 
cratic fraud is perpetrated by the so-called 
‘* Solid South.” There are in the sixteen 
Southern States about a million of colored 
voters; and if the doctrine of a ‘free bal- 
lot and a fair count” were honestly applied 
to all of these states, several of them might 
at the recent election have chosen Republi- 
can electors, and this might have elected 
the Republican ticket. That is not an 
honest and fair election, but a fraudulent 
one, in which any portion of the people 
legally entitled to vote is practically ex- 
cluded from exercising the right. 

We have always denounced this fraud, 
and shall continue to do so. The fact that 
it is perpetrated against colored voters does 
not make it any lessafraud. These voters, 
under the Constitution of the United States, 
stand on the same footing as white voters ; 
and any denial to them of equal political 
rights is a fraud against that Constitution. 
Southern Democracy commits the fraud, 
and Northern Democracy welcomes it and 
profits by it. Gentlemen, this is the fact, 
and nobody better knows it than your- 
selves. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Tue “ Wandering Jew” has reached Paris, He 
entered the city stealthily, and chose singularly 
appropriate quarters in the ‘ Breterial Asylum 
for Old People.” Immediately the deadly 
scourge, the companion of his wanderings, 
spread throughout the city, and it was known to 
the world that the miserable and misery-bearing 
traveler was resting in the fairest of modern 
cities. We had expected the epidemic, that 
raged during the Summer months in Southern 
France, in Spain, and with greatest virulence in 
Italy, where it gave the opportunity for one 
of the noblest displays of royal heroism 
the world has seeu, to lie dormant until 
the heat of another Summer should re- 
vivify the poisonous microbes, and rouse 
them from their beds of raga, But, with the 
frost already upon us, the seourge has broken 
out afresh. It does not seem, however, to strike 
great terror into the French heart. It is true 
that many Parisians have fled from their city ; 
but the medical authorities do not regard the 
plague with special alarm. They advise the 
strong and healthy to remain in Paris, Al- 
ready, owing to # slight increase of cold weather 
an improvement is ,perceptible. We may con- 
sider, then, that the worst of the epidemic is 
past for France. The matter that forces itself 
now upon us as demanding the gravest consid- 
eration is, how we in America are to meet or 
avoid the ‘*Wandering Jew” in 1885; for the 
fresh outbreak proves that the scourge 
is bound to run through its deadly  cy- 
cle. The importation of rags can be in- 
terdicted, quarantines can be established, 
precautions can be discussed, and preventives 
can be administered; but if the slums of our 
cities be not cleansed and purified, and then 
kept clean and pure, this frightful plague will 
surely riot in our midst in the coming year. If 
necessary a special health commission should be 
extablished for the one purpose of providing for 
the complete sanitary refurm of the worst 
quarters of our cities, Steps in the right 
direction are being taken by our health officers ; 
and if they receive the proper assistance, it is 
possible that the disease with us may never 
again become an epidemic. 





Tue aphorism of the Abbé Sieyés about 
Second Chambers is peculiarly appropriate to 
*the English Parliamentary situation: “If the 
Second agrees with the First it is useless; if it 
overrules the First it thwarts the national will.” 
This clever saying, however, has never any- 
where been accepted as a political principle. 
The tirst clause can be made equally applicable 
to an Executive and a First Chamber. The 
present attitude of the House of Lords toward 
the Franchise Bill also suggests the French 
peasant’s definition of a veto. He and a friend 
sat at table with soup before them. ‘‘ The veto 
is like this,” said he: “You have had the trouble 
of preparing that soup and are going to eat it. 
Well, the King comes and says: * Throw it 
down’ ; and you must lose your dinner. That's 
what ‘veto’ means.” Mr. Gladstone was at 
great pains to prepare the Franchise soup. The 
nation was summoned to partake of it, when the 
Lords interfered and unceremoniously kicked it 
over. The chief cook has again prepared the 
same dish; and now the Lords say the people 
shall not have it until their will shall have been 





served by preparations for another course. The 





Liberal papers hail with joy the prospect of a 
contest with the Lords on this question. The 
program of the latter seems to be tu pass the 
Franchise Bill to a second reading, and then 
hold it in abeyance until the promised Redis- 
tribution Bill shall have been introduced in the 
Lower House. This is a mere dodge, unworthy 
of the dignity of the first men of the realm, 
The nation, as well as the administration, will re- 
fuse tc be coerced by such petty means. If the 
measure does not command the confidence of 
the Lords, their veto ought to go to the country 
with their reasons, To make one scheme, just 
and right and complete in itself, depend upon 
another, is a trick of unworthy legislators or 
corrupt lobbyists. 


SCHOLARS throughout the country will be glad 
to know that the library of the late Dr. Ezra 
Abbot is not to be scattered at the auction room, 
but hase been given entire by Mrs. Abbot to 
Harvard University. It was beyond doubt the 
finest historico-critical library—certainly the 
most 40 in private hands—in the country; and 
will put the Harvard libraries much in advance 
of any other in America in respect to facilities 
for New ‘Testament investigation in all its 
branches, Dr, Abbot’s wonderful knowledge 
and diligence has for years assisted in accumu- 
lating books of rarity and value in this line for 
Harvard University, but his own collection has 
at the same time been enriched with many a 
work that is ordinarily beyond price. His 
library abounded in works presented by fellow- 
critics, and included many an out-of-the-way 
but precious investigation. The collection of 
Greek New Testaments, one of uncommon rich- 
ness, together with other works more of historical 
value than as ordinary working tools, goes, m ac- 
cordance with Dr-Abbot’s expressed desire, to the 
general college or university library; the re- 
mainder, on condition that “there shall be 
secured, as soon as possible, for this collection 
and for the rest of the Divinity School Library, 
a more adequate and safe place of keeping,” is 
to go to the (departmental) library of the Divin- 
ity School. Dr, Abbot’s collection numbers not 
far from five thousand volumes, and, besides his 
working “ tools” in his study, occupied space in 
many rooms of the house, from the ground-floor 
to the attic. Many of the books contain anno- 
tations and corrections in his clear handwriting. 
Among his books was Tregelles’s copy of the 
exceedingly rare Greek-Latin New Testament of 
Robert Stephen, of 1551, the first New Testament 
divided into the modern verses, This is the copy 
noted in Tregelles’s ‘‘Horne’s [utroduction,” and 
formerly belonging to the Duke of Sussex. It 
was presented to Dr, Abbot by Mrs. Tregelles, 
and is one of three perfect copies known to 
exist in this country. But Dr. Abbot had many 
a book of like acquisition and special value. 
The library anthorities have already taken pos- 
session, but ‘even the man who packed them 
handled them tenderly.” 





How Protestants are annoyed and persecuted 
in Turkey, none but those who are living under 
the Sultan know. The rankest injustice under 
the sun ix to be found in the courts of petty 
Turkish officials. The Bulgarian Protestants, 
living near Strumitza, in Macedonia, have been 
most outrageously treated on a trumped-up 
charge of brigandage. It was charged that they 
had been seen at night to enter a certain house, 
to which « band of robbers also came. After 
some time the robbers went off in one direction 
and the Protestants in another. The house in- 
dicated waa one in which the Protestants were 
accustomed to meet for religious services on 
Sunday, and for the week-day evening prayer- 
meeting. Since the Turks know nothing about 
evening prayer-meetings, to make such a charge 
as to the nature of the evening gatherings was 
to insure the arrest of the Protestants, whose 
names were given, These men have now 
lain in prison for several weeks, awaiting trial 
by court martial. Since there is no evidence 
against them, it would be expected that their re- 
lease could be secured without difficulty. The 
fact that martial law rules in Macedonia has, 
however, frustrated every effort in their behalf. 
Meanwhile the families of these poor men are left 
to beg, and the plowing and seeding, usually done 
in the Fall, is being left undone, with a prospect 
of more suffering in consequence next year. 
Ancther specimen of persecution or of petty 
annoyance illustrates the need of the special 
endowment of Job. The Protestants at Bitlis, 
in Armenia, have been trying to build a church. 
The local authorities informed them that the 
building of a cnurch requires a special permit 
from the Sultan, After two years of patient 
effort the Protestants got their permit from the 
Sultan himself. Now the local authorities telj 
the Protestants that they shall not have a church 
in any case. Such is Turkey. 





Tue Canadian is said to be slow, suspicious 
and hard to do business with; but in his treat- 
ment of the great question of to-day he is mak- 
ing a record that places him in the foremost 
rank as a reformer of abuses. In obedience to 
an imperative demand of the better class of 
people for some check to the growing intemper- 
ance of Canada, Parliament enacted a law to be 





submitted to the people of each county for 
adoption or rejection, which while it does not 
absolutely prohibit the manufacture of alcoholic 
drinks prohibits their sale from the public bar, 
and as a matter of fact does do away with a very 
large amount of treating and lounging in public 
bars. This law, called the ‘‘Scott act,” has been 
submitted jn over forty counties of the provinces, 
and in over thirty-five of them has been adopted, 
and is now, or will be very soon, én force in all of 
them. And it is promised by the promoters of 
temperance agitation that four-fifths of the 
counties in the provinces will be under the 
Scott act within two years from now. Accept- 
ing the statement of its opponents that prohibi- 
tion means free whisky, it is astonishing with 
what terrible earnestness the liquor trade have 
opposed this act. Every legal technicality, every 
subterfuge, even to stealing the boxes contain- 
ing the votes on the act, every influence that 
money will buy has been used to effect their 
end, but to no purpose. The advocates of the 
Scott act have beaten them at every turn; and, 
although it has only become generally adopted 
within the last year, a large number of wholesale 
dealers have found it convenient to close their 
places of business and go to more congenial 
climes. It will hardly do for our “ government 
of the people” to allow Canada to set us the 
example, and temperance people must wake up, 
or they will find themselves following instead 
of leading in this the most important question 
of to-day. 

THE French campaign in Madagascar has been 
almost as bootless as the phasesof the recent 
struggle in Tonquin. The headquarters of Ad- 
miral Miot are still at Tamatave, and both naval 
and Jand forces are inactive. The invaders had 
hoped to march on the capital long before this, 
but delay and the climate are fighting most 
effectively for the Malagassy, and the enemy does 
not expect to be ready for actual operations within 
eight months. The Malagassy are united and de- 
termined, and will fight the foe with all the skill 
and courage and perseverance they can command. 
The Queen made her second public appearance 
in the capital recently, and was received by an 
assemblage of 200,000 of her subjects, whose en- 
thuxiasm and loyalty were beautiful to see. ‘he 
Queen addressed them, beginning with these 
feeling words : 

“My heart is rejoiced to meet with you on this 

occasion. O, ye people below the sky who love 
the Fatherland, and ye soldiers strong and brave, | 
see that both I, the sovereign, and the land of our 
ancestors are sweet to you ; for when I calledto you 
to assemble together on this occasion you answered 
my call, and sol thank you. May you live, and 
may God bless you.” 
She told her hearers how repugnant war and 
bloodshed were to her, and how she had sought 
unavailingly to placate the French with indemni- 
ties. The enemy insisted not only on a heavy 
money payment, but also on a surrender of one- 
third of the island. She pledged her people that 
she would never yield a foot of their country. 
It is better, she said, to die than give up the 
Fatherland. These brave, hopeful people 
deserve to win against the aggressor, 





For some days after the election some doubt 
was thrown on the result by the refusal of the 
National Republican Committee and other party 
spokesmen to admit that the vote of New York 
had been cast for the Cleveland electors. The 
contest was known to be a close one, and while 
there came to hand within a few days after the 
election sufficient returns to assure even the 
great majority of Republicans of the defeat of 
Mr. Blaine, his party managers refused to accept 
anything short of an official declaration of the 
count. The canvass was made by the various 
county boards last week, under the scrutiny of 
keen lawyers on both sides,and the result reached 
varies but slightly from the figures which had 
been arrived at by several of the city dailies and 
by the county clerks. Mr. Cleveland has car- 
ried the state as this official count shows by up- 
ward of 1,100 plurality. It seems a very small 
figure to turn a great contest ; yet the people of 
the state and the country are satistied that it 
represents the exact condition of the vote at the 
close of the polls on the day of the election. It 
is a result which cannot be shaken, and it is 4 
high proof of the sufficiency of the New York 
election system that it is received with universal 
confidence, The temptation to tamper with the 
returns was undoubtedly strong, and it is a mat- 
ter of the greatest satisfaction that the carcful 
canvass of the county boards gives no ground 
for suspicion that the ballots az cast by the peo- 
ple had in any way been disturbed. We have 
reason to be proud of the public temper of the 
Empire State, and of the loyal acquiescence in 
the verdict. 


As we now survey the political field, we see 
several things upon which the defeat of Mr. 
Blaine depended ; and, if any one of them had 
been different, he would not have lost the elec- 
toral vote of this state. The first is the action 
of the Independent Republicans in this state. 
The withdrawal of their votes from Mr. Blaine. 
and the direct giving of a large number of them. 
to Mr. Cleveland were sufficient, in the circum 
stances, to defeat the former. This, however, 
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would not have been the result but for the ac- 
tion of the Prohibitionists, the large majority of 
whom were Republicans, and would have other- 
wise voted for the Republican ticket and secured 
its election. And even these two causes would 
not have been sufficient to defeat Mr. Blaine if 
he had been heartily supported by the “‘ Stal- 
warts” of this state, who, in the dialect of the 
politicians, quietly ‘‘ knifed” him, especially in 
Oneida County, the former home of ex-Senator 
Conkling. He lost “ Stalwart” votes enough in 
this county to settle the contest against him. 
Here, then, are three causes which, taken to- 
gether in the circumstances, procured his de- 
feat ; and, if any one of them had been different, 
he would not have been defeated. How much 
the Butler canvass helped him by drawing votes 
from Mr. Cleveland, we do not know. What is 
now plain is that a candidate who would have 
united the Republican Party in this state, would 
have received its electoral vote, and this would 
have given victory to the party in the nation. 
Even the warmest admirers of Mr. Blaine must 
now see this fact. 





Mr. Epwarp McPueErson, the Secretary of the 
Republican Congressional Committee, says that, 
from the most authentic information he has been 
able to collect, the next House of Representatives 
will consist of one hundred and eighty-two Demo- 
crats, one hundred and forty-one Republicans, 
one Greenbacker (Brumm, of Pennsylvania), 
and one Fusionist (Weaver, of Iowa). ‘This, as 
compared with the membership of the present 
House of Representatives, shows a loss of nine- 
teen votes to the Democrats and four to the 
Independents, and also a gain of twenty-two 
Republican votes and one Fusionist vote. The 
sixteen Southern States that compose the ‘Solid 
South,” send one hundred and twenty-one mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives ; and with 
very few exceptions all these members are Demo- 
crats. The voting strength of the Democratic 
Party in the House of Representatives is mainly 
derived from the ‘‘ Solid South.” The political 
division of the present Senate is as follows: 
Republicans, thirty-eight; Democrats, thirty- 
six ; and Readjusters, who usually vote with the 
Republicans, two. The terms of twenty-five 
Senators will expire on the 4th of next March; 
and of these fourteen are Democrats, and eleven 
are Republicans. The present indications are 
that when these vacancies are all filled, the 
Senate will stand as follows for two years from 
next March: Republicans, forty-one; Demo- 
cratic, thirty-three ; and Readjusters, two. This 
gives the Republicans a working majority in the 
Senate, and keeps the Democrats from complete 
control of the Government for at least two years 
to come, and covers one-half of Mr. Cleveland’s 
administration. 


Tue question as to the length of the Presiden- 
tial term, and the further question as to whether 
the President shonld be re-eligible, were fully 
discussed in the Federal Convention by which 
the Constitution was drafted, with very consid- 
erable diversity of views as to the proper answer. 
The final result was the provision as we now 
have it in the Constitution, fixing the term at 
four years, and leaving the question of re- 
eligibility to the people at each election. We are 
of opinion that, if the term were extended to six 
or even eight years, with the provision that no 
person having been elected or having succeeded 
to the office by the death of the President shall 
thereafter be eligible to the same office, this 
would be an improvement. Resolutions to this 
effect have often been introduced into Congress ; 
yet no action has ever been taken upon them. 
The change proposed would give the President 
in office a longer period in which to mature a 
definite line of policy in conducting the Govern- 
ment, and would remove from him all tempta- 
tions to use the powers of his office for the pur- 
pose of securing a re-election, and would not in- 
volve any peril to the public interest or safety. 
It would lessen the frequency of Presidential 
elections, and consequently the frequency of 
the recurrence of the numerous evils that are 
connected with such elections. The office is 
now one of so much importance, in the patron- 
age which it controls, that a Presidential election 
has become an unscrupulous and bitter fight be- 
tween contending parties, involving an enormous 
expense, generating unhealthy excitements, 
leading to a vast amount of downright wicked- 
ness, and seriously disturbing the course of 
business. Any change that would lessen the 
frequency of these evils, would, for that re ason, 
be good, provided it did not lead to greater evils, 
These evils are likely to increase with the growth 
of population and the complexity of our indus- 
trial interests. Such a popular upheaval as the 
country has had for the last three or four 
months, if it must attend a Presidential election, 
should occur less frequently. We are decidedly 
in favor of the change suggested. 


ALTHOUGH our country has been independent 
of Great Britain for more than a hundred years, 
the force of the centennial celebrations of revo- 
lutionary victories has not wholly been spent. 
The unveiling of Monmouth Monument at Free- 
hold, N. J., last week, is a proof of this. The 





project of erecting a monument to commemo- 
rate one of the most remarkable battles of our 
struggle for independence was not an after- 
thought of the centennial era, but was con- 
ceived in the midst of that series of celebrations 
that began with Lexington and ended with New- 
burg. Time was required for carrying out the 
design, and $40,000 had to be raised. The latter 
was secured by the appropriations of the New 
Jersey Legislature and the National Congress, 
and by the generous contributions of private cit- 
izens. It was not until November 13th, 1884, 
therefore, that the victory of June 28th, 1778, 
received the acknowledgment that was its due. 
It will be remembered that the Continental 
forces that fought at Monmouth were composed 
of those who had suffered the misery and utter 
privations of the Winter at Valley Forge. But 
those hardships were a better preparation for 
the tight of that Sunday in June than had been 
afforded the British in the luxury and ease of 
their Winter quarters in Philadelphia. It was 
not difficult for the orators of last week to draw 
pictures vivid enough to wake the enthusiasm of 
the descendants of those early patriots. It is 
well to have one’s patriotism stirred occasional- 
ly, and tw commemorate, by monument-raising 
or otherwise, any such “ famous victory ” as that 
of the Battle of Monmouth. 





Ir seems now as if Broadway is doomed to be 
broken up with a horse railroad. The Board of 
Aldermen has given its consent to the Broadway 
Surface Railroad Company to construct a horse 
railroad on the great thoroughfare from the 
Battery to Union Square. The matter, however, 
is yet to be considered by a special commission, 
which may report adversely, if a majority of the 
property owners along the line oppoxe the 
project. The present decision of the alder- 
men is better than their remarkable action 
of last Summer, in that it does not propose 
to give away the franchise without some com- 
pensation to the city. Besides the percent- 
age of receipts, it makes the certain provision 
of $40,000 annual rental to the city, and imposes 
other conditions upon the company that are 
certainly favorable both to the city and to the 
public. We think there are many reasons why 
the road should not be built; but, if we must 
have it, we are interested in having the contract 
and conditions quite as favorable to the city and 
the public as to the company and the pockets of 
the aldermen, 


Tue Evening Post, of this city, quotes the At- 
Janta (Ga.) Constitution (Democrat) as saying : 

“The Negro will find that his best friend is the 
Southern Democrat. President Cleveland is his 
friend. The Southern people are his friends. Ev- 
ery right that they have, as freemen and citizens, 
will be jealously protected by the white men of the 
South, who have been their neighbors for years. In 
their schools, at the ballet-boxes, everywhere, they 
have their full rights. That man ix the best South- 
erner and the best Democrat who stands by this 
doctrine, and shows the Negro that we are his true 
friends.” 


All this certainly reads very well ; and, let the facts 
be according to the picture, and there would be 
nothing of which tocomplain. It is well known, 
however, that the colored people of the South 
do not so understand the case. To them it has 
seemed, for the last twenty years, that the Dem- 
ocratic Party of the South holds an unfriendly 
attitude toward their political 1ights ; and hence 
they have refused, with great unanimity, to ally 
themselves with this party, and sought for friend- 
ship and protection in the Republican Party. 
The South is solidly Democratic to-day, because 
colored voters do not practically enjoy the same 
political rights as white voters. ‘A free ballot 
and an honest count” would divide the Southern 
States between the two parties, and that would 
be the end of the “‘ Solid South.” And we have 
no doubt that this would be a much healthier 
state of affairs than that which now exists. 


. It is satisfactory to know that prohibition 
in Geente is no dead letter. A number of coun- 
ties have ruled out liquor-selling, and are vigor- 
ously executing the law. Recently, in McDuffie 
County, the liquor dealers, at a time when the 
Prohibitionists were a little slack, ventured to 
open their saloons; but they were quickly in- 
dicted. They then waged an open opposition to 
the law, and brought forward a candidate for 
the legislature representing their interests. The 
Prohibitionists entered the field with a nominee, 
and elected him by a majority of 153 in a poll of 
925 votes. That settles the matter for McDuffie 
County. By the way, why don’t the Prohibi- 
tionists of Northern States adopt this system, 
which has worked so well in Georgia and Mary- 
land? 


.... It is reported that, in the three days of dis- 
cussion in the Baptist Autumnal Conference in 
Philadelphia, not a single word was spoken in. 
advocacy or defense of any distinctive Baptist 
tenet ; that, in the whole course of the debates, 
there was not an utterance revealing the fact 
that there is a question regarding the act of 
baptism and its proper subjects. In other words, 
it was a Baptist Conference without a single dis- 





tinctive Baptist declaration. The explanation 
of this peculiar fact doubtless is, that the mem- 
bers of the body were such thotough (Baptists 
that they felt no need of stiffening up each 
other’s convictions, and so, leaving all denomina- 
tional tenets as fully settled, they addressed 
their minds to the consideration of “current 
questions ” on which there existed among them 
some differences of view. 


.. The sporting world is dumbfounded. Two 
trotting records have been broken in one week. 
The single record and the double record for one 
mile have each been lowered by one-half of a 
second. Maud 8, delighted her new owner, Mr. 
Robert Bonner, by trotting a mile in two min- 
utes and nine and a quarter seconds over the 
Lexington, Kentucky, track; and Maxey Cobb 
and Neta Medium trotted a mile on the Fleet- 
wood track in two minutes and fifteen and three- 
quarter seconds. No one who loves a horse can 
fail to be interested in this constantly increasing 
development of speed by an unnatural gait, a 
development that is purely American, Our in- 
terest leads us to wonder where this breaking of 
records is to end. 


.-A very queer statement is made in a tele- 
gram from Boston, printed in the daily press. 
It rans thus: 

“The State Congregational Sunday-schoo) Con- 
vention to-day resolved to abandon the Old Testa- 
ment in Sunday-schools, and to retain the New Tes- 
ment, The resolution declared that it was the sense 
of the Convention that the next International Les- 
#0n Series be wholly out of the New Testament.” 
We take the liberty of doubting whether the 
State Congregational Sunday-school Convention 
did any such thing. It may be a question as to 
how large a proportion of the International 
Lessons should be taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, but the proposition to abandon it alto- 
gether could scarcely come. from any Christian 
body. 


..The Scandinavians of the Northwest do 
not take kindly to Unitarianism, and the move- 
ment to establish a Church of that sect among 
the Norwegians of Minnesota has ended in a 
failure. That admirable and gifted speaker, 
Christopher Johnson, who renounced the faith 
of his fathers in Norway, and, after his arrival 
in America, identified himself with the Ameri- 
can Unitarians, was appointed missionary for the 
Northwest, and for a time, through his eloquence 
and wit, filled the largest halls with applauding 
audiences. But further results he could not 
secure. He still frequently delivers lectures on 
popular subjects, but has given up the réle of a 
protagonist of liberalism among his brethren. 


.-The rescue, last week, of a young Eng- 
lish girl from the clutches of a band of 
Mormon missionaries (we kad almost written 
miscreants) who were taking a number of ‘‘ con- 
verts” to Utab, is a hint of what might be done 
in saving many ignorant and innocent immi- 
grants abroud. This young girl learned on 
ship-board what a nest of licentiousness Mor- 
mondom is, and gladly embraced an opportunity 
to escape from it. No woman ought to be allowed 
to leave this port for Salt Lake without knowing 
what she is going to, 


... It is with pleasure that we read the an- 
nouncement of the enlargement of the Christian 
Union, It is to be hereafter a thirty-two page 
paper, like Tux INDEPENDENT. It is a great 
moral, religions and literary force in society, 
and its prosperity is a matter of general 
gratulation. The field of the independent reli- 
gious press is certainly broadening. Both The 
Christian Unwn and The Christian at Work 
show signs of a growing constituency, and, for 
our own part, we have no complaint to make, 


....We are certainly making progress in civil- 
ization. Not many years ago it was possible to 
have brutal prize fights in and around New 
York. Then public glove contests took their 
place, and now these, in turn, have become too 
disgraceful for our growing sentiment, and the 
police have been ordered to prevent them. 
Cock-fights and dog-fights are still heard of oc- 
casionally ; but they have become as secret as 
burglary. Mayor Edson deserves the thanks of 
the public for his letter to the Police Board. 


.. The newspapers are beginving to specu- 
late as to the composition of Mr, Cleveland's 
Cabinet. All we have to say now is to express the 
hope that he will have the discretion to select 
the ablest and best men of the Democratic Party 
for his constitutional advisers, This will be 
some compensation for his own-want of experi- 
ence in the affairs of national government. 


..There ought to be many good results from 
the conventions of Christian workers which 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. are holding in 
Albany, Utica, Rome and other cities of this 
state. There is inspiration, as well as practical 
instruction, to be got in conferences with such 
eminently successful evangelists, 


.-The Hon. Marcus Morton was elected 
Governor of Massachusetts by a majority of one 
vote. This, while legally just as good as a major- 
ity of ten thousand votes, shows the importance 
of a single vote. It may in any election decide 
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the issue. Let no man say that it is of no conse- 
ayuence whether he votes or not. 


..The Prohibitionists claim to have polled 
about two hundred thousand votes at the recent 
election for President. This is a great increase 


encouraging indication. The withdrawal of 
their votes in this state from the Republican 
Party was fatal to Mr. Blaine. 


.. Although Mr. Cleveland gets the electoral 
vote of this state, the legislature will be Republi- 
can in both Houses. This secures the election of 
a Republican United States Senator as the suc- 
cessor of Senator Lapham, whose term expires 
on the 4th of next March. 


..The British Parliament is soon to be asked 
for an income of £10,000 per annum for the 
eldest son of the Prince of Wales. This is about 
equal to the annual salary we pay to our Presi- 


British finance. 


..The new president of the American Bible 
Society is the Secretary of State, Mr. Freling- 
huysen. It 18 a very honorable office, and his 
uncle, the Hon, Theodore Frelinghuysen, held 
it for many years, 











READING NOTICES. 


SovrHinG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 





Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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COLORED DRESS SILKS. 


WHETHER it is because of the election of Governor 
Cleveland to the Presidency, or from some other 
cause, we know not; but our lady readers will appre- 
ciate the fact all the same that Messrs. Le Boutillier 
Brothers, at Broadway and Fourteenth Street, an- 
nounce, in another column, that they will offer An- 
toine Guinet & Cie.’s Colored Dress Silks gt the un- 
precedentedly low price of @1.07 per yard, In a very 
long acquaintance with the silk and dry goods trade 
we have never known as low prices for that brand of 
silks,and we would advise ladies to make early ap- 
plication for them, 
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upon whose judgment in sTock Rie) AND 
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The attention of our ers is 2 called to the adver- 
tisement of Constant A, Ap Co,, in another 
column, They make a spec alty rot ‘out-of-town ac- 
counts,” and are conspicuous, as Members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, for the extent of their aa I) 
and the intellicent atlention ¢ they pay to every 
of their clients’ gpberess in 
stances where their abiity ‘ana Piherence to 
fashioned conservative a¥e —. oe has proven very 
profitable to their custom: 

To those having mon: oney tronpactions of any kind in 
New York City a reliable and trustworthy house i« 
indispensable. 


THE BEATTY ORGAN AND PIANO CO, 
A WonrDERFUL Bustness REJUVENATED AND EsTap- 
LISHED. 
From Frank Leslie's Itiustrated Newspaper. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PLUMBING = Sie 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


os. 601 and 603 Sixth pei 
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Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and - 
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Cloth and Cloaking Department. 


A fine assortment of fashionable colors 
in Ladies’ Suiting Cloths and Tricots, Silk, 
Mohair, Astrachan and Beaver Cloakings ; 
Serge, Satteen and Quilted Satin Linings. 
For Dress Suits—-West of England Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Doeskins; also, choice 
styles in English, Scotch and Irish Suitings 
and Overcoatings—‘‘Crombie’s” Elysians, 
* Brook’s” Kerseya, ‘‘ Carr’s” Meltons, etc. 
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UPHOLSTERY. 


Will continue special offering of Turco- 
man Portieres at greatly reduced prices, 
Exclusive styles in Lace, Antique, Cluny and 
Fancy Curtains, and a very choice and exten- 
sive assortment of Furniture Coverings, etc, 
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Financial. 
THE PENSION REPORT. 


Ws take from one of the papers of this 
city the following abstract from the annual 
report of the Pension Bureau: ‘* The an- 
nual report of the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 
shows that there were at the close of the 
year 322,756 pensioners, classified as fol- 
lows; 218,956 army invalids; 75,836 army 
widows, minor children, and dependent 
relatives; 2,616 navy invalids; 1,938 navy 
widows, minor children, and dependent 
relatives; 8,898 survivors of the war of 
1812, and 19,512 widows of those who 
srved in that war. There were added to 
the roll during the year the names of 34,- 
192 pensioners, and the names of 1,221 
whose pensions had been previously 
dropped were restored to the roll, making 
an aggregate of 35,413 pensions added dur- 
ing the year. The names of 16,315 were 
dropped from the rolls for various causes, 
leaving a net increase to the number on the 
rolls of 19,098. 

The average annual value of each pen- 
sion at the close of the year was $106.75, 
and the aggregate annual value of all pen- 
sions was $34,456,600, an increase over the 
previous year of $2,211,407.92. The amount 
paid for pensions during the year was $56,- 
908,597, exceeding the annual value of pen- 
sions several millions of dollars, which rep- 
resents the first payments, generally on 
new claims, and known as arrears of pen- 
sions. The amount paid during the year to 
31,207 new pensioners was $23,418,815, and 
there remained in the hands of the several 
pension agents 7,203 cases of this class un- 
paid, in which there was due $4,949,090. 

The acts of 1871 and 1878 provided a pen- 
sion on account of service during the war 
of 1812. Since the former date, 73,106 
claims of this class have been filed, 34,646 
by the surviving soldiers and sailors and 
43,460 by the widows of those who served 
in that war. Of this number 59,424 have 








been allowed—25,658 to the survivors and 
83,766 to the widows. In the aggregate, 
since 1861, 927,922 claims have been filed 
and 545,180 have been allowed. The Com- 
misioner says that at the rate claims have 
been filed for the past few years the close 
of the year 1886 will undoubtedly show one 
million claims filed for peasions since 1861. 
Since that year the total amount disbursed 
is $678,346,834. 

This shows that the number of persons, 
whose names were on the pension rolls at 
the close of the last fiscal year, amounted 
to 822,756 pensioners; that the annual 
pensions paid to them amounted, in the ag- 
gregate, to $34,456,600; and that the total 
amount of pensions paid since 1861 
amounts tothe huge sum of $678,346,834, 
The nation has dealt generously with 
those who fought for their country in the 
day of its peril; and this is no more than it 
should have done. The only question that 
we have ever raised in regard to our pension 
laws, relates to the opportunity which they 
furnish for huge swindling by pension- 
brokers. A great many false claimants have 
put in applications for pensions; and it has 
not always been easy to distinguish the 
false from the true. The pension-brokers 
make it a businessto get out of the Treas- 
ury all they possibly can, since, the more 
they get, the greater their profits. 


MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


Tue people of this state, at the recent 
election, ratified the amendment to the 
eleventh section of article eight of the Con- 
stitution, prohibiting the loan or use of 
public money for private purposes, and re- 
stricting the indebtedness of counties, 
cities, towns and villages. The provisions 
of this amendment are as follows: 

1. That ‘‘no county, city, town, or vil. 
lage shall hereafter give any money or prop- 
erty, or loan its money or credit to orin aid 
of any individual, association or corpora- 
tion, or become directly or indirectly the 
owner of stock in, or bonds of any ass%cia- 
tion or corporation; nor shall any such 
county, city, town, or village be allowed 
to incur any indebtedness, except for coun- 
ty, city, town or village purposes. This 
section shall not prevent such county, city, 
town or village from making such pro- 
vision for the aid or support of its poor as 
may be authorized by law.” 

2. ‘That ‘no county containing a city of 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, or 
any such city, shall be allowed to become 
indebted for any purpose or in any manner 
to an amount which, including existing in- 
debtedness, shall exceed ten per centum of 
the assessed valuation of the real estate of 
euch county or city subject to taxation, as 
it appeared by the assessment rolls of said 
county or city on the last assessment for 
state or county taxes prior to the incurring 
such indebtedness; and all indebtedness in 
excess of such limitation, except such as 
may now exist, shall be absolutely void, ex- 
cept as herein otherwise provided.” 

3. That ‘‘no such county or such city, 
whose present indebtedness exceeds ten 
per centum of the assessed valuation of its 
real estate subject to taxation, shall be al- 
lowed to become indebted in any further 
amount until such indebtedness shall be re- 
duced within such limits.” 

4. That ‘‘this section shall not be con- 
strued to prevent the issuing of certificates 
of indebtedness or revenue bonds issued in 
anticipation of the collection of taxes for 
amounts actually contained, or to be con- 
tained, in the taxes for the year when such 
certificates or revenue bonds are issued, and 
payable out of such taxes.” 

5. That ‘this section shall pot be con- 
strued to prevent the issue of bonds to pro- 
vide for the supply of water, but the term 
of the bonds issued to provide for the sup- 
ply of water shall not exceed twenty years, 
and a sinking fund shall be created on the 
issuing of raid bonds for their redemption, 
by raising annually asum which will pro- 
duce an amount equal to the sum of the 
principal and interest of said bonds at their 
maturity.” 

6. That ‘‘the amount hereafter to be 
raised by tax for county or city purposes, 
in any county containing a city of over one 
hundred thousand inhabitants, or in any 
such city of this state, in addition to pro- 
viding for the principal and interest of ex- 
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sting debt, shall not, in the aggregate, ex- 

ceed, in any one year, two per centum of 
the assessed valuation of the real and per- 
sonal estate of such county or city, to be 
ascertained as prescribed in this section in 
respect to county or city debt.” 

Such are the several provisions of the 
amendment to the constitution of this state 
proposed by the legislature, and ratified by 
the people at the recent election. The 
amendment contains important restrictions 
and limitations upon the debt-contracting 
capacity of the municipalities of the state. 
Municipal debts have grown enormously in 
this country within the last twenty years, 
and itis high time to call a halt in every 
state on this subject. 
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GAMBLING IN “FUTURES,” 


Tue New Jersey Court of Errors and 
Appeals has recently rendered a decision, 
in the case of Flagg v. Baldwin, to the fol- 
lowing effect: 

1. That ‘contracts for speculations in 
stocks upon margins, where the broker and 
the customer do not contemplate or intend 
that the stock purchased or sold shall 
become or be treated as the stock of the 
customer, but the real transaction is a mere 
dealing in the differences between prices— 
in the payment of future profits or losses 
as the event may be—are contracts of 
wager, dependent on achance or casualty.” 

2. That ‘such contracts,” if made in the 
state of New Jersey, ‘“‘are unlawful, and 
securities given therefor are void by force 
of the provisions of the act to prevent 
gaming.” 

8. That ‘such contracts, though made in 
anotherstate, where they are to be presumed 
to be lawful and enforceable, will not be 
enforced ” in New Jersey—“ at least against 
residents and citizens” thereof—‘ because 
their enforcement would violate the plain 
public policy of this state on the subject of 
gambling and betting evinced by the statute 
above mentioned. In this respect such 
contracts are excepted from the rule of 
comity which requires the enforcement by 
the courts of one state of contracts made 
in another, if valid by the ler loci con- 
tractus.” 

The law of New Jersey, referred to by 
the court, provides ‘that all wagers, bets, 
or stakes made to depend upon any race or 
game, or upon any gaming by lot or chance, 
or upon any lot, chance, casualty, or un- 
known or contingent event, shall be unlaw- 
ful.” It further provides that all contracts, 
promises and securities that relate to such 
transactions shal] be void and of no effect, 
and that the loser of money by such wagers 
may recover the same of the winner, or of 
the party who holds the custody thereof. 
The doctrine of the court was simply an 
enforcement of these statutory provisions. 

It is a general principle of law that a 
contract, if valid where made, will be 
treated as valid elsewhere for the purpose 
of enforcement. This principle is, how- 
ever, subject to the exception that such a 
contract will not be enforced, even though 
valid where made, if the enforcement in 
the place where it is sought is contrary 
to the established public policy thereof. 
Under this exception the court refused to 
give effect to a gambling contract made in 
another state, because the’ contract itself 
was contrary to the public policy of New 
Jersey. 

The full text of this wholesome decision 
can be found in the Albany Law Journal 
for Nov. 8th, 1884, p. 364. 
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WOMEN’S WILLS. 


Ir is a general principle of the common 
law that the will of a woman, made by her 
when she was singie, is, ipso facto, revoked 
by her marriage. In Massachusetts and in 
many of the other states this principle has 
received the sanction of statutory enact- 
ment; and yet in Massachusetts, as well as 
in this state, married women have been in- 
vested with the testamentary capacity; and 
can hence dispose of their property by 
will as fully as if they were single. 

The question recently came before the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, whether 
the statute of that state which enabled a 
married woman to make a will did not have 
the effect to confirm and render valid a will 
made by a woman before marriage. This 
question was answered in the negative, 














and the same view has been taken by the 
Court of Appeals of this state. The will 
made by a woman when single is then, 
according to this ruling, revoked by her 
marriage, and that, too, notwithstanding 
the fact that, as a married woman, she has 
the power to make a will. What a woman 
who has made a will when single, and sub- 
sequently marries, must do, if she wishes to 
continue the will in operation, is simply to 
make and execute another will to the same 
effect after her marriage. This will secure 
the result intended by the will made when 
she was single, 


-_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tne same quiet and lethargy exists that 
has controlled the general condition of the 
money market for some time past. The 
banks are unable to find profitable employ- 
ment for the large supplies of idle money 
they have on hand; and the tendencies 
indicate a continuous increase, since the 
flow of currency from the interior to this 
market does not seem to abate. Rates 
have varied from one-haif to two per cent. 
on call on stock collateral, and borrowers 
have had no difficulty in meeting their re- 
quirements. Commercial paper continues 
quiet, there being but short lines of desira- 
ble indorsements offered on the market. 

Srook Market.—The dealings of the 
stock market for the week indicated a re- 
action toward the close, which showed a 
decline in most of the active shares. An 
increased breach betwen the West Shore 
and the New York Central in regard to 
passenger rates tended to assist the depres- 
sion existing. Aside from this, however, 
the general condition of the market is bet- 
ter than it was at the commencement of 
the week, though some of the unsatisfactory 
features remain. It is reported that an 
understanding has been arrived at in con- 
nection with an adjustment of the freight 
rate difficulty, and that rates are to be 
advanced, as the approaching close of navi- 
gation renders their maintenance very 
much easier. This seems tangible and en- 
couraging to those who may desire an ad- 
vance in values; but whether a desirable 
result will be attained is a matter for the 
future to decide. At the close of the week 
a finer tone was developed, aud a more 
confident feeling respecting the future of 
the market was established. There bas 
been very little buying for investment, as 
outsiders are not disposed to indulge in 
speculation to any great extent. The fol- 
lowing are the highest, lowest and closing 
quotations : 








Low- Clos- 
High- est. iw, 
Sales, est. Nov, lith. 








Adams Express,..............++. 4 61340CisdKsédA 
Amer. Express.............++.. 320 4 93 W 
Albany & Sus,.............s00008 50 1300 «(130s 180 
American Tel. and C. Co....... 300 Bag B4y 54 
B. & Met. Tel. Oo. ..ccccccccese Wo 64% =«4 4h 
Canadian South’n............... 90 BU% Ws «BO 
Canadian Pacific................ 805 44 4346 44 
Coder Falls. ...ccccccccessceccece 500 (0 % WW 
Central Pacific.............. -++-0634,257 853g 823g 33 
ree 115 35 35 8b 
CR BI Go vecsccctersscccss 165 0 5 OBC 
Ches. and Ohio Ist pf.......... 1310 10% 10 Ww 
Chea. &. O. SBS... cccccsccccese g -¥ 7 7 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.........2-.+06 4.959 121 117% 1197, 
Chicago and Alton.......... ... 257 «127 127 127 
Chicago and N. W.... ........ 213,612 873g 82% 86 
Chicago & N. W. pf.....0.+..... 10,273 124 12036 123 
Chicago, M, and St. P..,.......244,355 76°, 78 Tike 
Chic., M. & Bt. P., pf........... 330 «104040 
oe eer ree M4 187g 137% 187% 
Colorado Coal. ...ccccessecccccce 0 69 1% Bg 
Delaware, L., and W'n..........130,420 1053, 10135 104°, 
Del. and Hudson................. 1,055 875; 83% 86 
Denver and B.G.......ccccccess 1,535 9% 84% 9% 
Dub. & 8. City........ 514 bhig 66 583g 
ic acenxscesaseviegiécnne 8,200 4% 4 434 
East Tennessee, pf.... 1,100 8 64 734 
|) A ee 4006 34 
| error rs 70 «65M OG bbe 
RIED ca nccnercacecosemsecccens 10 185 185 = 185 
Homestake Min..............-. 100 «9% —Ki«H 
Houston & Tex............000. 325 «32 380 816 
Tilinow Oomtral.......cccccsceee 2,159 117 1B 116% 
Ind., Bloom., and W........ oe 100 4 «14 M4 
Lake Shore...........cccce.se0 5 
Lake Erie and Western 


L., N. Alb. & C........00000-.-. 





SE CT ni ccceadseegtenhees 

Manhattan con..............0.+6 Y 
Memph, & Uharl..............-. 1800 2649 25 256 
Metropolitan. ...........-+.eee0e 300 93% = 8BSg S934 
TOE Be ccticcccccccesaceee TE OE 11% 
Beets B GB. Bes Bo vcccccecsecce- wo 6 26 26 
Mut. Union Tel......ccccess.0e 200 «+4 1346 WM 
Mo., Kan. and Teaas............. 14,580 164% 13% 15's 
Missouri Pacific................+ 15,109 983g 90% 98 
Morris & Essex...........+...000 128 123 123 18 
Bin G, BG. Bev cccmccsceceess 85 35 35 
TE.. F. Genta... cescocecssccccces 4355 4 4236 
Ths Bi IE ke vec ta cccwicccces 41% 40-40% 
N. Y: Central... £934 88% 87% 
N. Y. and New Eng wy «9% 10% 
| & eS FD rrr re 180 179% 179% 
N. Y., Lack. & W. 8635 865 8b 
N. Y. Elevated oo 115 116 = 





N. Y., L. E. and W......0.000055 134 1 18 
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N. Y., L. E., and W. pf... 415 2% 64 wi 
KK. ¥., 8. and W. pf........00ccce 200 «10 9% 86996 
N, Fig ORE. & W.... 0c cccece coves 1,292 11% 11% 11% 
We Yeo CO. OBE BE. Vo... cccccccvcece 15 65% 55 5% 
North PaciGe...... ....cccccccoss 287 185% 18i¢ 18% 
Northern Pacific, pref........... 26,547 433g 415, 427% 
Ohio Southern...........-...00++ 456 «(10 9 10 

Ohio & Mias............0.cssccccee 800 1136 1656 1736 
EN Eicstc on cesccsseneseens 1,000 20 165% BO 

Oregon Tran........+--.ceeeeeses 12,940 133% H% «1 

Oregon R. & Navigation......... 1540 75 69 75 

Ohio Central...........0-.eeceeee 1200 2% 2% 2% 
QOntarior Mining................. 75 19% 19 19% 
eee eer 21,696 513g 487% 50% 
Phil. & Keading......... << a oe 22% 22% 
Pitts, Ft. W. & C.....ccccccceceee 50 12634 12634 12694 
I Biv cnc csccsececoccovss 2,405 110 108 110 

Peoria. Dec., and E...........00% 450 12% 12% 123% 
Rens, & Saratoga................. 100 144 144 14 

Roch. and Pitts.............ss0008 695 «64 8% «3B 
TE EG ctcedescvcsccesenecees 1,298 11175 1936 1116 
A OE BI ieosesievexe2senccee 210 (2 2% (Ne 
St. Paul and D. pf............+++ 165 7936 7946 79% 
re 940 22 2) 21 

ee 8 Se ae 1,600 41 so «64044 


St. L. & 8. F. let pf.............. 





8 OR |) een 1,29) 83 #03, 82 
St. P. and Omaha........ ieeicaaiaie 2,760 29 2633 2Y 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 720 8 85g 89 
Pewee GOA We Dy sec ccs cccvcvecece wo 9s Yi 91x 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 14,070 11% 875 Il 
Union Pacific.........00« oe 634,852 584 47%% 51% 
United States Ex................ 10 Bag «BAG Ag 
Wig Sb te W tanaessentcnsceesties 106 5 5 b 
ey SS ee See 20 WY Wy My 
Wella-Farwo Ex..............e00. 6 W7) «WT OWT 
Wester U. Dal... .cccccccs cocces 149,485 611g 577, 60g 


U. 8. Bonps.—The market for govern- 
ment bonds has been dull, and prices fell 
off in consequence of the light demand. 
The following are the closing quotations: 

Bid. Asker, Bid. Asked, 
43s. Is91, rex. 11244 113° |Currency 68, '95. 126 
earths Ut BuErene ry 
4s, 1907, sma 1°, 121% Currency 68. °%. 131 
48, 1907, COUD....12154 217\Currency 6s, '99.152 

Three ver cents. 10024 — | 

RAILROAD Bonpbs were firm and quiet. The 
Tex&s Pacific issues were favorably affected 
by the arrangement with the bondholders’ 
committee, and advanced 5 per cent. for the 
Rios and 2 per cent. for the Incomes, to 50 
and 37} respectively. Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids & Northern Firsts rose }$, to 103}; 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy Debentures }, to 945; 
Del. & Hudson 7s of 1891 4, to 116; East 
Tenn. Consols $, to 543; Minn. & St. Louis 
Firsts 2, to 120; Missouri Pacific Consols 4, 
to 90; Northwest New Debentures 4, to 93, 
and Wabash (Chicago Div.) 1, to 69. Oregon 
Short Line Firsts were firm at 89}@87. 
West Shore Firsts declined from 41 to 394, 
and rallied to 39%. Erie Consol Seconds 
dropped from 514 to 50, and recovered to 
51. Central Pacific Firsts fell off }, to 109; 
Kansas Pacific Consols 1, to 89, Jersey Cen- 
tral Convertibles $, to 98; Oregon Nav. 
Firsts 4, to 1085, and Nor. Pacific Firsts 4, 
to 110%. In the afternoon, Erie Consol 
Seconds rose to 51 and reacted to 50}. 
West Shore Firsts ranged from 39} to 39%, 
with latest sales at 398. Texas Pacific Rios 
reacted to 49. Northwest New Debentures 
rose to 93. East Tennessee Consols fell off 
from 54} to 54. 

Bank Srarement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house on 
Saturday was technically favorable to the 
banks. The changes in the averages show 
an increase in loans of $1,262,500, an in- 
crease in specie of $2,187,800, a gain in 
legal tenders of $3,169,400, an increase in 
deposits of $8,272,600, and a decrease in 
circulation of $558,700. The movement of 
the week resulted in a gain in surplus re- 
serve of $3,239,050, and the banks now hold 
$37,474,525 in excess of the legal require- 
ments, 

Forrien Excuance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market has been dull and unsettled. 
The posted rates for Sterling were reduced 
on Monday to $4.80 for 60-day bills, and 
to $4.844 for demand. On Thursday the 
rate for 60-day bills was advanced 3, and 
on Friday both rates were advanced 4. On 
Saturday they were $4.81 for 60-day bills, 
and $4.85 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at $4.80@#4.80} for 
bankers’ 60-day bills, $4.833@#4.844 for 
demand, $4.843@#4.85 for cable transfe's, 
and $4.774@$4.78$ for commercial. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.25§@5.25 for 60-day bills, and 5.23} 
@5.22$ for checks; Reichmarks at 944@ 
943 for long, and 944@95 for short sight. ° 









FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

The Directors of the New York and New 
England Railroad, at their meeting last week 
in Boston, authorized a committee, consist- 
ing of Directors French and Higginson, of 
Boston, Rice, of Worcester, and Martin and 
Leith, of New York, to proceed with the 
settlement of the floating debt, outside of 
the car trust, by the use of second mort- 
&*ge bonds, a certain discretion being al 








lowed the committee in matters of detail. 
The matter of providing for the car trust 
indebtedness was left for future considera- 
tion. The financial statement of the com- 
pany for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1884, 
shows a total income of $3,362,082; total 
expenses, including taxes, of $2,941,626; 
net income, $420,406; rentals and interest 
accrued, $1,097,398; deficit for the year, 
$676,991 ; deficit, Sept. 30th, $499,874; earn- 
ings of passenger department, $1,240,427; 
freight department, $1,955,685; passengers 
carried, 4,368,020; tons of freight, 1,786,- 
551; passengers killed, none; passengers 
injured, 25; employés killed, 14; injured, 
79; others killed, 13; injured, 11. The in- 
come of the road was $210,000 less than 
last year, and the expenses were reduced 
$245,000, making the net income $35,000 
larger, or $420,000 against $385,000 in 1883. 
The rentals increased $14,000, and interest 
accrued increased to the extent of $76,000. 
The deficit for the past year was $46,000 
larger than in the preceding year. The 
surplus that has been gained in previous 
years has been used up, and the deficit, 
Sept. 30th last, amounted to $500,000. In 
the traffic department the number of local 
passengers has increased, while the number 
of through passengers is slightly less. 
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THE CONTAGION OF PANICS. 


Diseases that propagate themselves from 
one to another, by contact or intercourse, are 
said to be contagious. The man who enters, 
unprotected, a hospital ward filled with 
small-pox patients, is, hence, liable to have 
the same disease. Monetary panics, in this 
respect just like the small pox, propagate 
themselves from one to another, till perhaps 
a whole community, possibly an entire na- 
tion, catch the disease, and may be over- 
The fact 
that one man is in a panic may put a dozen 


whelmed in one common disaster. 


others inthe same state; and these will give 


the same disease, possibly, to five hundred 


others. And thusit spreads, often very rap- 


idly, till the panic is general. Then comes 


the complete crash of credit. Down go mar. 


ket values of all kinds; and at length the 


panic comes to anend by simple exhaustion. 
Then the evil slowly cures itself by the re- 
covery of confidence and credit, to be re- 
peated again whenever another panic shall 
occur. - 

The liability to these unusual and some- 
times insane movements of men is greatly 
increased by the modern facilities of their 
intercourse with each other. If each man 
who has the disease could be quarantined 
long enough to get rid of it, then it would 
not spread from him and would never be- 
come epidemic. This, however, cannot be 
done in these days, when steam and light- 
ning have put men in such direct and rapid 
comunication with each other. They act 
upon each other at once and over a broad 
territory; and, hence, a great panic in this 
city may, in twelve hours, spread itself over 
the entire country. If the knowledge of it 
could be kept back for a week or ten days, 
it would perhaps be cured by local treat- 
ment, and, when known, be known only as 
a thing already past. 

This, as we have said, cannot be done; 
und, hence, the true method of prevention, 
as well as cure, isto attack the disease in the 
veiy outset, and, if possible, cure it before 
it hecomes general. If it becomes general, 
there is no cure for it short of its own ex- 
haustion; and this is always the most ex- 
perffive and ruinous mode of cure. 

The one sovereign remedy for panics is 
money, seasonably furnished, or its equiv- 
alent in the form of bank credits, answering 
the same purpose. Creditors, while the 
disease is upon them, want all their demand 
debts paid at once; not because they really 
need the money, but, rather, want the 
proof that their debtors can pay them. 
Debtors, being thus sorely pressed, want 
money or its equivalent for immediate use. 
Chis they must have, or fail; and, inasmuch 
as, in a trading community, large numbers 
of persons are both creditors and debtors, 
they fallupon and demolish each other in 
the general clamor for money. They have 
lost their usual confidence in each other, 
and all test the question of ability by this 
pressure for immediate payment. Credit, in 
its ordinary course, involves the element of 
time; and when, as in a panic, this element 
is removed from the industrial and commer- 
cial relations which men sustain to each 
other, they are instantly embarrassed, and 
nothing can relieve them short of some 
method by which they can pay debts. 

Now, it is one of the most urgent duties 
of banks to take hold of panics and under- 
take to cure them in the very outset. They 
are a species of contagious neuralgia, 
which can never be cured by starving. 
They should be met in the very first stage, 
not by curtailing bank accommodations on 
good securities, but rather by enlarging 
them and lending freely. This is precisely 
what the people need, and what they must 
have, or the panic will go on from had to 
worse. If this will not cure it, then noth- 
ing can. The hazard to the banks them- 
selves in adopting this course is much less 
than that of not adopting it. They are 
always large debtors to their depositors, 
and, unless they stop the panic, they will 
soon find themselves in trouble. Anything 
in the policy of banking, or in the laws 
regulating it inconsistent with this course, 
is theoretically and practically wrong. 








PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


CoMMEROIAL men talk and write glibly 
concerning ‘‘ public confidence”; and its 
presence, its absence, or its return, are 
continually spoken of as an_ essential 
feature of the business situation; but itis a 
question worthy of thoughtful considera- 
tion, in view of the recklessness with which 
this exsential and fundamental element of 
trade operations has so often been abused, 
whether the true sigaificanée of the influ- 
ence has been really and rightly appreci- 
ated by those whom it most concerns. 
Money is said ‘‘ to make the mare go”; 
it is called, with respect to all business 
enterprises, the ‘‘sinews of war”; but, 
after all, is not public confidence the foun- 
dation stone of commercial activity? It is, 
indeed, a difficult thing to describe or de- 
fine; but yetits potency as an important 
factor in business is well-known and recog- 
nized. Its strength is undeniable; for it 
links together in an endless chain of mu- 
tual dependence vast interests, and does 
much to sustain general prosperity ; but yet 
it is so fragile that a breath of suspicion, 
caught up and magnified and multiplied, 
may easily shatter it. It is susceptible of 
quick destruction,and recovers slowly, and 





should never be needlessly assailed. How 
important «a part it plays in the 
commercial affairs of every day has 


been amply demonstrated by the occur- 
rences that precipitated the Wall Street flurry 
in May last. Primarily the scarcity of 
available money was at the root of the diffi- 
culty; but money was scarce because con- 
fidence was wanting. Some appear to be- 
believe that the difficulty has been that 
there was not money enough in existence, 
and hence that relief was to be obtained by 
the Government putting out a few more 
millions of greenbacks. During the panic 
a great deal was attempted to be made of 
the fact that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had made another bond call, 
and instant relief was expected to 
follow this announcement; but subse- 
quent events have proved that there was 
no lack of actual money, but that a violent 
shock to public confidence had caused it to 
tly to places of absolute safety; and so long 
as the storm raged, no offer of interest 
could coax it from its entrenchment. If 
there had been ten times the amount of 
money in existence the experience would 
have been the same. It was not an actual 
scarcity of money that was the matter, but 
the want of confidence in men, as well 
as in values, and until this had _ be- 
come in some measure restored, the 
timid representative of value kept to its 
hiding place. Since then the situation has 
improved, confidence has been slowly re- 
turning, and as a consequence money has 
again been seeking the channels of trade. 
Like Cresar’s wife, confidence must always 
be above suspicion; for this is the normal 
condition of its existence, and with it credit 
may be expanded within healthy limits; 
but once started or abused by a breath of 
uncertainty and it contracts with a sudden- 
ness that threatens destruction to the whole 
structure that it so subtly but yet so 
firmly binds together. 








DRY GOODS. 


No change of any importance has taken 
place in the market for dry goods during 
the week, as regards the volume of busi- 
ness consummated, though there has been 
a settling down to the legitimate, after the 
indulgence in the excitements of the polit- 
ical canvass that has just passed. The dis- 
turbed condition of the market is gradually 
giving place to a résumé of interest on the 
part of both buyers and sellers, and more 
attention hfs been given to the needs of the 
present and the probable demands for the 
future than could be claimed for several 
weeks past. A more satisfactory feeling is, 
no doubt, being developed by the removal 
of the disturbing eause, though the outlook 
is by no means as desirable as it should be, 
as much uncertainty is expressed as to the 
ultimate result of the changes which are 
likely to occur. The general condition of 
the market for the week has been sluggish, 
though a slightly improved demand for 
seasonable goods was experienced, and a 
moderate business was done in certain 
Spring fabrics for future delivery. Pack- 
age buyers, though still cautious in their 
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operations, are less apathetic than a short | WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND pvany 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


time ago, and symptoms of returning confi- 


dence are gradually being developed. The ' 


order demand is steadily growing, and a 
fair distribution was made in this connec- 
tion. Jobbers report a little more animation 


j 
| 


in some departments, and, while prints and | 
domestics are moving in fair quantities, | 


there is a more general call for goods 
adapted to the coming holiday trade, for 
which retailers have begun to make prepa- 
rations. 

Corton Goops.—There is no marked im- 
provement to note in the demand for cotton 
goods at first hands, but the sharp advance 
in raw cotton has arrested the attention of 
shrewd buyers and led to a slight increase 
of business in certain fabrics. Brown 
sheetings were more sought after by con- 
verters, and some fair sales of light weight 
goods were made to this class of buyers, 
but the demand by jobbers was only mod- 
erate. Bleached goods were in steady but 
limited demand, and a light business was 
done in wide sheetings, corset jeans, and 
cotton flannels. Colored cottons were 
taken in relatively small lots to « moderate 
amount, and there was a fair inquiry for 
white goods for future delivery. 

Print Corus were in moderate demand 
and firm, owing to the late advance in the 
staple. Extra 64x64 ‘“‘spots” are quoted 
at 34c. less 1 per cent., 64x64 contracts to 
February at 34c. flat, and 2%c. asked for 
556x608, 

Prints continue quiet in first hands, aside 
from shirtings, in which a fair business 
was reported in some quarters. Fancies 
were in light demand for freshening job- 
bers’ assortments, and there was a moder- 
ate call for the most popular styles of in- 
digo-blues, robes and furnitures. The job- 
bing trade was somewhat irregular, but 
large sales of shirtings were made by lead- 
ing jobbers at very low prices. 

Dress Goops were generally quiet in 
agents’ hands, sales of a few specialties hav- 
ing absorbed the business of the week. 
The jobbing trade in this department was 
comparatively small, transactions having 
been chiefly confined to filling orders, of 
which a fair number came to hand by mail 
and wire. 

WooLen Goops.—There seems to be a 
rapid return of confidence in the depart- 
ment for woolen goods, but as yet it has 
not made itself felt in any increase in the 
volume of business of the department. In- 
dications, however, are favorable to a ma- 
terial increase in the demand in the near 
future, though the buyers who are in the 
market observe closely the conservatism 
that has been so conspicuous in their trans- 
actions for some time past. Clothing wool- 
ens moved very slowly, worsteds alone 
being subject to any regular demand. 
Printed goods in light weights, though not 
in the same steady request as they were 
some weeks ago, were being asked for in 
fair quantity; and Kentucky jeans were 
somewhat steadier in price, the demand 
being apparently stimulated by the con- 
certed action of the manufacturers to cur- 
tail production. The new offerings of 
Spring underwear continne to form the 
main attraction for buyers, and orders of an 
average amount have been placed, though 
even in this department things are from a 
month to six weeks behind time, owing to 
the abnormal character of the season. 








FOREIGN GOODS. | 


There is nochange of any consequence 
to note in the condition of the market for 
imported dry goods, as regards either the 
character or the extent of the demand. Job- 
bers were a little better employed than for 
some weeks past, owing to the increasing 
call for holiday bargains; and fairly large 
quantities of attractive specialties, with a 
fair sprinkling of staple goods, have thus 
been placed in the channels of distribution. 
Gloves were in good movement to meet the 
ordinary trade requirements, as well as 
this special and exceptional demand. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week, and since January ist, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 


last year: 

For the week. 1884, 1883. 
Entered at the port.. . ++ $1,087,271 $1,818,996 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,112,906 1,668,806 


Since Jan. 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... 102,812,C10 107,882,178 
Thrown on the mafket....... 100,983,645 107,574,769 








MonpDay EVENING, November 17th, 1884. 
BROWN ae auD SHIRTINGS. 


Agawam, F.. .36 --- 94 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 %|Enconta. . 10-4 20 
ole 2 eee 1-4 223¢ 
« Q«ar 7 alll a é 9 
© Beso io 
“ LL...36 5% ” Bes r 534 
Appleton, A136 7h! Stand’ 867 
ppleton, A.... D 
“XX ..36 58{|Mystic River...36 6 
“ RB... .36 6 | Nashua, fine 0... 6% 
v4 
— ie a ee 
© Sees * FV... & 
Broadway. ....36 Bi Newmarket, 36 «5 
Bedford, B.....30 454) DD.36 5% 
Boott, C...... 34 «5% “ G86 5% 
FF.....36 73; “ 6% 


yr ee we +36 
Continental, C.36 6% ‘Pepperell. ‘14 14 
“ D.40 7% 84 16 
Conestoga, D..28 54 « ..94 18 
“s G...30 ps * ae 2 
66 8...338 6 = -11-4 2214 


64 Pepperell iin : 


. Bae | “ 
“ F Z 64 “6 
Exeter, A...... 36 644 |Pepuot, A. 
i 83-684 = 
Ellerton, ....10-4 22}¢ “ 
First Prize.....86 6%|Pittsfield, A.. 
Great Fails, HE. 36 7 |Pocasset, C 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 734 - 
Indian Head...36 734 ad 
“  ,..380  —- |Stark, AA 
“  & 11.40 1035|Utica. 
“ “ 3 48 12% “ 
Indian Orchard . - 
» DW. 8 na 


XX..36 7i| 

“ XXX.40 84 ‘“ 
Langley, A.....86 63 “ 
Ka coceedO 8} “ 


Laconia .....8-4 16 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 





Androscoggin * Langdon GB...36 94 
“ L..36 7%{|Lonadale.......33 834 
o ..A64 ** Cambric 36 11 
Allendale 64 1314|Masonville..... 36 88 
teens 7-4 15\4|Nashua, E 36 «8 
opened 14 m 42 11 
Avondale ...... 1% * Fate 
Ballou &Son...36 644 oat F..36 614 
we .33 = «534 |N. Y. Mills..... 36 103g 
Bay Mills...... 36 «C9 ” We r Twist 36 1244 
Bellows Falls..36 9% ..54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 734) “ 2-64 1736 
Boott, B....... 27 «(bhe) --84 25 
Mcwnseed Pepperell ....64 14 
‘“ Standard36 = 814 ” +274 16 
Cabot -7-8 646 “ ----84 18 
~ i ----94 20 
“ ™ .--104 22% 
* scacummal 64 11 - 11-4 25 
ee: 27 4 Pequot ceoveeeD A 1446 
Dauntless..... 36 5 ys ean 1744 
Tuscarora, XX.36 10}<¢ 


Fruit of the Loom: : * ex, heavy.36 9 

|} Bae 15 

“ wm -!6![hl6©2hl eee 64 18 

“ OMe Fee © sacssces 84 25 
Forestdale 36 «8 wee 94 27% 

Green G....... ae 104 30 








Great Falls, 3..30 6 |Wamsutta: 

M..32 6%  OXX.36 «10 

“ A..82 6% * cambric.36 11 
Hill's ) Bemp. Indem : ne nage 11K 
..38 7)¢4|Washington. . 5% 
“« « ,,386 8 |Wauregans, ies 104g 

- * ..42 10%| “ shirtcotton— 10 

oo © A Te OP RA Seccsss 369 

Highland.. 3% O88 * cambric. _ 10 
eee 7 Whitinsville . . vb 4 
Indian Orchard “3 6% 

i W36 9 Williamsville : : 
Langdon, 76....36 85 A136 9 
TICKINGS. 

Amoskeag, ACA.. 14 ,Methuen, — i —o 

“ “4-4 18 |New England.. 6 

“ —— 7 i ==” 14 

” B..... 123 |Pearl River...... 15 


« BF '"! “oniswift River...... 1% 


Pemberton, AA.. 


“ 





Cordis, AAA...32 12 (Thorndike, A.... Mg 
“s  ACE,..32 14 “ B... TH 
“ No. 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 11 BN Bicccenweaas -- 
“ we lL 82 138 
Lewiston, A...86 1444) “ . 11 
DENIMS. 
feecien. -eeee—@14_ |Otis, CC....... —@10 
at tiara 7 (Otis, BB.......—@l1 
y= h’y Pearl River... —@1314 
Dia aecaceciil 914 (York blue......—@1344 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. -—@12 
TOWN... ++. —@li1 “  BB....—@I11 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 73¢|Plunkett....... —@ 1% 
eer -—@ 734 |Renfrew..... —@10% 
Glasgow,checks—@ 7 (White “ 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 7}¢|_ staple...... «—@ 1% 
Lancaster......—@ 8 |White M’f’gCo., 
Manchester....—@ 7 ens a 8 
Albion.........—@ 544 ieee -—@ 6 
American. .....—@ 5}¢|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen’s 1 sepnpeh -—@ el Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 /|Pacific........ 6 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 6 |Richmond’s ‘—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 (Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s ee 8 eee -—@ 6 
Gloucester. . 514|Steel River, tncy-@ 5}¢ 
Hartel..... .. 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5¢ 
Hamilton. .....—@ 6 |Southbridge 
Knickerbocker, a ey ee +e —@ 4% 
fancy...... «—@ 53<'Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 
ST. 
American....— @ 8}¢,Hamuilton....— ois 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB.....— @ 8 
“ fancy.— @10 — @10 
Boston...... 6% %. B— @9 
Columbian...— @ 7%|Whittenton.. 8 @ll 
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Caledonia, e- t.- on 014 (Park Mills, No. 








a =e @11 
Economy.....- —@ 9 (Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 944|_ 70........4.. —@13 
Otis furniture. -—@ 934 ee --—@ 84 
BROWN DRILLS, 

suet. -— @7 Mass, D..... — @7 
Augusta. . — @6¢|Mass., G — @ 6% 
a — @7 he gga —- @7 
Laconia..... — @7 |Pelzer..... @ 7 
Langley, A...— @7}<4|Piedmont.. @ 64g 
Langley, B ..— @6%;|Stark, Boose @7 
or-G vestier —e- re- 


im 

duced, Unegu impr + saith, i. 
and durabil ty. Alt sizes, for both 
sexes. Stooped shoulders and a con- 
tracted chest avoided by wearing 


Pratt's Patent Brace. 


Sent by mail on receirt of #1, and 
measuve around the chest, under the 


w Cleveland (O.) Shoulder Brace 
ga" For sale by all dealers. Ask for it. 


THE EXCITEMENT 


OF THE 


ELECTION 


Is OVER, BUT THE 


PAS Sere 


CLOAKS 


STILL ATTRACT CROWDS TO 


HANNTGAN AND BOUIILOM 


SUCCESSORS TO 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Dewerr. 








Sale Counmences 
MONDAY MORNING, Nov. 17th. 


READ A FEW OF OUR PRICES. 


1% Bilk Seal Plush SAC 1 JES, quilted lining, with 
ornament 4 i at $14.4. These goods are posi- 
tively worth 

xtra ¢ aaliny Mohair Plush SACQUES, closely 
imitating real seal, quilted satin lining, 42 inches long, 
real seal ornaments, at $19.87; cheap ‘or #30, 

1% Real Seal Plush SACQUES, manufactured from 
a very fine quality seal plus sh, quilte ed satin lining, with 
vain at oh ‘kets, real seal ornaments, #29.87; a bar- 
gain a 

99 Seal Plush SACQUES, nade from the finest qual- 
ity seal plush, finished equal to the finest real seal 
varment in every respect, at $37. 

250 Fur-lined CIRCULARS, fur edging and full fur 
collar, loop orname mts in front, at $10.4; sold by 
o ouses at 816. 

6 Gros Grain Silk DOLMANS, b Falited silk lining, 
slenel round bottom with h_ best Cony 
fur, sleeves and front with Xk tach fur, full fur col- 
lar, ornaments on back, at #14.98; would’ be cheap for 


25. 

300 Brocaded Silk and Satin Rhadame DOLMANS 
62 inches jong, ne ay allround bottom, sleeves, and 
down front with deep fur, nee -plaited back, with 

dsome ornament, at $12. 45; bargain at #18. 
250 Satin Rhadame CIRCULARS. quilted Lay fur 
edging. and full i coils at # ; @ bargain at #11. 
rocaded Silk TMANS: 62-inches one. with 
four-inch fur all a. bottom, sleeves, and full fur 
collar, ornament on back, at $14.99; u positive bargain 


ail. wool Diagonal POLARS, fur-trimmed on 

© line and sleeves, at $3. t #6. 
450 all-wool Diagonal bOLMANS. double box-plaited 
back, trimmed all round bottom, sleeves, and full fur 
solar. fur ornament on back, at $5.59; well worth 


249 Impo Black Berlin- peade DOLMANS, elabo- 
rately braided on sleeves and back, trimmed all round 

ttom, sleeves, and down front ok h very fine apelity 
of Astrakhan, heavy chenille ornament on back, $14.99; 
& positive bargain at $20. 

Bp wool Diagonal Russian CIRCULARS, trimmed 

allrownd bottom, down front, with best Cony fur, 
full fur collar, double box- peaiten back, with orna- 
ment, at $7.29; cheap for 810.5 

All-wool diagonal NEWMARKETS, in black, seal 
brown and green, standing > back, headed’ with 
handsome ornament, at #6.19; sold all over the city at 


Extra quality Berlin twill NEWMARKETS, collar, 
= sak and pockets trimnved with A. Astrakhan, new tourist 
With ornanrent, at :. 95; i - worth #15. 


2. 50. 
the pee ack JERSEY COKE s manufactured from 
om bot e qualit ty a sinekimet Jersey Cloth, trimmed 
at tom =, a eéves, cuffs and collar with best Astra- 
con n, . yo braided i down front and back with a very 


at $6. #8; worth $12. 
ab 8 All-w wool vol HAY Looks ornament on back, 4 to 


tozeems, $i. $8 Ho 16 ears 
OCKS, “pltish trimmed, orua- 
anent on beck, ali a eke ng shades, 4 to 8 years, 


bats 4 All-Wool COATS, box- ei back 

oe ed on ncaa ane pockets, ——— on 
, an ear 

ae Wool NEWMARKETS, plush ae Astra- 


khan trimmir 
16 years, BL on oh Se cuffs, and pockets; 10 to 


INOUR SILK AND VELVET, MOURNING, 
DRESS GOODS, HOSIERY AND DOMES. 
TIC DEPARTMENTS WILL BE FOUND A 
VERY DESIRABLE LINE OF GOODS AT 
PRICES FAR BELOW CURRENT FIG- 


CRES, 
DOMESTICS. 


ie. ce full size white BLANKETS from auction 


tie Oto OL 2 up to $15. 

rs all- 25 BLANKE(S, oO tints wotled hi 

nine, ed $2, $2.25, 2.50, 83, 83.50, #4 up to B10; quae 
"ae 0 airs ll-4 Saratoga BLANKETS, soiled, #7.50; re- 


ay PORTABLES, new ee 5c. , B5C., 75C., 


$i, Wheat 
NCH Nizes, go, AB 
lenwes size, from atime, OMFORTABLES, 





SKIRTS from auction at 60c., 75c., $1; worth double. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 
245 GRAND ST., 
FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 





WARREN'S FEATHERBONE 


in the world for D — 
TAKING PURPORES. lbc. per yard. As 
dealer for it. For —_ by the wholesale and retail 
trade. Send for THERE 

WARREN FEAT RBONE. co., Three Oaks, Mich 





JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Solicit an inspeetion of the follow- 
ing specialties, which they offer 
this week : 

250 pieces of SILK-FACED 
CLOAKING PLUSHES, com- 
mencing at $3.50 a yard, 

200 pieces of 19-inch Colored 
Velvets at $1.25 and $1.50 ; the 
previous prices have been #1.75 
and 

COLORED SILKS. 

150 pieces of Colored Gros Grains, 
20 inches wide, at #1 a yard. 
100 pieces of Colored Drap de 
Sparte at #1.50; worth #2.50. 
Also, complete assortment of Rha- 
dames, Faille Francaise, Satin 
Duchess, etc., at very low prices. 

BLACK SILKS. 

A very large importation of Ly- 

ons Gros Grains, 24 inches wide, 


from 85c. to #4 a yard. 
250 pieces of Black Rhadzimirs, 


from $1.25 to #5 a yard, 

250 pieces of Black Ottomans, at 
#1.50 and #1.75, that are worth, 
respectively, $2 and #2.25. 

Samples given or sent on applica- 

tion. 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


20,000 YARDS OF 
Antoine Guinet & Cie,’s 
COLORED DRESS SILKS 


$l 07 PER YARD, 


NEVE FORE SOLD LESS THAN 81.50. 

THES STLY CELEBRATED SILKS ARE 2i 
INCHES W DE, ARE OF 40 DIFFHRENT SHADES 
(NONE PASSE), AND ARE DECIDEDLY THE 
GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED IN FINE 
FRENCH COLORED SILKS, 

PERSONS DESIRING SAMPLES SHOULD SEND 
2 CENT STAMP FOR POSTAGE. 


-/ LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 





LADIES WILL FIND DECIDED BARGAINS IN 
uy: 4 BLACK yy ROM a5" 7 JED. FROM 


TO $3, TO 
Cr BA ANE OF 8’ STOCK. 
O38 bi AVE. ALRO B “MADE IN 


ae ats. T TAB CANE ME EN. Me Hath td 

ING’ CHEAP LINE OF CLOAKING 
GREE EASURASTS BE*A NEES BTSARE 
MH est his ro CALL SPECTAL, ATTENTION TO 
NEI, BOTH. TMPouTed A pour NG MANU. 
FAC URECAT VERY 1.0 


Ten D ites EX eeu ED AT SHORT- 
ES STN OUHS Ch Aa AT CE OONABLE PRICES. 


JACKSON'S, 


177 BROADWAY. BET. 9TH & 10TH STS 








DE. LINQUIsST’S 


Spinal Misses’ Waist,........000++ G1 75 
Spinal Misses’ Corset,............- 200 


Spinal N on cece 
Spinal Abdominal Corsets... 2 75 


Recommended by lead ing phy delivered 
free anywhere in the U. 8. Ay! ee 
Dr. Linguist’ Bpinald t0o., New York. 














RIDLEY 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


Still claim that a visit to their establish- 
ment will confirm the fact that, while they 
‘are offering the same qualities of goods to 
be found elsewhere, their prices will show 
a saving adequate to repay one for making 
even a long journey. 


q ry. ‘ 
VELVETS. 

All-silk Velvets, in 16 and 19-inch widths, in all the 
leading colors, $1.18; worth at least $1.50; no scarcity. 

22-inch Silk Velvets in Garnets, Royal Blues, and 
Purples, at $1.50; worth $2.25. 

27-inch Black Suiting Velvets at $1.98; worth $3.25. 

21-inch Brocade Velvete in the leading shades, at 
#2.38 per yard; worth $3.75. 

Moleskin Plush, all desirable colors, 98c.; worth 
81.40. 

Moleskin Plush, all colors, at $1.48; worth #2. 


VELVETEENS. 


All the leading colors and black, ») 72¢. 
qualities equal, if not superior, md 


thoxe advertised by other houses at 
CBee, ORE BNR. coccccnccescccee, cccescoccee 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUES 


Silk Plush Sacques, $16.75, @18%.75; worth #25 and 
$28. bv. 

Silk Plush Sacques, 4v inches long, quilted satin 
lining, $22.50; worth #82. 

London Sea) Plush Sacques, $35, #40, #45. 

Silk Plush Wraps, 52 inches long, #20; worth #40. 

Ladies’ Brocade Velvet Wraps, Jersey Jackets, New- 
markets, Dolmans, etc., all of excellent make. 

Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Suits in extensive 
assorrmments, 


Dress Goods 


Several of a numerous number of cheap offerings 
to be found on the counter in this department. 
36-inch Poplin Reps, all colors, 25c.; have been 4c. 
Six-quarter Oxford Ladies’ Cloths, 50c,; worth 80c. 
48-inch Satin Travers (pure wool), 59c.; worth #1. 
56-inch all-wool extra heavy Black Matelasse, $2.00; 
worth $3.00, 
38-inch all-wool Coupures, ic. ; cheap at 65c. 
42-inch Black Diagonals (pure wool), 69c.; worth jhe, 


J PER YARD. 


In Lace Curtains our stock and assortment are, no 
coubdt, the largest in the city, and the prices we guar- 
antee are low. 


BLANKETS—5,000 pairs to select from, and all are 
clean and new goods, 

Horse Blankets and Carriage Lap Robes, Cloth 
Table and Piano Covers, Silk Embroidered Table 
Linens, Napkins, Towels, Crashes, etc. 


RIDLEY’'S FASHION MAGAZINE Hic, per annum, 
Gives a full descriptive Price-list of our entire stock. 


ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311) to 321 GRAND 
STREET; 

56te 70 Allen St.; 59 teoGS Orchard Street, 

_New York. 


CAUTION! 


FACE. 


NONPAREIL: 


LYONS 
*“HSINIA 
LXAVITIIGG 





THE ABOVE IS A FAC SIMILE OF 
THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND THE 
PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST THE 
MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER THE 
NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING OFFERED 
IN IMITATION. 

For sale by alt Dry Goods Dealers. 


LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


TEAM HEATING 


APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
OGATIOS PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 




















Descriptive Pamphlet. 
Le BOSQUET BROS, 75 Cnien St., Busten. 





W.&J, SLOANE 
Upholstery Department. 


Will offer during the next 
few weeks Special lines 
of Turcoman and _ Lace 
Curtains and Curtain Ma- 
terials, at Unusually Low 
Prices. —_- 


Broadway 18th and 19th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & 00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR PRICES. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


WE CALL PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 
OUR LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS, AND HATS 
AND BONNETS. 


THE MOST APPROVED MAKE OF 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 
SATINS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, 4 oe _ 
LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND 


DRESS GOODS 


IN THE a, By STYLES AND 





LINENS, wr auKers amp LACE CURTAINS 
AT LOWER PRICES. venen, HAVE RULED 


MANS MORI “TORU, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


SEND POSTALCARD FOR FALLCATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCT, 15th. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H, MACY & C0. 


T0 ‘SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THe INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. It always 
gives us great pleasure to receive the name 
of a new subscriber with the renewal of an 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 
hosts of our old subscribers who have sent 
us a new subscriber with their own re- 


newal. 
We continue to offer the following very 
liberal 











Terms. 


One year, postage fre€.......+-eeeeeeees 8 
Six months * — 8! secscsevsceceereeees ‘ 

Four months ‘*  * «+... 
Three months * —“* seseeeeeeeee encoseeeas 
One subscription two ‘years. evescccocces 

Two subscriptions, one year each...... 
One subscription five years... - 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Tax INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 

onl, 
dabscriptions will not be received from 
subscription be yA upon club aoe. but 
furnished them upon 
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Weekly Market Beview. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





[Por the Week ending Friday, November \4th, 184.) 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice....... 7 @12\% 
Santos, Choice to Best. ........--6ee0+ 94@ 9% 
PL. ccrcecseresncsesess oscecenveccs 14 @22 
Mocha....... ulugiadie ecaleavaseni 18 @19 
Maracaibo... 2... cscossogeceeccccces 914 @124¢ 
LAGURYTR. 2000000 ccccccccceresecvoce 9'4@12 
TEA. 
HyBOM......ceeceecerececcerersecece 14 @40 
Voting Myson... 06. .cscceccvescvecees 14 @v0 
TOMAR... 2000 cccc.ceee sevcccecees @45 
Gunpowder... 0... 6606 ceeeeeeeecces "16 @65 
QOION.....ccccorseccccccccccccsoese 16 @6U0 
SUGAR. 
taw.—Fair to prime..........+-+++ —- @5 5-16 
Harp.—Cut Loaf.........2-eeeeeeees 6%, @— 
Crushed... cece coccccccccese 6%@— 
POMENIOG 600 ccccecceces -~@ 1% 
GRANULATED, 2. cccccccccccccccecsees 6K@— 
Wuire.-—dtandard A...... 6666+ s0e 6K@— 
Betee Ooo ccccccccccececcsscs OGM OG 
BOBO s 6 oc ccccesscetccsctseseces'vcs 4!¢@ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
GI, kan cccdsccvensenecercaceeessaes 15 @22 
©. EE, cwccccsecsseeece coveses 15 @18 
8 QeOCOTY..ccccccccccocceccsvecvs 20 @25 
SERED, co doccddocceeceeeeesocoes 28 @40 
New Orleans.........-+. coer cccceccece 80 @55 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new), per qtl. .8 @ 450 
Grand Bank Cod...........-+. 275 @ 3 25 
Mackerel, No, 1 Mass........+ 21 00 @ 23% 00 
Mackerel, No, 2 Mass.......... 950 @ WS 
Mackerel, No, 3’ Mass......... 400 @ 4 25 
Box Gerring. See —1l@—i4 
= —_———— 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOU R, “MEAL, ETc. 
Froun: 
Sour Extras and Patents. * 00 @#4 00 
SS) Rae .-. 226 @ 2 60 
Superfine Spring........... 245 @ 2 65 
Ohio, Ind., Mich,,Ill., Super- 
fine Winter............. 260 @ 2 80 
State Extra brands........ 2% @ 38 80 
Wente nar Wheat, ext’a 290 @ 3 10 
Minnesota, ‘‘ Clear” 375 @ 4 25 
Bpring Wheat, “Patents”. 6 15 @ 6 00 
Good to Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras.......... 315 @ 3 26 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
Sscedinns sds 020090500 815 @ 3 35 
O. Round Hoop Ex Ex. (ship "g). 295 @ 3 25 
White Wheat Ex. (0. &Ind.) 8 20 @ 3 45 
St. Louis, Single Extras... 350 @ 3 70 
St. Louis, Double, “ .... 375 @ 4 00 
Genessee, Extra Brands.... 4 20 @ 4 35 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 425 @ 5 50 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 35 @ 4 25 
BouTHERN FLOUR: 
BL, dc ocegnedes tees cennee 425 @470 
DU so cccereei!: sevcdecds 425 @475 
FORoy .. .cecce coce seccccce $25 @ 6 20 
Rye Foun: 
FUMO oc cccccecccoccesscecs 250 @ 2 80 
Bupertine....ccccccce cove ~ 340 @38 75 
Corn MEAL: 
I... +. enesenngeesenns 320 @ 3 40 
BERMGV WUC: ccc coccccccess 850 @— — 
PEE cc ccccceoesnss + 825 @ 3 30 
GHRAIN, 
Wueat: 
We PR sca ccecceccces #— 831 @— 82 
as No. 2 peescceest Peeses Nominal 
Red “* a PPTYTTT ITT TT TT — 62 @— 83 
Corn : 
i Ok Micsesccae sea — 62 @— 538 
GIIOW . . ccccccccccccce ove -— Nominal 
WOE, BO Receveccoccccoece — 66 @— 57 
Weta, BOs Becccoccce ccnel — 3 @— — 
ee — 338 @w— 37 
Beate Mined, « occcccescceses — 3 @ — 
Rye : 
SOD. cenncee Sesendedeveces — — -@-— 
Western... -cccee coe sever —— — —@—b01¢ 
BEANS: 
BOGIES. «  coacccecceeevese 170 @a— — 
OO ee ere —— @ 2 05 
icicesictesenekesaaten es —— @170 
Green, prime, # bush....... -— @l 2 
PROVISION»S, 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... eoeee 1600 @ — — 
BO ccscncnereees —— @ i6 50 
Family Mess, City....... 16 00 @ 16 50 
Prime Mess, Western.... 15 50 @ 15 75 
Bacon : 
OR re 8\@--— 
D. Bi. BROS AROAES. . cccccccccccs — @ 8% 
re —- @ 6% 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams......... -— 184@ — 144 
Smoked Shoulders...... —-—- @— 8% 
MILL FEED 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
eae #?— 60 @% — 65 
Ghorts, GO Ibs... .ccccces — 60 @ — 65 
Middling, 80 to 100 lbs.... — 70 @ — 85 
SN TN osbestnceneaes —9 @ 10 
Og ene : @ — 80 
Screenings.......... we @ — 70 
Oil Meal, per ton @ 3400 
Cottonseed Meal, per ‘ton. —— @ 200 


HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibe %-—9 @e— — 


Hay, No. 2, good, ‘“ «we. —85 @ — 90 
Hay, No. 3, "medium “ - + —— @— 80 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ wee —— @ — 16 
Hay, Shipping, = eee —70 @ — 15 
Hay, Clover ™ eee —55 @ — BU 


Straw. No.1, Rye ‘ eee —80 @— — 
Straw, No. 2 stye “ eee —65 @ — 70 
Straw, Oat e  oee —50 @ — 55 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


NEW BUTTER. 
Creamery, choice to fancy.............. 30@81 
ordinary to prime. . cccece eecvece 19@27 
Half-firkin tubs........y..sceeceseeeeeee-L6@Q7 
Welsh tubs............ ccccccecccceccess 18@U6 


Westesn imitation Creamery.............14@22 
PRORGIT. . ocadccccccscccescceces MEMED 





LARD. 
Steam rendered, per Ib........ s—— @— 1% 
es ansddies baci eon -— @— 8 
South American.............+ 8 @-=-— 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine...... bepecee cove - ees 
Good to prime........0..++++- cece . 8%@ 9 
OS ea Aeseubane 83g 
Ohio Factory, flat fine......... . .... 10 ‘e105 M 
Vint, GO0d 60 PEMM®.....0.ccccccocccee 6 @ 9% 
Pi civabeers thnacbunadwatens coos 8 ODS 
EGGS. 
Jersey, single bbls, per doz........ — @ — 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 26 @ 26% 
Weatern, tresh-laid............ cece 244 @ 26 
Sc rxbedescdécadndeccsenewed 2344@ 24 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —10 @— 16 


Chickens, State and W’st’rn,choice—10 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 19 


A co vanes oxcesecsedysdcanses —8 @— 15 
BG OE TN ketntnnescencacare —13 @— 19 
VEGETABLES. 
Cabbage, per 100...........+.+08 2 00 @ 3 00 
i wcdneeeeweans 1 26 @ 1 50 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl......... 3 00 @ 4 00 
Turnips, Russla..........00cc00- — 0 @ 12 
es MO BOE poccessecesvces 100 @ 2 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbl........ 75 @ 1 25 
DUMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, per bbl.......... 250 @ 3 00 
** — Baldwins, “ * 1.8 ole 
‘“* Greenings, “ “ .. 125 @1 50 
‘* Mixed, o « ..—6% @1% 
Pears, Seckei, per keg 300 @ 400 
** Duchess, “400 @ 6 00 
Guinces, per BBI.......ccccccccce 100 @ 3 00 
Grapes, Concord, per lb.,...... — 6 @ 7 
= a  usives --— @— 5 
~~ Gee, © o® csuees — 71 @ 11% 


Cranberries, Cape Cod, per crate 3 50 @ 4 00 
° Jersey, per crate.. 825 @3%5 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 





new, per | eer rrr 4@ 5% 
oe ae — 9 @— 104% 
Che stnute,  ccncennone 400 @ 5 00 
Hickory nuts, per bush........ 200 @ 2 50 

DOMESTIC DRIED FRUiaT. 
BONE kicaspexechssconcenquecs -- 816@— Ble 
DORGREN, DONE. occ cccsccvesccce _ 6 4'@—1046 
Peaches, Unpeeled............. _ ‘ee 64g 
Blackberries ae 
re ccbccenncvsensienscees - 
PMUTND . 66s ccrccesscesees -—13 @—l4 
Ss cennkdeccnimaconis —25 @—27 

ctnsispanessialeniaeellitimesiapaniiaitdie 

WOOL MAR MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed. eocevceses 28 @35 
a. . pucnncened 26 @27 


se Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X and 
XxX 35 


ee eee @40 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 0 @45 
ae * See 35 @40 

os “ “ common, = @33 
Ohio, Tenn. -, and W. Ya. X and XX.. @43 
5 Se ‘3 @45 

“ “ ©. Be Bsevcenk 44 @46 
* “ 6 Be Beeee 35 @40 


Burry at value, 


GUANO AND p FERTILIZERS. 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... #42 0 00 party 00 


Listers’ Stand. Supemeaeete 37 00 @40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 32 00 @35 00 


“ ~—-'U~. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
© Geet BeBe cccccccee 31 00 @33 50 
‘6 ~~ Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 50 
* Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 60 
** Tobacco Fertilizer..... 47 00 @50 00 


“Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) 


Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 
“Wheat ee a maas 47 50 
© GCabbame ©§ ncccccce 48 50 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 40 00 
‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 35 00 
ialtes compounded to order, 
omestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
CRetigen Ces — Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw 
tee Ss “Carn Works) 45 00 
Ear!’s Super Phosphate......... 60 00 
‘* Horsefoot = ciameiews 30 00 
Bardy s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 36 00 
——- — 
i er erccecoccce 32 00 
‘* Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate........ 25 00 
“  Pulverized 8. @, Pho: hate 20 00 
(Discount on orders of 
or more, ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 838 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superp! 
hate, per 2,000 Ibs........ ° a OF 00@87 00 
Baugh’s gs Dollar 
vhate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 00 
Baugh’s oad Fertilizer 
eo eee ° 30 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
3 ere 33 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Di cctaereninusesdeees ++++-29 00 @31 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 


@ 
Guano, Peruy’ n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
8.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 


Guano, Standard or Guanape 
ee +++ +52 00 @54 00 
Bone, — fine, ep. pawacts 30 00 @81 00 
lved, high grad Bk ee oe 

German Potash Salts, 4 
Ce err @ 7 76 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 

Muriate of Potash (80 p. oy pe 
100 Ibs, cargo lots. . 1 (@— — 
Sulphate of. Ammonia, per it its a @ 3 65 
Blood, per unit. . — @ 212 


ASHES.—We quote 4@— cents for Pot oa 
63¢@7 for Pearl. 





First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"eee 


Types, “Strong Slat 
ing 


vanpaisliall, 


\Lio Fulton and is and 8 Butoh 


Street Hew York. 





THE ARLINGTON, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


This Hotel, since January 1st, has been enlarged by 
adding the“ Sumner House." It now has connected 
with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
Houses, ail of which have been connected by halls. 
Parties can have all the quiet of private houses with 
the comforts of the hotel. 


T, ROESSLE & SON, Proprietors. 


Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Pale isin Inirts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 


PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 


MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 


just received from Lon- 
don and Paris. 


A Special Pattern 
Cut tor Each Cus- 
* tomer. 


¢®- Orders may be duplicated by mail at any time. 


Perfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Rules for 
Self-measurement. 


Nos. 124 and 130 Fulton Street,) 
and No, 87 Nassau Street, EW YORK 

Sead two cent stamp for thirty-two page Illustrated 
Catalogue, 


The Best Philadelphia Paper, 


THE DAILY NEWS. 


MORNING—AFTERNOON—SUNDAY. 
BRIGHT IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. READ :BY 
ALL, CLASSES. CLEAN, CRISP, COMPLETE. 
PURE, PERFEOT, PUNGENT. 


A GREAT ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For Sample Copies (free), address 


THE NEWS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
senenenennamenns Pa. 














For Newspapers 
and Magazines, 


Send for our Catalogue of prices for 1885, Just Is- 
sued, and freeto any address. {®~ Foreign pe- 
riodicala cheaper than ever before. We charge, per 






year, for 
Harper’s pins I sroiiecsiintinitaessiiadbalnees 83.25 
Atlantic M ly cethcendcnebintn & consent 3.30 
London dirap hte Se aetem Neneee eee 00 
Illustrated 


Fondon > 8.00 
Spectator or ‘Saturda R * 
Punch, with Almanac 
ondon Times, weekle ed 
pevne des ous Mee en. eet 
Engineering. . seqccesesceoseseccoes ° 
SED 0 canine cesadertcoccccnses cennece* 3.75 
and others in proportion. 
Catalogue gives rates for nearly two thousand 
petite ations, American, English, French and 
ierman,. 


A. H. ROFFE & CO., 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
a Pleasure 


AN OPTICAL WONDER 222 A%st207 


Cheaper and better than Magic Lanterns. 














giclanterns are 9 
} By the Pelyoptit 


£ fun for every ont 


y f re gun 





he Medal of Merit (N. Y. Am. Institute Fair, 
1888 is awarded to our new, cheap and original Lantern 
for Projecting and Enlarging ordinary Photographs, 
Chromo Car 8, Scrap Pictures, ete, Works ue magic 
delights and mystifies everybody. "Useful to Portrait 
Artists and to every fami I tiDK ome Amusement. 
Hy Lo F- eptees, © er 206 
ent free w eve e 

Beautiful Pictures, ry, olyopt for $1. Oyen 
free descriptive circular. 

Murray Hill Pab. ri 0., 129 E. 28th St.. N. Y. 








BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 


12 BEAUTIFUL PREMIUMS FREE. 


1 Hanasome Lamp Shade, in fanc: ey colors, wire to 
fone -colored Lamp Mat; 2 hand-painted Toil Pats 
ins, with fane 3 olored borde rs; 1 Handsome Sele 
MY i y andl Floral E ‘and Book, the most complete Language 
of Flowers published, It is customary pogena lovers and 
friends to notice the significance attached to Flowers, as 
they are associated with the tender sentiments of the heart, 
and are the means of tellingthe tale which word dare not 
speak. This book is handsomely bound with chromo covers. 
lve ry lady is acligite dwith it. We makethisliberal offer 
as we desire to give a present sufficiently large to induce 
every oneto give our Mayazine a Kriatlong enough to know 
just how gooditis. Special Oger.—To introduce our 
Beautiful Family Magazine, filled with charming stories, 
poems, sketches and everything that is good, we send it @ 
months on trial, and the 12 Articles named above, post paid, 
for 6O cts. (stampstaken) Order now and secure a ba: _— 


Social Visitor Magazine, Box 3139, Boston, 


PATEN TS. 


Procured in every Country on the Globe. Also 
Caveats, Trade Marks, and Copyrights. Associate 
Offices in washington, London, Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna, Fifteen years’ experience. Publishers ot the 
American Inventor, which contained last year 
more ifuetretions, ey ag other mes paical abit 
cation in the world Ss ear. AMER 
oA TENT AGEN bt Street Cincinnati, 3. 

68 Page Pamphlet free. 


APOPULAR Treatiseon its Growth, 
Mayr oy 0, 8 nie TREAT- 
yh pages, 1d 

om 5, Lo ptt 


NNN cular tree” free, It ror trtatment fr for 
Aid, Mets cad Sound Dioreem, Santas, how to 
or dye it, 200 Order of of ay bok dealer ie publ 


ord Presrtptioas 
Sappie ory, te Huareh: (yet Buck) 1-00. 




















Insurance, 
POLITICAL CO-OPERATIVISM. 


Tue Presidential election being now over 
and the public mind having cooled, it 
may not be amiss to allude to the habit of 
the assessment societies of trying to make 
of themselves a political balance of 
power. For example, at the ninth annual 
convention, held last month, the following 
resolution was offered : 


Resolved: That we, the representatives of 
the various assessment organizations of America, 
in ninth annual convention assembled, do 
hereby pledge ourselves to support for office, 
whether state or national, only such candidates 
as we feel assured are in favor of securing full 
protection, through wise and beneticent legis‘a- 
tion and honestly managed organizations, in 
transacting the business of insuring lives upon 
the assessment plan, and to the people in the 
exercise of their undoubted right to seek such 
insurance ; and that we will vote against and 
use all the influence within our power to secure 
the defeat of any candidate whom we have rea- 
son to believe is opposed thereto.” 


The editor of Our Society Journal adds 
that ‘‘this resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and by a body of men who mean 
business, and the resolution means busi- 
ness”; and then he runs off into a half col- 
umn laudation of this sort: 


‘“‘For years the fight has been going on. The 
friends of assessment insurance at first had bu; 
acrude idea of what they wanted to do, and but 
few men as leaders who knew how to set about 
doing it. Gradually, however, one by one, 
dropped from the ranks of the extortionists 
some of their most experienced men, some of 
their brightest lieutenants. These men saw that 
honesty and fairness toward the people was the 
underlying principle of assessment insurance— 
no matter how chaotic might be the plans upon 
which it had hitherto been conducted—and they 
joined our ranks, took our banners in their 
hands, and, by bringing brains, honesty of pur- 
pose, business experience, insurance knowledge, 
and an indomitable purpose to do the people 
good with them, they have gathered about them 
hundreds and thousands of similar spirits, and, 
despite all opposition from the millionaire mo- 
nopolists, their pliant agents, and their hired 
tools of the press, they have placed the assess- 
ment system, modernized, simplified, and benefi- 
cent, before the people, who have shown their 
gratitude by embracing its benefits by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, 

‘The men who have done this are the men 
who adopted the above resolution, and they are 
the men who will enforce it throughout the 
length and breadth of this land without fear or 
favor. 

“Party politics is one thing. Protection to 
the. people is another. The men who mean to 
protect the people will get the support of the 
men who mean to gee the people protected. The 
men who will not protect the people must go to 
the wall. And they will.” 


Turning the leaf in the same Journal, we 
find a ‘‘ rousing” article about ‘‘the party 
tbat protects.” The writer is enthusiastic 
for free trade in life insurance, by which he 
apparently means the freedom of assess- 
ment societies from statutory and official 
interference. Only his own language can 
do him justice; 


“ Hitherto there has been no free trade in 
life insurance. Insurance officials have, under 
the protection, so to speak, of marvelously im- 
pudent monopolists (who have for years dealt 
out just so much knowledge of life inswrance 
as they saw fit, and no more), prevented the peo- 
ple from buying their insurance where they 
wished, and compelled them to buy it where 
their masters, the monopolists, desired. Some 
of these officials have been—it is a matter of 
record and cannot be whistled down—the paid 
tools of the level premium managers, and have 
done their bidding, even to aiding them in their 
attempts to blast and blacken the characters of 
men who were engaged in the laudable business 
of exposing scoundrelism in high places, and 
teaching the people that they had been swindled 
and imposed upon for years. In the states in 
which the opposition to the assessment insur- 
ance system has been the most pronounced, it is 
a fact which is beyond dispute, that the Repub- 
lican Party has been in the majority. That 
party has been the party of the insurance mo- 
nopolists, and the only sense in which it can be 
said to have upheld protection is that it pro- 
tected the monopolists in protecting the insur- 
ance officials in not protecting the people. In 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire,. Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Iowa 
and Wisconsin, under Republican leadership, 
the assessment system has been throttled, and 
its upholders gagged whenever and wherever it 
could be done. 

“On the other hand, wherever the Democratic 
Party has been in the majority there the assesé 
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ment system has found friends, and found pro- 
tection—protection for free trade in life insur- 
ance, protection for the people in their rights to 
protect themselves against the most monstrous 
extortion. The great State of New York has led 
the march against the life insurance monopolists, 
and Grover Cleveland has led the great State of 
New York. There is no man or woman in these 
broad United States who holds a policy of insur- 
ance in an assessment association or society who 
does not owe the Democratic Party and Grover 
Cleveland a debt of the deepest gratitude for the 
benefits they have re a are receiving, and 
will receive in the future. There are in this 
state over two hundred thousana, and in this 
country Over one million and a half of voters to 
be found in the ranks of the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, the American Legion of Honor, 
the Knights of Honor, the Royal Arcanum, the 
Order of the Golden Cross, the Knights of 
Pythias, the Order of Chosen Friends, the Inde- 
pendent Order of Red Men, the Ancient Order 
of Foresters, and various other fraternal 
societies, and in the membership of our assess- 
ment associations, These members and voters 
have no interest more vital than the protection 
of their societies, and through them of their 
Joved ones; and it is their duty, entirely aside 
from any question of politics as such, to stand 
by the men and the party that have stood by 
them. In this regard the Democratic Party is 
the party that protects.” 

Still another article in the Journal is 

entitled: ‘*‘ Why we Advocate the Elec- 
tion of Grover Cleveland for President 
of the United States.” Among the 
reasons are that he refused to appoint 
any man to be insurance commissioner 
‘*who was not indorsed by our assessment 
associations and societies”; that this com- 
missioner, being urged ‘‘to use his official 
power to crush our societies and associa- 
tions,” replied: ‘If I should place my 
official hands upon one of these societies 
unjustly,” the consequence would be his 
removal within twenty-four hours, and 
that ‘‘it was not until Grover Cleveland be- 
came Governor of the State of New York 
that an assessment society or association 
could be legally organized within the 
empire state.” 

As to this, for ‘‘ unjustly” laying his 
official hands upon any corporation, Mr. 
McCall would deserve removal, although 
the Governor would hardly limit him to a 
single term of twenty-four hours; beyond 
this, we need only say that the editor of 
this Jonrnal seems to be earning his salary, 
80 vigorously is he ‘ whooping it up.” 

The President of the society which pub- 
lishes the Journal is known to entertain the 
pleasing delusion that he carries in his 
pocket a voting contingent equivalent to 
the balance of political power; at least, he 
has intimated something like this very 
mage to some insurance commissioners. 

Cleveland having been elected by a 
narrow plurality, which would evidently 
not exist but for the favor of a good many 
“ifs,” it isto be expected that a good many 
sections and factions within the state will 
claim the credit; and we shall expect to see 
the assessment societies chiming in with 
the rest. Still, if nearly a quarter of the 
voters in this state are ‘*to be found in the 
ranks” of the assessment societies, it is evi- 
dent that the “ranks” are in great need of 
better discipline, or Mr. Cleveland could 
not have been left with so narrow a plu- 
rality. 

But, seriously, this blatant pretense of the 

possession of political power is a piece of 
characteristic humbug. ‘*The men who 
have done this are the men who have 
adopted the above resolutions, and they are 
the men who will enforce it throughout the 
length and breadth of this land without fear 
or favor.” Willthey? Is it not very likely 
that the voters, albeit members of some 
“brethren” society with a high-soundiag 
title, may have their own ideas about exer- 
cising the suffrage, and that they may not 
telish this assumption of ability to pledge 
them in the mass, like cattle, to whatever 
party will make the most ample promises 
of the kind of ‘*free trade” desired? Peo- 
ple associate in life insurance for a single 
special purpose, which they do not and 
b gs will allow to dominate everything 
else, 
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Massachusetts Mutual lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 
88 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 
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BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 
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RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


55 Liberty St., New York City. 





The safest, most equitable, and least expen- 
sive system ever devised. 

Avoids the high cost of level premiums on the one 
band, and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

Actual cost of Insurance in THE PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1883, less than 
$10 per thousand. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 
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UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
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Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 
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Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1884..84,867,.942 O1 
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restrictions of f the New York Safety Fund Law. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 24TH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8let December, 1888, 





Premiums on piogine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 8lst December, 1888...... 84,168,958 10 
Premiums on Fefices not marked off Ist 
FANUATY, 1BWB.........csceeccevevceeecees 1,589,282 53 
Total Marine Premiums. . $5,708,185 68 
Premi ked off from ist January, 
Ts88, to Sis dist. rego from It peeseoe — 84,260,428 98 
Losses paid daring the same 
BE ccceceee = a = eeeee 81,901,042 38 
Returns 
ums aD 
boc ceccecces 850,080 76 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United “States and State of New York 
’ Pank. other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
iarunen Stocks and otherwise. 1,956,500 00 
te and claims due the Company, 425,000 00 
Premium Not fon eho aasl Bills Receivabie.... 1,888,806 79 
peocecccese 835,710 68 
AMOURE, 200000 cccccrccrccrccccesocecs 12,972,312 47 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 


A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
%lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Second Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the aie on the Ist day of July, 1884. 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyhoiders of Fire insurance: 
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Bonds and Mortgages, eee First Lien on Real Estate......... 1,130,202 44 
United States Stocks (market value).........-.:-+-:ssseeeereecsecssecsees 28085789 88 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market meee iS 1,922,167 50 


State Bonds (market value).... 
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Interest due Om Ast July, £086... cccccsrcccvcecccocctercccvcceccctiavds 
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Old and Young, 


THE OLD FARM BARN. 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 








Tue dearest of gifts to all that live 

Are the quiet joys our memories give. 

The future we know not; but safe is the past ; 

And the first we loved we love to the last. 

The image undimmed, we hold it more dear, 

As the days disappoint us from year to year. 

The joy long gone, though never so small, 

Compared with joys present, is worth them all. 

What we thought would be substance, arrived 
—’tis a shade, 

And too late is learned the mistake we have 
made. 

So it comes my heart has a rainy day 

In the old farm barn, with the children at play. 


The maples look on with bright eyes in their 
leaves, 

The clear drops drip from the swallow-built 
eaves, hg 

The chickens find shelter, the cisterns fill ; 

There's a busier whirr from the wheels of the 
mill, 

The pond is all dimples from shore to shore, 

And the miller smiles back from his place in 
the door; 

Slow mists from the mountains come drifting 
down, 

The houses show fainter afar in the town, 

The gust sweeps up, dies away again, 

Then, loud and fast, the rap-tap of the rain, 

For all yonder sun ’tis my heart's rainy day 

In the old farm barn, with the children at 
play. 


The oxen chew slowly, with sleepy eyes, 

The sheep huddle up into half their size, 

The dazed calves stare at the grim, dingy wall, 

Old Nancy looks soberly out from her stall, 

Tiger Puss crouches close to the mouse’s hole, 

Great Cwsar gnaws boldly a bone that he stole— 

Over all is the roof and the dance of the rain. 

Not a sorrowing thought, not a touch of pain ; 

The old farm barn is so dusk and still 

The very spiders sleep on its window sill. 

Tis the hush, the drowse of the rainy day, 

And I’m leaping again from the beam to the 
hay. 


Up, chunky George, of the woodchuck race ! 
Hist, withy Ben, with the chipmunk face! 
This way, broad Bill, with the trousers wide ! 
Come, stumbling Tom, with the big toe tied! 
The scramble is made up the shaky stairs ; 
Hatless and breathless, we stand in pairs. 
Bawling Bob gives the word, and down we go 
From the cobwebbed beam to the mow below. 
The sport is forbidden ; that doubles the zest ; 
More risks than the damage to breeches or 
vest, 
Aha! he’s no coward gets sprout to-day 
For bliss of the leap from the beam to the hay! 


But stay, brave boys! Are these all there were? 

That other—how shall I mention her? 

The beautiful one, so gentle, shy, 

With blue of distance suffusing her eye ; 

The golden-haired girl that always came 

And stood in our midst like a shape of flame. 

Is that she, there, by the cradle now, 

With the sunken cheeks and the bloodless brow? 

Is it her voice in the still night heard ; 

Her voice once blithe as the voice of a bird? 

Can she so have changed since yesterday, 

When she laughed as we leaped from the beam 
to the hay? 


Oh! the way of the world, its worry and strife— 

The wrestle, the battle that men call “life,” 

The smiling and weeping, the up and down 

Of the sons and daughters of country and town! 

On us all, at times, may the noon sun shine, 

May warm to your heart, may warm to mine. 

But I question if ever a hue will be— 

A smile of the land, a glance of the sea— 

As dear as the mist when the fresh showers fell 

On the old home-spot we loved so well. 

No, the heart will go back to the rainy day— 

To the old farm barn and the children at play. 
New York O!ry. 


AN ANGEL UNAWARE. 


BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 








‘*MamMa, get some old clothes, right 
off!” said an almost breathless child, as he 
suddenly flung wide the door. 

‘*But I have none. Don’t you know 
that we gave them all away when we left 
America?” was the answer. 

‘*Get some anyhow, please. There’sa 
man here that wants them (and you never 
saw anybody like him). He told me,” 
added the young Republican, who had not 
been long enough in the United Kingdom 
to understand the impressiveness of what 
he had been instructed to say, ‘he told me 
to tell my mother-ship that he must have 
some.” 

‘*Her ladyship,” exclaimed, from with- 





out, a pleasant voice, with a foreign accent, 
‘*it was her ladyship that I say.” 

‘*Get him the old clothes, anyhow. He 
has to have them!” persisted the boy. 
‘* And just come and see how queer he does 
look!” he continued, with charming can- 
dor; for he knew very well that the stran- 
ger could not help hearing him. 

I glanced through the curtain and saw a 
very singular sight. I might have fancied 
that the Wandering Jew had come to me 
for old clothes. But the face was not Jew- 
ish. The nose was faultlessly straight, 
and the glittering bluisb black hair had no 
inclination to curl. The eyes, too, though 
dark and shadowed by long, heavy lashes, 
did not look Oriental. They were small 
and rather spoiled the effect of a striking 
and, perhaps, handsome face. The man 
was short, almost to dwarfishness, with a 
clear yellowish-brown complexion and a 
very kind, thoroughly polite manner. He 
wore a wild-looking, but becoming fur 
cap, and had the remains of a bright silk 
handkerchief knotted, sailor fashion, about 
his neck. He was, on the whole, rather 
attractively ridiculous. 

1 concluded that it would be best to re- 
main invisible, and my out-door guest 
seemed too chivalrous to insist on seeing 
me against my will. So he resigned him- 
self to a conversation with his little inter- 
preter. 

‘*Where is your father, he that is my 
Consul, my Consul-General?” he asked 
(with great emphasis on the last syllable of 
the general). 

‘* He is not at home,” was the reply. 

‘Then, I do wait. I must see the Cousul- 
General of the Americas.” 

‘‘Are these the very best clothes you 
have; and how did you find the way here, 
anyhow?” asked Master Impertinence. 

‘*Mademoiselle, she that speak the French 
language, she say forme to come. She ask 
me about my country. I say I have live all 
over this world. I say I have been in 
America. I say I have been in North 
America, and have nothing to eat for one 
day. Then Mademoiselle, she that speak 
the French language, she say to me: ‘If 
you have been in North America and have 
nothing to eat for one day, go to your Con- 
sul, go to your Consul-Genera/l. You do 
find him at the Number 7, in the Alta Ter- 
race. He have live in North America, 
too.’” 

Just here, and, perhaps, unconsciously 
against his will, the said Consul-General 
made his appearance. The stranger (who 
now defined himself as a South American 
Indian from Chili) was profuse in his ex- 
pressions of delight over a brother in a for- 
eign land: 

‘*Oh! my Consul! Oh! my Consul-Gen- 
eral!” he said: ‘‘I am so please to see you. 
I have wait here for you, with this young 
one, forso long time. Go, my Consul—go, 
my Consul-Generai, and get me some old 
clothes. I have nothing to eat for one day 
and my fingers all froze off in the North 
Sea.” Here he held up the pitiful remains 
of one hand, and continued: ‘Go, that’s a 
dear consul! That’s a dear Consul-General/” 

It was necessary to explain once more 
that the old clothes had been left to comfort 
another continent. 

‘* But I have nothing to eat for one day,” 
urged the visitor. The usual shilling rose 
sadly from the great patron’s pocket, and 
it was not hard to fancy that the face of the 
sovereign thereon had an anxious look, as if 
she were beginning to wonder where all 
this would end. And now it occurred to 
the sailor that the magnified official before 
him, ‘‘the Consul-General of the Ameri- 
cas,” whose duty it was to stand with 
hands forever stretched helpfully toward all 
countries and creeds, all classes and con- 
ditions, was not, perhaps, his consul, after 
all, since he was rightfully a subject of the 
Queen of England. But, he intimated that 
as the British Government did not think fit 
to keep any consuls in Ireland (to transact 
its business with that foreign power) he 
could only appeal to the next of kin. 
Therefore, at the generous suggestion of 
‘* Mademoiselle, she that speak the French 
language,” he had appealed to the ‘“ Gigan- 
tic Daughter of the West,” who is not to be 
despised by individuals or nations in the 
time of trouble. 

An hour after thie, a youth of the family 
came in from church, and said: ‘‘ There’s 


the queerest looking fellow in the world 
down at the pier, and he is telling everybody 
about the Consul-General of the Americas!” 

Six months passed by, and the ‘* Consul- 
General” referred to above had concluded 
to cross ‘‘ the pleasant waters of the River 
Lee,” and take up his abode in Queens- 
town. 

A daughter of the house chanced to be 
visiting some friends in our old neighbor- 
hood, and one evening she came home and 
said: 

‘**Do you remember the Indian who came 
to our house last Winter, and asked for old 
clothes? He was in Monkstown to-day [he 
had never seen her before, and did not know 
who she was] and he told us that the Con- 
sul-General of the Americas was the best 
man alive. He said that once, when he 
had nothing to eat for one day, he (the 
Consul-General) had given him two shil- 
lings, and that he would never forget him; 
never, never, never!” : 

Was not this enough to encourage one to 
cast his bread upon the waters? Had not 
one shilling, in half a year, come back 
doubled—in gratitude? A rare interest, I 
must confess. 

**Lhave found out now,” she continued, 
‘why he came tous for help. He seems 
to have heard that there are Indians in 
America, and he has lived in India, so he 
thinks he is an Indian, too.” 


It was certainly an odd thing for a Hindu 
(as this man now seemed to believe himself 
to be) to assume that he had a right to ask 
for assistance from Americans merely be- 
cause he had heard that there were Indjgns 
in America. 

In an hour or two after this explanation, 
we were startled by some imperative sounds 
from the knocker. Hannah, the maid, 
came and said that some one had asked to 
see ‘‘the master,” (who was not at home) 
and that he then begged to see ‘‘ the mis- 
tress.” 

Now Hannah is always careful to state 
the quality of a visitor. If two parties of 
different degrees of respectability chance to 
come together at the door, she does not 
hesitate to announce, in the hearing of all 
whom it may concern, that ‘a gentleman 
and aman” are waiting to see you. This 
time she only said ‘‘ some one.” 

‘Is it a gentleman, Hannah?’ 1 gravely 
inquired. 

Hannah hesitated. She was unwilling to 
let me imagine that she did not know 
exactly what constituted a gentleman, and 
she had too much policy to hint that a pre- 
sumed acquaintance of mine could be a 
“mere man. At last she said with an un- 
controllable fit of laughter: 

‘*T beg pardon, ma’am, but he és a very 
queer-looking fellow.” 

‘* Half-way down the hall-stair, I heard a 
familiar voice call out: ‘‘ Bon jour, Made- 
moiselle, and how is your husband, my 
Consul, my Consul-General of the Amer- 
icas? Oh! Lam grieve that he is not at 
home. I do never forget him; never, 
never! And how is Mademoiselle, your 
sister?” added the wily stranger. ‘‘I see 
her this same day over the river in the town 
where you have live before. She is most 
excellent. She is most charming.” Here 
he handed me a lovely late rose and two 
fragrant pinks, and said, with a courtly 
bow: ‘Give these to Mademoiselle, your 
sister. I make her very much compliment. 
I do never forget her; never, never, never!” 
Then he slowly undid a dark, mysterious 
package and took out some sweetly-scented 
sachets, saying: ‘‘ Aud these are for you, 
Mademoiselle. I bring them from very far 
off, Mademoiselle. I bring them from In- 
dia. I bring them for you, Mademoiselle— 
and you give me what you like for them. 
If it is no more than a shilling, I will thank 
you long asI live. Oh! you are too very 
good, Mademoiselle. I will think of you 
all the day long. I will think of you all 
the night, when I not be asleep.” 

‘*Here he reflected awhile, then con- 
tinued: 

‘*T tell the lady that live at the castle 
close to Blackrock, how good my Consul- 
General of the Americas he have been to 
me, and she say she will write and thank 
you. She was good to me herself. She 
promise me as much as one pound. But 
the tenant he do not pay. She say the 
Americans, they have very much money. 





She say the Americans have more money 





than anything else. And now, Made- 
moiselle, 1 make my adieu. (You take my 
hand. You see my fingers, they froze off 
inthe North Sea.) I hope we all do meet 
again in America, Mademoiselle. I hope 
we alldo meet in North America, Made- 
moiselle, at the Genessee Fall in the New 
York State. And I hope we all meet in 
Heaven after that, Mademoiselle; a very 
long time after that, Mademoiselle.” And 
my strange guest vanished through the 
sunset and left me standing, forlorn, 
among withering rose-leaves, and smitten 
with the scent of spices. There was one 
comfort, however--I was to be remembered 
all day long, and as often at night as he 
should not be asleep by the most pictur- 
esque of sea-faring adventurers. 
QUEERSTOWN, IRELAND. 
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FILISSY. 


BY JULIE K. WETHERILL. 





‘‘I’m summidged, Miss Marty,” announced 
Nicey, in a tone of gloomy pleasure. 

“Summidged!” repeated Mrs. Benton, 
giving quite a start, for Nicey had come 
upon her abruptly. 

Nicey was Mrs. Benton’s cook. She was 
a tall woman, with only one available eye, 
a turbaned head, and a figure that would 
have been called lop-sided by the vulgar. 
Her color was a sickly tan, and her dress, 
though old and desperately faded, was very 
clean. 

‘*To court,” explained Nicey. ‘‘ It’s de 
fust time I’s ever insider sech a place.” 

‘* And why do you have to go now?” 

‘“‘?’m a witness, Miss Marty. Hit’s a 
case 0’ reformation o’ character. You 
knows big ’Lize what washes for Mrs. 
Camberwell? She’s done been an’ fit little 
Filissy Sideboard. Hit all come long o 
dat pay-party dey give fer de benefit of de 
Church.” 

‘*Why, did you go toit, Nicey?” said Mrs. 
Benton. ‘‘I dida’t know you cared to 
dance.” 

Nicey looked sheepish, and replied: 

‘* Lord, Miss Marty! Me dance! I’m one 
o’ de Daughters o’ Zion, an’ in dat capac- 
ity I had to ’tend de meetin’—nat’rally.” 

‘But what is the cause of the quarrel?” 

‘‘ De way of de party was dis: you paid 
a dime to git in, an’ a nickel every time you 
tuck gumbo—or—or—sumpin to drink, 
Miss Marty (not dat { indulged. Lord fer- 
bid!), an’ den ef a man asked a gal to dance 
he had to pay her a nickel fer dancin’ with 
him, an’ she’s ’bliged to pay over every last 
one o’ dem nickels to de Church. ’Lize she 
was de belle o’ de ’casion, an’ Silvy Wil- 
liams she made out to her like Filissy’d 
said ’Lize never give up all de nickels, but 
kep’ some of ’em fer herself. So ’Lize she’s 
gone to sue Filissy fer reformation o’ char- 
acter.” 

Mrs. Benton felt inclined to quote the 
first sentence of Mrs. Glass’s receipt con- 
cerning the cooking of hare. 

It would be well to remark, en passant, 
that ’Lize was a gentle creature, who might 
have been seen, on pleasant Sunday after- 
noons, sallying forth, with an ax, in search 
of her erring husband. 

“Do you know anything about the af- 
fair?” Mrs. Benton inquired. 

‘*No more’n dat air Maltee,” said Nicey, 
in allusion to the cat. 

‘Then how can you witness?” 

‘I do’ know, ’m” Nicey replied, with 
placidity. ‘But I'm summidged, an’ I’m 
boun’ to go. An’, Miss Marty, would you 
jest stitch up dis yer apurn fer me to weal 
to de trial?” 

After an early dinner, Nicey, having 
donned the apron, as a sort of a shield and 
buckler, set out for the village of Bergen, 
which was about two miles distant. 

Mrs. Benton laughed as she watched her 
go. She was a pretty little woman, with & 
cheery sense of humor, which enabled her 
to see the joke of things outwardly grim 
and unpromising. And she needed all her 
courage; for her husband led the arduous 
life of a country doctor of repute. Some- 
times he would have barely alighted from 
his jaded horse, before a summons came 
for him to take a ten or twenty-miles ride 
into the backwoods. But though lonely, 
she was not alone. She had five masculine 
cousins, whose ages ranged from fifteen to 

twenty-five—Jack, Rufe, Mark, Hardy, and 
Noll Keene. They were a wild horde. al 
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ways riding at full gallop, shooting pistols 
unnecessarily, and getting into difficulties 
and out again with great celerity. Mrs. 
Benton was fond of the boys, but it was 
undeniable that they had a knack of tramp- 
ing into the house, with their booted heels 
and jingling spurs, just when they were 
least expected; and they were capable of 
demolishing a whole ham at a sitting. 

‘* After us, the famine,” seemed to be 
their motto. At their approach, Nicey 
always retired into the background, mut- 
tering enigmatic remarks about ‘dem lo- 
cusses.” 

However, they were manly, handsome 
fellows, with a great deal of nonsense, but 
no harm in them. 

Nicey returned, late in the afternoon, 
quite elated by her experience, and, as she 
belonged to a race fond of histrionics, she 
lost no time in giving Mrs. Benton a recital 
of the trial. 

‘*Mr. Rhodes, Filissy’s lawyer, he made 
a be-yoo-tiful speech,” she remarked. 

‘* What did he say, Nicey?” 

‘**Oh! a heap o’ things. He jus’ put ’em 
down below de cats.” 

This was to indicate their groveling state 
of abasement; for Nicey regarded the 
‘*Maltee” with strong disfavor. 

‘He started off talking French, or 
Dutch, or sumpin—Z pluribum—sumpin or 
*nother.” (Here Nicey gave a shame-faced 
giggle.) ‘‘Lawd, Miss Marty! I sorter dis- 
remember de fine talk. Leastways, I knows 
he said, ‘ Miss Silvy, a grand lady, goes to 
see Miss ’Lize, a high-tone lady, an’ tells her 
a whole passel o’ lies ’bout Filissy Side- 
board.’ An’ Silvy she sot up dere, lookin’ 
mighty funny. Jabe Prater, he was sum- 
midged, too, an’ when he was cross-quesh- 
tuned, hit ’peared like he'd on’y danced 
wunst. 

“** Aint you fond o’ dancin’?’ says Mr. 
Rhodes. 

“** Ye-es,’ says Jabe, looking kind 0’ 
silly, an’ come to find out, he hadn’t but 
one nickel, dat night. Dey laughed a heap 
at poor Jabe. 

‘*Butas I was tellin’ you, Miss Marty, 
Mr. Rhodes he says to Silvy: 

*“**You an’ ’Lize is mighty frien’ly, I 
reckon.’ 

‘*** We’s good frien’s,’ says Silvy, tossin’ 
her kinkly head, sassy as git-out. 

** *So thick you couldn’t be stirred with 
aspoon; hey?” says he. ‘I reckon you’s 
stood godmother to her baby, and you’ve 
promised to ’tend each other’s fun’als; aint 
you?’ : 

‘*Silvy didn’t say nothin’; but snapped 
her eyes, ’cause she’s gittin’ mad. 

‘** An’ you an’ Filissy’s frien’ly, too? 
says he. 

***No; we haint!’ Silvy says. 

‘* «Sees each other pooty often, and has 
nice long chats?’ says he. 

*“*No; we don’t!’ says Silvy, mighty 
riled. ‘I haint spoke to her dis six week— 
a little yaller cat!’ 

“*Den how,’ says Mr. Rhodes—‘ Den 
how did she come to tell you all dem things 
*bout ’Lize, ef ye haint spoke dis six 
week ?’ 

‘An’ Silvy was like de little boy de calf 
run over--she hadn’t got a word to say. 
Soon’s ever she could, she lit out fer home. 
Oh! She’s a torn-down piece. 


‘An’ den hit turned up dat ’Lize had 
kep’ back fo’ bits o’ dem nickels. But, 
Lawd! Preacher Peck ‘lowed he couldn't 
git’em back ag’in, ‘cause ’Lize spent ’em; 
so he’greed to let de matter drap, provided 
it'd never happen any more. An’ ole 
Vi'let, "Lize’s mammy, spoke up an’ said 
‘here Nicey’s voice changed into a high, 
mincing falsetto): ‘‘*’Twan’t no disgrace 
to ’Lize—twan’t no disgrace whatsomever. 
Dem was her nickels, what she’d danced to 
git, an’ wore out her shoes, an’ tore her 
dress off de gethers. You just ask Mrs. 
Peterses what she thinks 0’ my ’Lize. 
Why, Mrs. Peterses she jest takes a perfeck 
deli-ight in my ’Lize!’ 

‘Mrs. Peters mus’ be mighty easy de- 
lighted,” Nicey suggested, sardonically. 

“But, shucks!” she continued: “ ’Lize 
didn’t turn a hair. She histed her baby up 
on her arm, an’ said out loud, makin’ up 
she was talkin’ to de baby: ‘An’ did dey 
tell de white folks Mamma’d stole deir ole 
nickels? But Mamma didn’t care.’” 


“What sort of a girl is Filissy?” Mrs. 
Ben ton asked. 





‘**She ain’t nothin’ but a weed of a gal— 
on’y fifteen—an’ she’s got a stepmother an’ 
a brother dat ’buses her. Dey works her, 
an’ dey starves her, an’ dey beats her with 
a rope’s end, till she looks wild an’ hunted 
like. I’s passin dere one night, an’ I heard 
’em beatin’ her so flesh an’ blood couldn’t 
stan’ it, an’ I run an’ made ’em stop, fer de 
love o’ God. Simon—dat’s her brother— 
he’s mighty mad with Filissy. Says she’s 
always gittin’ inter trouble with her long 
tongue, an’ he’s gone to beat her up good 
to-night. So I—well, Miss Marty, I hopes 
you won’t objeck to me takin’ de pore 
thing in fer to-night, an’ maybe keep her on 
a little, till she gits a place; ‘cause she’s a 
little orphan chile, Miss Marty!” 

‘““No, indeed, Nicey,” answered Mrs. 
Benton. ‘You are a good-hearted old 
thiflg, and no doubt I can make Filissy 
useful around the house.” 

“That'd be right kind, Miss Marty,” 
said Nicey. ‘‘She’s a quiet, ’spectable gal, 
too.” 

Then Nicey brought in Filissy, and in- 
troduced her. 

At the first glance, her face reminded 
one of the wild, pretty head of a mustang, 
looking out, with startled Creole eyes, from 
among tossing, sunburnt locks. There 
was, however, nothing lively or spirited in 
her expression; but rather the dumb, 
shrinking look, and quick, evasive move- 
ments of a creature accustomed to blows. 
She was small for her age, and slim, with 
pretty features and a color that burned 
through the tinge of her skin, and showed 
plainly in her cheeks and lips. Her name 
was a corruption of Filicie, for her mother 
had come from the Coast. 

‘*So Nicey is going to take care of you, 
Filissy?” said Mrs. Benton. 

‘*Yes’m,” replied Filissy, in a soft little 
voice. 

“And if I take you into the house you 
must bea good girl.” 

“Pll try mighty hard, ma’am,” said 
Filissy. 

It quite touched Mrs. Benton to think 
that Nicey had volunteered to take the girl 
home, and share her worldly goods with 
her, simply to save her from ill-treatment; 
for she knew that, by mature, Nicey was 
something of a miser. She turned and re- 
turned her old garments, trying to ‘ praise 
’em up,” as she expressed it, into something 
like presentability; she picked up bits of 
string and paper, and shreds of cloth, and 
collected broken-backed hair pins, crooked 
needles, and aged and decrepit pins; hav- 
ing, indeed, a box of these useful articles, 
which looked like a Hospital for Incura- 
bles. Anything like waste was a dagger to 
her heart. 

Mrs. Benton thought she must be saving 
for her only child, Ben, who was an un- 
commonly good, steady fellow and occu- 
pied the position of brakesman, on the 
train which ran between Bergen and the 
river. 

Filissy proved to be a teachable, handy 
girl, who learned easily, and moved and 
spoke quietly. 

As time passed, her outlines became 
gradually rounded and softened, and the 
hunted look left her face, so that she 
became an unusually pretty gil But 
though a woman in appearance, she 
seemed very backward in mind, for her 
age, and was childishly delighted to receive 
a lump of sugar or a bright scrap of ribbon. 

Mrs. Benton sometimes watched her at 
her work, and was startled by the mourn- 
ful look of her brown, fawnlike eyes. It 
seemed as if all the sorrow of her unhappy 
race brooded within them. 

Once she was moved to say: ‘‘ What are 
you thinking about, Filissy?” 

Filissy looked up, surprised, and said: 
“*T do’ know, ’m.” 

“She can’t formulate her 
mused Mrs. Benton. 

She said to her husband: ‘ Nicey is the 
soul of goodness; but she is a regular 
darkey, while Filissy, poor thing, is made 
of somewhat finer clay. I believe she 
would be capable of devotion to any one 
who had been kind to her.” 

Dr. Benton laugbed under his tawny 
beard. 

‘What do you mean?” she demanded, 
tartly.” 

‘*] didn’t say anything.” 

““No; but you looked.” 


feelings,” 





‘Well, my dear, am I to blame for hav- 
ing a speaking countenance?” he retorted. 

Ben began to pay his mother frequent 
visits, and it soon became evident that 
Filissy was the attraction. 

Ben was six feet tall; in color something 
between black and brown—whbat is gener- 
ally called a griffe—with a flashing set of 
teeth that illlumined his countenance, on 
all occasions, in a good-natured grin. 

Filissy rather flouted him at first. She 
had become conscious of her own beauty, 
as athreadbare spot on the carpet in front 
of Mrs. Benton’s dressing-table bore elo- 
quent witness; and it isto be presumed 
that she was not to be won too cheaply. 

However, she appeared, one day, with a 
large blue ring on her forefinger, and an- 
nounced, bashfully, to Mrs. Benton, that 
she and Ben were ‘* ’gaged.” 

Nicey was well pleased. She said she 
had always wanted Ben to “ settle airly, an’ 
’specially with a gal dat she’d ’most brung 
up, she might say.” 

As for Ben, he was one broad grin of 
happiness, and, in his joy, presented Filissy 
with a pair of hoop ear-rings, a brass brace- 
let, a new hat, and various other gauds, and 
Filissy accepted them with complacency. 


About this time there appeared upon the 
horizon a very dandified mulatto, bearing 
the ambitious title of Prince Albert Veal. 
He was an ex-steamboat-waiter, and had all 
the airs and graces of his kind; supremely 
ridiculous to enlightened minds, but to Fil- 
issy the beau ideal of elegance. 

She was fairly dazzled. He wore such 
‘* good clo’es,” talked so learnedly of ‘ the 
city,” and assured her in such a flattering 
manner that she was thrown away upon 
such a countrified place as Bergen-~ she 
‘“‘oughter go to N’yawluns "—for thus he 
pronounced New Orleans. 

Prince Albert Veal became a constant 
visitor, in spite of Nicey’s innuendoes and 
final downright rudeness; but he took care 
to come on those days when he knew Ben 
would be on duty. Then, he had such a 
graceful way of paying a compliment. Be- 
ing thirsty, on one occasion, he filled a 
gourd with water, and remarked: ‘Jest 
tetch to your lips, Miss Filissy Sideboa’d, 
an’ den it'll be’s sweet ’s honey.” 

Filissy gave a bashful but delighted 
giggle. What were poor Ben’s homespun 
praises to this? He who could only stare 
at’ her admiringly, and tell her she was 
‘*mighty pooty!” 

In fine, Prince Albert was so fascinat- 
ing, and drew such gorgeous pictures of 
their future life in New Orleans, where he 
was to be a waiter in a restaurant, and she 
was to have nothing to do but to ‘‘ dress 
fine, an’ walk ’bout Canal Street,” that 
Filissy jilted Ben without compunction. 

Mrs. Benton was quite ill at the time, and 
wished Filissy to stay until she could find 
some one to fill her place; but Filissy said 
‘she couldn’t keep Prince Albert waitin’ 
on her no mo’.” 

‘*You have treated Ben very badly, Fil- 
issy,” said Mrs. Benton, turning on her 
pillow to look at the girl. 

Filissy hesitated a minute, and then re- 
plicd: ‘‘ Ben’s mighty dark, Miss Marty.” 
She spoke as if his color excused her treat- 
ment of him. 

‘* But he has always been kind to you; 
indeed, he has given you a great many 
presents.” 

‘*But dey’re mine, now!” interrupted 
Filissy, in a tone of eager possession. ‘‘ He 
give ’em to me fer my own.” 

Again she hesitated, and a wistful look 
came into her soft eyes. 

‘*To be shore,” she gaid, at length, ‘‘ Ben 
gits big wages; but Prince Albert, he’s got 
real city ways.” 

‘‘You may go, Filissy,” said Mrs. Ben- 
ton. 

Ben took his misfortune very much to 
heart. He became thin and hollow-eyed, 
neglected his work, and seemed in a fair 
way to become worthless. 

‘*He’s even tuck to drink,” said Nicey to 
her mistress. “‘You know, Miss Marty, 
what a good disposition dat boy had. Now 
he’s got real surly. He'll sot an’ sot till 
you'd think he’d tuck root, an’ never say a 
blessed word to nobody. Dat gal’s done 
ruint him—dat bad gal, what I’s kind to 
when ev’ybody else ’spised an’ ill-treated 
her. But she’ll be punished fer it.” 

Anger getting the better of wisdom, she 





counseled her son: ‘Ef you’ve got any 
sperrit you'll go an’ beat him up so his own 
mammy wouldn’t know him. I wouldn't 
let him run over me same as a spider.” 

‘‘Filissy marr’ed to him,” returned Ben, 
doggedly, ‘‘an’ I aint gone to tetch him.” 

There is no doubt that, if the gigantic 
Ben had been so minded, he could have 
‘*beat up” the small, wiry mulatto, with his 
oiled hair and his tall collar, with the ut- 
most ease. 

Contrary to every one’s expectations— 
Filissy’s most of all—Prince Albert Veal 
settled down into a country gentleman, and 
Filissy took in washing to support him. 

He was not altogether idle, however. It 
became a sarcastic saying among his ac- 
quaintances: ‘‘Ef ye want aigs an’ chick- 
ens in a sca’ce time, jest you go to Prince 
Albert. He'll git’em somehow.” And this 
unpleasant truth soon forced itself upon his 
neighbors. 

Poultry disappeared unaccountably; but 
no one had more than suspicions to bring 
against Prince Albert as yet, and he bore 
the candid front of conscious rectitude. 

‘*Be awnes’/ Dat’s what I says, an’ 
what I tries to do. Be awnes’/” was his 
constant battle-cry. 

One evening, when dusk had fallen quite 
low, Ben passed Filissy’s hut, and saw her 
standing in the doorway. She was quite 
thin, and her dress was ragged and not too 
clean. 

‘*Howdy, Ben!” she said. 

‘*Howdy, Filissy!” he muttered, and was 
passing on. 

‘* Ben!” she called after him; then, as he 
stopped in the road: ‘‘ How’sall up to Miss 
Marty’s?” 

**Pooty tollable.” 

‘* Doctor home to-night?” 

**Way down to Millriver.” 

‘* Miss Marty dere all "lone?” 

‘‘Lawdy, no! All de young genelmen’s 
dere—de whole bilin’ of ’em.” 

Filissy turned a sort of a sickly yellow. 

‘* Ben!” she said, ina husky voice. ‘‘Ben! 
come hyer—right close. I wants to tell 
you sumpin’, You know ’bout Prince 
Albert” — 

‘*T know he’s a mighty big raskill.” 

‘*Oh! Ben! he gits worse an’ worse. He 
beats me an’ treats me so mean, an’ don’t 
gimme no clo’es. Id better have tuck 
you.” 

‘No use talkin’ bout dat!” Ben retorted, 
gruffly. ‘‘ Dat’s all done gone.” 

‘‘Well, but you listen—Prince Albert 
thinks de Doctor aint at home, an’—an’ 
(you mustn’t tell on me, Ben)—he’s ‘lowed 
to steal Brown Betty out destable. I over- 
heered him talkin’ to dat low-down Samson 
—an’, oh! ef he know dis, he’d wear me 
out!” 

‘* What you tellin’ me all dis fer?” Ben 
demanded. 

‘Why, ef ye could git to see him, an’ tell 
him dem Keenes is dere. I’m skeered to. 
go, ’cause I might git hurt. But ef ye 
don’t, he’ll get shot, shore, or dey’ll ketch 
him, an’ put him in de ’tentiary.” 

Ben looked down into the dust, and then 
into her face. 

“‘No, Filissy,” he said, shortly and 
sharply. ‘‘I won’t do it. De ’tentiary’s 
where he oughter be dis minit. An’ look 
hyer. He’s been robbin’ Miss Marty’s hen- 
roost once too often, an’ dem boys is sorter 
on de outlook fer de thief.” 

“Then what'll I do?” wailed Filissy, 
bursting into tears. 

‘* Lawd, Filissy!” said Ben with a groan: 
‘*Lawd, Filissy.” 

There was a short silence. 

‘*Ne’ mind,” he said, suddenly. ‘ Don’t 
you cry, Filissy. I'll do de best I kin to 
see him, an’ warn him off. But he’s a 
grand raskill.” 

‘‘ Den why’re dey sech fools as to leave 
de stable do’ open?” demanded Filissy, with 
a burst of temper. 

Obedient to his promise, Ben returned to 
Dr. Benton’s place. The stable door was 
unlocked, in happy-go-lucky Southern fash- 
ion, and Ben lurked around this vicinity, 
under cover of the darkness, waiting for 

some sign of Prince Albert’s approach, 

He grew very tired of waiting, and of 
keeping so quiet, and presently he became 
rather hungry. 

Mammy’ll git tired waitin’ on me,” he re- 
marked, mentally. 

Presently, there was a sound of stealthy 
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footsteps, coming along by the hedge. In 
a minute Ben had clutched Prince Albert 
by the arm, in an iron grip. 

The thief gave a violent start, and pre- 
pared for a silent struggle in the darkness. 
He tried to get at his pistol. 

‘Prince Albert!” said Ben, in a whisper 
that seemed to hiss through the quiet air. 

‘*What—what y’ want?” said the other, 
recognizing the voice, and trying to speak 
jauntily. 

“CPar out! De Keenes is hyer, ’spectin’ 
de thief. I’ve done de best I could fer you, 
‘cause Filissy axed me. Git out, now, or 
I'll break your raskilly head myself!” 

Suppressed as their voices were, they had 
aroused attention. 

At that moment, there was a flash of 
light, and the dull report of a pistol struck 
the air. Ben flung up his arms, with a 
loud cry, and fell down in the dust. 

The whole horde of Keenes rushed out 
to see if the thief had been wounded; but 
a dead silence fellon the group when the 
lantern was swung across Ben’s dead face. 

Prince Albert Veal was never heard of 
again, and in ber cage at her desertion, 
Filissy told the whole story of Ben’s at- 
tempted warning. 

After the first wild outery of Nicey’s 
grief was over, she took some comfort in 
Ben’s neat mound, with a stone at head and 
toot, and a strong paling erected by Dr. 
Benton. She tiked to go there of a Sunday 
afternoon, to look after the larkspur and 
periwinkles with which it was overgrown. 
She had, besides, some geraniums and be- 
gonias, planted in broken vegetable dishes, 
and these she prized above the common 
flowers. 

It was a peaceful, quiet spot. A pair of 
thrushes built and sang in a bough that 
hung low above it, and the sun fell gently 
on the grave of the man who had done ‘de 
best be knowed how.” 

“Oh! ivs hard—hbard, Miss Marty,” 
moaned Nicey. ‘It pears like I can’t git 
over it. Sometimes I hears a foot on de 
steps, an’ seems like it mus’ be Ben; den I 
‘members. He was de onlies’ one I had; 
an’ he was so good.” 

‘*He was as faithful as a dog, Nicey,” 
said Mrs. Benton. 

‘* An’ he died like one,” said the mother, 
with a sob. 

WoopvVILLe, Miss. 
a 2 . 
THE ALPHABET’S THANKSGIV- 
ING DESSERT. 


BY EMILY HANOVER. 





*Twas well in November, the time of the year 
When people are thinking of Thanksgiving 
cheer, 
That the Alphabet family, little and great, 
Sat down by the fireside in busy debate, 
To see in what manner the day they should 
spend, 
To make it delightful to every dear friend. 
And soon they decided on this much at least, , 
To have a reunion aud make a great feast. 
They'd worked all the year, their duty they'd 
done ; 
And now for one day they’d have pleasure and 
fun. 
So all went to work with hearty good will, 
And brought to their aid taste, bounty and 
skill. 
They searched through the forest, the garden, 
the field, 
For everything nice that their treasures could 
yield. 
They sent to the rivers, the sea, and the air 
For all their best dainties, delicious and rare ; 
Then called upon Nature and Science and Art 
In dressing the viands to each take a part. 
If but their dessert you hear me relate, 
You'll wish you had shared in this dinner of 
state, 
With apples and almonds A stood at the head; 
Then B with bananas and berries next led. 
With cocoa and coffee and chocolate-drops, 
Cakes, candies, and custards in clear crystal 
cups, 
Cheese, cherries, and all the rich cream for the 
treat, 
C carefully came, the third of the suite. 
D claimed some fine damsons that helped out 
the feast, 
Then brought his full quota of dates from the 
East. 
E all of the extracts and essences brought, 
The purest and sweetest that ever were bought ; 
Yet envying others came loaded with eggs 
That filled a iarge basket, a box and two kegs. 
F’s filberts were fine, and his figs could but 


please 
When part were well dried, part fresh from the 
trees. 





With grapes in great clusters, green ginger 
preserved, 
And guava for jelly, G all the guests served. 
H helped out his honey, with liberal hand, 
And fine huckleberries brought on to the 
stand. 
I furnished the ice clear, solid and cold, 
And isin-glas too, 80 easy to mold. 
But J claimed the jellies, and all the jams too, 
And said his jujube was a juicy fruit new. 
K’s kisses and knick-nacks took up a large 
space, 
But lemons and limes gave L the most grace. 
M’s melons and mangos were greatly enjoyed, 
Brisk N at the nuts kept nine crackers em- 
ploye1; 
Then nectarines, finer than any rich peach, 
He placed on the table in every one’s reach. 
O's oil, and his olives, and oranges sweet, 
By epicures old were pronounced a fine treat. 
P profoundly prepared the whole crowd to 
surprise 
With new-fangled puddings and old-fashioned 
pies, 
Pears, peaches, plums, prunes, persimmons, 
papaws, 
Pomegranates, pine-apples, he brought for 
applause. 
Pecans and the peanuts all went in his name ; 
To preserves and to pickles few doubted his 
claim. 
Q quiet and quaint near the quinces sat down, 
And BR ran for raisins, the best in the town. 
§ searched for strawberries luscious and large. 
And then to sweet sugar he gave them in 
charge. 
While for sardines and sauces from over the sea, 
He went to T’s ship that brought tam’rinds and 
tea. 
U, bland and urbane, set out a fine urn, 
And said for tome use *’twould do them a 
turn.” 
V came with vanilla, and vowed that the wines, 
The grapes and the berries were ail from his 
vines ; 
But W winked at the walnuts and wine, 
Declaring without them he never could dine, 
And then warbled sweetly a Temperance glee : 
‘* Cold water, cold water for you and for me.” 
X said the expense and the excellence too 
Of most of the viands were justly his due. 
That yapon made tea, Y ventured to hint, 
And offered his yams without measure or stint. 
Though down at the foot, Z ranked with the 
best, 
For he gave the dessert a zeal and a zest. 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 
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CURIOUS FISHES. 


BY OHARLES K. BOLTON. 
(S1xTeEEN YEARS OLD), 








Last Summer I made a simple aquarium, 
and have spent many pleasant hours watch- 
ing my fish, Among my first pets were 
some tadpoles, not over half an inch long, 
with plump bodies, queer mouths and small, 
brighteyes. They were always interesting ; 
some would be lying among the shells, 
others swimming about, or gathering 
around a crumb of bread, wiggling their 
tails. I remember a fish mistook one poor 
little polliwog for a fly, and bit off its tail, 
notwithstanding which it lived, although 
hardly able to move. 

In ashort time two little legs appeared 
on each tadpole, which seemed to make 
them quite happy; in about a week the 
front legs came, and at last their tails 
dropped off, and they were toads. 

While strolling along a creek, one after- 
noon, I came across a number of lizards. 
They were about aninch and a half long, 
with adark brown stripe from the head to 
the tip of the tail, on each side of which 
there was a wider stripe of light brown and 
yellow. The short, slender legs each 
ended in four delicate little toes, and on 
either side of the head there were three 
soft, fringe-like projections. Two of these 
lizards I caught and brought home in my 
pail. When they wanted to come to the 
top, they seemed to fill themselves with 
air, and then motionless, as if dead, would 
slowly rise. They were quite affectionate, 
often lying out on the shells, nestled close 
together. 

My next venture was a pretty sunfish, 
which looked harmless enough, until an- 
other fish came in sight. He would then 
move his tail nervously, and dart upon the 
intruder, forcing it to jump three inches 
out of the water, in its fright. WhenI put 
him in the bath-tub and turned on the 
water, he took great pleasure in letting the 
current draw bim under the faucet and 
shoot him out again. When chased to the 
other end of the tub, he would attempt to 
get back, and make a rattling noise, in his 
anger at being stopped. 





I had a minnow for over seven months, 
so tame that it would eat out of my hand. 
One day I put another fish into the water 
for company; but the company immediate- 
ly ate it, much to my sorrow. 

One of the most interesting fishes whieh 
I have scen is the carp. In China the guld- 
carp, or gold-fish, is a great pet in the houses 
of the wealthy. The Chinese ladies keep 
them in porcelain dishes, and spend much 
dime in feeding and watching them. The 
spawn is gathered as it floats down the 
rivers, and shipped in cans to this country. 
The Chinese have a singular way of hatch- 
ing this. A hole is madein a hen’s egg, 
and the contents taken out. The shell is 
then filled with spawn, the hole closed, the 
egg placed under a hen, and in a few days 
it is full of young fish. The common carp 
does not have the bright colors of the gold- 
fish, but still it receives its share of atten- 
tion. There are famous carp found at 
Fontainebleau, near Paris, said to be over 
a century old, fed by Napoleon. fo 
old woman, under a blue calico umbrella, 
sold us pieces of bread to feed the fish, 
which for twenty feet around, rolled and 
tumbled over each other, in their eagerness 
to get it: some had become white with age. 
In the Winter they lie side by side in the 
mud. A large carp will have over five hun- 
dred thousand eggs, and yet only about 
one hundred of these live to be full grown. 
Like the salmon, they go up the large 
rivers to deposit their eggs. When they 
come to a small waterfall, they bring head 
and tail together, and letting them separate 
quickly, like the ends of a whalebone, 
spring over. They are very tenacious of 
life, and even when frozen stiff, are said to 
live, if thawed out. In Holland the people 
keep them for many days in nets filled with 
moss, and hung to the ceiling. Every day 
or so, cool water is poured n them, and 
they are stuffed with bread steeped in milk, 
under which treatment they grow fat. 

A fish, called the chelmon, is very com- 
mon in Japan. This, like the gold-fish, is 
kept for amusement. It is an inch or so in 
length, quite flat, and has bright eyes. 
The mouth is drawn out, perhaps half an 
inch, into a little, bony tube, which acts 
like a miniature pop-gun. When the chel- 
mon spies an insect, it shuts its mouth 
quickly, seuding out a drop of water. which 
wets the wings of its victim, and, unable to 
fly, it falls an easy prey to the little hunter. 

The remora has an oval disk, beginning 
at the mouth and extending about one-third 
the length of the back. It darts after a 
fish, and, placing the disk against its body, 
exhausts the air, holding it fast. If the 
poor fish is frightened, so much the better; 
for then the remora has a faster ride. The 


—_ 


young are born near the shore, and, after a 
few days, fasten themselves to the father, 
who takes them into deep water. These 
fish are found on whales, sharks, and even 
on large steamships. The Indians of Ja- 
maica and Cuba go out in canoes, with the 
remora fastened by the tail to a long line. 
Seeing another fish, or a turtle, it quickly 
attaches itself by the disk, and the Indians 
draw in the fish and its captive together. 

Other fishes have peculiar characteristics, 
such as the sword-fish. Pieces of these 
swords have been found driven through 
tough oak timbers in the bottom of ships, 
the fish probably mistaking them for whales. 
The cuttle-fish secretes an inky fluid, with 
which it colors the water when attacked 
and escapes. Two fish obtain their food in 
an odd way. The angler, or fishing frog, 
hides himself in muddy water, and attracts 
the unwary fish by a bright filament hang- 
ing above his mouth. A little fellow, with 
long, sharp fins, is caught by some larger 
fish, which, shutting its mouth on the 
needle-like bones, is unable to get them 
out; and at last, after trying in vain, it 
dies. The little fish then eats his way out 
and escapes. The anabas uses its fins to 
climb trecs, in search of bugs that live on 
the bark. The Siamese stake large sums, 
and even their families, on the fights which 
these fish have with each other. 

While walking through the New York 
Aquarium |] was attracted by some little 
sticklebucks that were darting back and 
forth in their frolics. They build homes 
in the sea, and are great fighters. The 
stickleback is a model father, and sets 
his children a good example of industry 
and bravery. He is only about four inches 
long, with a row of spines along his back, 
which he uses to gore his enemies if they 
attempt to hurt the baby sticklebacks. 
First he constructs a mound of grass or 
seaweed, about the size of an apple. In 
one side he makes a hole, and weaves the 
nest well together by passing ar und it lit- 
tle threads, made from a secretion some- 
what like that of the spider. The stickle- 
back then swims off and finds a female, 
which, by caresses, he entices into the nest. 
After laying her eggs, she breaks through 
the other side and escapes. Father Stickle- 
back makes a current of water pass over 
the eggs to keep them clean and fresh, and 
then hunts up another mate. When he has 
obtained enough eggs, he stays near the 
nest for about a movth, watching and keep- 
ing a current over them until the little ones 
are born. Then he must keep them at 
home as well as feed them. There are 
many fish ready, the first time that the 
father 1s away, to rush in and eat his child- 
ren; £0 there are many hard fights. 


CLEVELAND, O. 








PUZZLEDOM 


(Communtecations for this department should ve addressed “* Puxzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.] 





KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE. 


Four sayings uf sixteen words each, following the ordcr of the Knight’s move on the chess board. 
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AUTHORS OF SAYINGS IN KNIGHT'S MOVE PUZZLE. 


1. In mitten, but not in glove ; 
In loving, but not in love ; 
In mellow, but not in ripe ; 
In towel, but not in wipe, 
In borrow, but not in take ; 
In fountain, but not in lake. 


In muscle, but not in vein ; 

In harvest, but not in grain ; 
In arrow, but not in bow; 

In kneeling, but not in low; 
In sallow, but not in pale ; 

In porter, but not in ale ; 

In many, but not in much; 

In grasping, but not in tonch ; 


In seeking, but not in find, 
He was the monarch cf his kind, 


8. In stopping, but not in stay, 
In harbor, but not in bay ; 
In potter, but not in clay; 
In wander, but not in stray. 


4, In fading, but not in dull; 
In gather, but not in cull; 
In trying, but not in do; 
In modern, but not in new; 
In clever, but not in smart; 
In wagon, but not in cart, 
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HIDDEN TREES. 


1. Jane, is there any meat there? ‘Yes marm ; 
a plenty for to-day and to-morrow, too.” 

2. Well, I don’t know which ; E. R. Ryan, or A. 
H. Ryan. 

$. I went to Albany. A neat room was fitted 


up for me. 
4. Mr. Wilber is ill. ‘ How ill?” O, won’t dies 
I guess. Z. Y. H. 


It is necessary to mention to our contributors 
that a hidden thing must be continued from one 
word to another, and not buried in one word. 


NUMEBICAL ENIGMA. 
My 9, 3, 10, 4, conceited. 
My 1, 3, 6, 5, a definite amount of labor. 
My 7, 3, 8, 11, to acquire. 
My 11, 10, 7, 2, near. 
My 6, 1, 3, 12, an animal. 
Hope you will have a good time. 





ANSWER TO PUZZLE OF NOV. 6rn. 
SQUARE WORD. 
Tool 
Onto 
Otto 
Loot 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOY, 13ru. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 
AgAin 
BuLly 
CaLix 
DoSes 
Et Her 
FrOwn 
GaUnt 


FICTITIOUS PERSONS. 

1, Aladdin ; 2, Ancient Mariner ; 3, Weller; 4, 
Jack Bunsby; 5, Crispin; 6, Uncle Toby; 7, 
Mark Tapley ; 8, Becky Sharp; 9, Pickwick ; 10, 
Man Friday ; 11, Ivanhoe; 12, Mrs, Jellyby ; 13, 
Dogberry. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 

1, Andover; 2, Hindustan; 3, America; 4, 
California ; 5, Olivet; 6, Panama; 7, Palermo; 
8, Saratoga; 9, Galloway; 10, Buenos Ayres; 
11, London ; 12, Annapolis. 


DIAMONDS. 

0 D 
APE ORE 
OPERA DRAMA 
ERA EM 8 
A A 
OMNIBUS WORD. 

Mary. 


BEHEAD AND REHEAD. 
1, Crow—brow; 2, lass—mass; 8, cross— 


dross ; 4, trip—grip ; 5, black—clack; 6, rove— 
love, 


C.F. A. HINRICHS 


ESTABLISHED 1801, 
One Price and a Low One. 
TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, 
Fancy Goods, Bronzes, Clocks, 
China, Glass, Artistic Pottery, 
suitable for WEDDING Presents and 
Houtway GiFts 
Drawing. room and 8t, Germain 
STUDENT LAMPS. 


29 to 33 Park Place, 
Send zu. £25. R. Station, New York City. 


+ AF. f Tas 


SHOE DEALERS, 
991 & 993 Fulton St. 


Near 8t. James Place, 
BROOKULYN, NN. WZ. 
Carry in stock an immense assort- 
ment of Fine Shoes and Slippers. 


Goods delivered by mail to any part of the United 
States free of charge. 
3@SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.-@e 





























Inflammation, Hemorrhages, Rheumatism, Neu 
nice} Divhthert Catarrh, Wounds, Bruises, Scalds, 

TON ~PonD's 8 , is sold only in bottles, 
with Batt Wra 


pers. 
ds Extract is Never Sold in Bulk. 
Pome NE IT IN YOUR HOMES. 


Eleoant Holtay Prevents, 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs. 


ae receipt 
of price. git either, 
thes 











POLISHED, 
Harp O11 Fin- 


Conyersition : a in Sewing chair. 
chair, Price, 86.75, P,°8* Middle Price, 3,00. 

States, or Ohio, Virginia and West V 
express office ea 


irginia, To an 
t the Missisippi Hiver. outside the 
above-named RB, 10 per cent. addition 

On two chairsto one address we alt allow a dis- 
count of 10 per cen 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
TALOGUE. 


Gettysburg Novelty Works, 


GETTYSBURG, PA. 


REED & 
BARTON, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF 


NILVER PLATED GOODS. 


OUR STOCK OOMPRISES IN ADDITION TO A 





VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARE, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 
Applique Work, 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFAOTORY. 


37 UNION SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 








a... sendthislanten COMPLETE, by mai! post-paid 
y address, for 00 ane lenses are the same as used 
in Toserne that retail for . Wealso 


send Views, Show- 
Bills, Lectures, Tickets, an 


structions, enabling any one 
who buys a lantern to give delightful evening entertainmenté 
in churches, school-rooms, and their own homes, charging an 
admission of 10c., and make from $10.09 to 825.00 at each exhi- 
BATI Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. G. 4 


H. 
TES & CO., 106 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


DEALERS IN 


FINE WALL PAPERS 


AND 


WINDOW SHADES. 
NOVELTIES IN PAPIER 
' MACHE BRONZ5S. 
S37 BROADWAY, 
Corner 13th Street, New York. 


STUDEBAKER Gartisses., flares ‘their 


always on 
Palace Repository, 233 State Street, Gurcaao, ue, 


STUDEBAKER #2: SS eee suore 


best in 
the id. NewO alc Chicago 
Btate St, Srvpenaxken m1 rae Mre,0o. south Bend ind. 

















THE 


KIMBALL 
ORGAN, 


Tor PARLOR, CHURCH, and 
CHAPEL wse. In solid walnut cases, aise 
SATIN WALNUT, MAHOGANY, and 
EBONY FINISH, 

New and elegant designs now ready. 

tay” Liberal discounts to Churches, Lodyes, 
and Schools, 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


W. W. KIMBALL & 00,, 


OHICAGO, ILL. 








NEW YORK AGENTS, 


Chickering & Sons 


CHICKERING HALL, New York. 





Catalogue «* 


Price List 


OF 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request, 








Wanamaker & Brown, 
{ OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











===] BARNES’ 


-Patent Foot and Steam 

- Power Machinery, Com- 

3 jete pattie a fstpal 
orkshop Busine 

for Wood or Me tal, (re or 


-~. a 
sired. Descriptive 
iss an and bis Het 


Ww. FF. & 
Ne. 303 Buby Mt. 


LE PAGE’S 








LIQUID GLUE. 


igo “aLass CHINA, PAPER, MENT &e- 
Ieeaby Moo © Hera DAE bien 

ee a 
CoMeN TER: ‘Sample Tin Cans sent by Mail, 250 


QR TAe RINTING RESSES. 
‘or all kinds c. Send 3 cents gees 
printing. Cir- for a book of ages of blank 


cular sent free. type, cuts, ac. cards, a 
JO08 EPH WATSON, 19 Trorray Street, New ¥ 


"| ORCHESTRAL 






Ss 














J.S. Conover & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Have raade extensive alterations 
in their show-rooms and added an 
entire new line of FIRE-PLACERS, 
GRATES and appurtenances of 
all kinds in new and exclusive de- 
signe; their STOCK OF TILES 
comprises all the newest patterns 
for FLOORS, WALLS and FIRE. 
PLACES, and they are now pre. 
pared to show the finest assort- 
ment of the above goods at the 
lowest prices ever offered to the 
public, 


30 West 23d Street. 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been tully tested 
and endorsed by thousands of houscker Your 
Greosy ong pt tol WIL TRE RG E Ask hum br it. 


ER, Fret Frere eee lphis. 
TRAVEL. 


Y ALL ODDS 

















RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


Let it be forever remembered that 


= b Vorit=Wetarn | Railay 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chi 

Council Blutfs (Omaha), ane 4 Lh is preferred by ail 

well-posted tra ravelers w foot am 
CALIFORNIA “A D o RADO 

It also vodedan the = 5 oe an ts ort line be- 

fal and Minn bau lis. 


ukee, La Crosse Madison, Howard 


Owatonn anka 
ong Ow nina Man City, AY 
town, lows, ‘wan 


ord, Ill., are amongst its 800 local stations on ite 


nes 
Amon, a few of the numerous points of superiorit 
enjo; = the patrons of this road, are its day 4 
which are the finest that human art and ingenuity 
create; its palatial sleeping cars, ,——' = odela of 
comfort and elegance; its palace 
which are unsurpassed by any; ena "Ee wid videly 

brated north- wen rn dining whi =e like of eis are 


It owns and controls over 5,000 miles of road and has 
over four hundred constantly 
caring for ite Tnillions of pat 

Ask your ticket nt for tic = via, this route. and 
take none other. All leading ticket agents sell them. 

It costs no more to travel on this route, that ves first- 
class accommodations, than it does togo by the poorly- 
uipped roads, 
‘or maps, descriptive circulars and Summer resort 
apera, or other intonation not obtainable at your 
loca 1 ticket ofice, wt 
GEN’L P sk, AGENT: C._ & NeW. RY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 


KENMORE 


ALBANY, N. x ates bed gorme corner North Peart 


has the finest pcation in 4 citys ena within cas 
walking Grmpnce of ew Capitol, and 


ST-CLASS se EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor, 








-| ONION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 


located on the crest of Murray Hill, near the New 
York Centrai and Hudson River Railroad statinn. 

Al) rooms en — _— of them he iving a southern 
k. exposure. R. H. MOUN 


_PIANO-ORGAN, 











A'NEW INSTRUMENT. 





SWEET AND POWERFUL. 










SIX OOTAVES,—Suzz: wt a4 
4 feet 5 inches; hength, & 
inches; Depth, 2 


THE CASE is a beautiful de- 
right Pi 


of arent full a ae 
ye reing. 
ecomemuniment Pett 


Introd termi 
troduse itt See jae make 


in stock and SHIP PRO ry 2 Rey 
a, oan re 
weloome at our mammoth factory. 
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farm and Garilen, 


\7he Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hinta, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who fseel apeciaily interested | 


PROTECTION OF TREES AND 
PLANTS. 


BY GEO. KR. KNAPP. 


Wuite the majority of our small fruits and 
trees are perfectly hardy and withstand well the 
rigors of our Northern Winter, protection of 
some kind wiil amply repay for all the labor it 
involves. Our readers may say: “Oh! it is too 
much trouble to cover our plants. They have 
done well enough in the past without protection, 
and doubtless will in the future.” Is it tuo much 
trouble to add dollars to your income? Do you, 
reader, consider it unnecessary to sew up that 
hole in your pocket, because you have lost but 
tencenta.? It seems to us that perfection, rather 
than mediocrity, is as great a desideratum in 
fruit culture as in other pursuits. At all events 
you will lose nothing by protecting your plants, 
and may gain a great deal, Try it. 

Strawberry plants should have some light ma- 
nure scattered between the rows and the whole 
lightly covered with corn-stalks, straw or leaves, 
Under this protection they will grow their Winter 
leaves rapidly and more abundantly, and come 
out in the Spring fresh, green, and healthy, pre- 
pared to make a vigorous start, Further, it isa 
well-known fact that well-cared-for plants are 
less liable to disease and the attacks of insects 
than the neglected ones, 

Raspberries and blackberries should have all 
the dead-wood cut out and—if not already done 

the canes should be cut back to within six 
inches of the ground for blackberries and red 
raspberries. It is our custom to cut close to the 
ground black raspberries, and consider it the 
best plan to follow. 

Another plan is to bend to the ground the 
raspberry canes and cover them with earth suffi- 
cient in quantity to hold the canes down, In 
either case, build a mound of earth, a foot high, 
around the base of the plant. 

Cut out the dead-wood from currants and 
yooseberries and shorten the new growth of 
canes at least one-half their length. An admir- 
able plan is to tie the canes of each bush to- 
gether about the middle, thus preventing snow 
from accumulating on them and breaking them 
down, Heap up the earth and coal ashes around 
the base as a further protection, 

Grape-vines should be trimmed between No- 
vember and March, while the vine is dormant, 
Protect in Winter by earth around the base, as 
directed for other plants, All trees, shrubbery, 
ete., if young, should at least have the protec- 
tion of earth heaped around them, Rose 
bushes are best protected by a covering of straw, 
wrapped loosely around the bush and tied, leay- 
ing an opening at the top through which the air 
may come, and the plant have a free circulation 
of air, 

These directions, though brief, will, if fol- 
lowed, bring good results, Try this Winter pro- 
tection of plants, and the increased vitality of 
your trees and plants, together with the addi- 
tional yield of fruit, will convince you that you 
have been fully recompensed for the trouble. 

LitTce Sitver, N. J. 


a he 
WEEDS. 
BY J. W. DARROW. 


Ar a recent meeting of our County Farmers’ 
Club, the subject for discussion was ‘* Weeds,” 
One comparatively new to this region, and yet 
already working its way into our fields beyond 
eradication almost, is what is sometimes termed 
the New England thistie and sometimes pros- 
trate verbena. The technical term we cannot at 
present give. It was introduced here in cotton 
sent to our county almshouse from the South, 
some years ago, to have the burr removed by the 
inmates of the institution, The refuse contain- 
ing these weed seeds was thrown into the creek, 
and they have thus been scattered along its 
banks and are spreading into the fields. The 
plant has beautiful blue blossoms and its leaves 
are slightly prickly. The farmers hereabouts 
are open to suggestions as to how tw eradicate it. 
President Powell of the Club, said: “When a 
farmer discovers any of these weeds on his 
premises, he should stop all other business, how- 
ever important, and pull them up by the roots,” 

The wild carrot has a strong hold also. Some 
members claimed that continuous mowing wi 1 
kill it, others that plowing and replowing is 
necessary. One farmer thinksif he must have 
this weed in his fields, he will utilize it. He 
mows the first “edition” of the carrots, just 
before full bloom, and then again, later in the 
season, he mows again and finds his catttle wil! 
eat the weeds almost as clean as they do hay. 
No doubt, where fields are thickly covered with 
the wild carrot, if they could be mowed early in 
the season, even before the grass gets its full 
growth, the mixture of wild carrots and hay 
would be well eaten up by the stock. So our 
neighbor thinks, 

Cuatuam, N, Y, 


PLANTING NEW PLACES. 


A youna farmer, who has occupied a new 
place and built a new house this season, asks 
for advice in preparing, this Fall, so far as he 
can, for active operations another season in 
planting fruits, ornamentals and kitchen gar- 
den. In compliance with his request, we sug- 
gest the importance first of all of securing for 
his fruit and kitchen garder, perfect under- 
drainage. Nearly all soils need it, as the founda- 
tion for all success, A few soils aave a porous, 
gravelly bottom and do not require underdrain- 
ing, but these are exceptions, while many other 
soils, supposed to be dry enough, would be 
greatly benefited. The kitchen garden should 
be more thoroughly ditched than for field tillage, 
in order that the owner may have perfect com- 
mand of it and be able to work it on any day. 
Such a soil will give richer crops, through the 
agency of the manure applied, than one which 
is occasionally water-soaked below. Good tile 
drains, laid three feet deep and fifteen or twenty 
feet apart, will assist in bringing any hard or 
heavy land into a rich and mellow condition, 
which may be worked in Spring as soon as the 
frost disappears, Autumn is avery convenient 
time for doing the work, when the operation is 
least liable to be impeded with water and mud, 
and this thorough underdraining will make all 
the difference between a mellow soil, which is a 
comfort to work, and a bed of mortar followed 
with crusts and clods, 

The next work, which may be performed in 
the Autumn, as soon as the ditching is finished, 
is the copious application of manure. A part, 
or one coat, may be first finely broken and partly 
mixed into the top soil with the barrow, and 
then plowed in; and another coat, evenly spread 
and well harrowed, may remain at the surface 
till early Spring. The quantity to be thus ap- 
plied will depend on its condition, and on the 
state of the soil. If the manure is free from 
coarse fiber, the first coat may be applied co- 
piously, and then thoroughly broken up and in- 
termixed with the soil; and a heavy second coat, 
after remaining at or near the surface, and im- 
parting its soluble portions to the earth as the 
rains wash it, will be well incorporated by the 
Spring culture. If fibrous manure only is to be 
had, less can be intermixed; but a heavy top- 
dressing may remain all Winter. This treat- 
ment should be given tothe ground intended for 
vegetables and for small fruits, as strawberries, 
raspberries and currants. 

This is about all that can be done in Autumn, 
except in selecting and procuring plants and 
trees, which may be heeled in for Winter, and 
set out early the next season. To secure an early 
supply of fresh fruit on a new place, a euffi- 
crent amount of small fruit should be planted. 
Strawberries set out next Spring, and well taken 
care of, will give an abundant crop the follow- 
ing season, The plants may be had of nursery- 
men, and often from a neighbor. Different cul- 
tivators, and in different localities, have their 
various favorites ; but the most popular sorts at 
present are Crescent, Wilson, Downing, Sharp- 
less, Cumberland, Manchester, Triomphe de 
Gand, and Kentucky. Newer sorts, not yet 
sufficiently tried, will supersede some of these. 
Under ordinary treatment and on most soils, the 
best time for procuring them and setting out is 
early in Spring. Other small fruits, however, 
may be obtained in Autumn before freezing 
weather, and carefully heeled in, taking special 
care to fill in solid all the interstices among the 
roots ; and where there is danger from mice, to 
surround them with a solid and sooth mound 
or bank of earth, up which mice will not pass 
under snow. 

Raspberries should never be omitted. The 
ease with which they are raised, and the abun- 
dant crops they afford with little labor, remove 
all excuse from every owner of a garden who 
neglects them. Among the cap varieties, the 
Tyler, Ohio, Caroline, Shaffer and Gregg are 

S:ood sorts and heavy bearers; and among the 
red sorts are the Clarke, Fastolf, Reliance, Tur- 
ner, and Cuthbert. Two or three dozen bushes 
of almost any of these will supply the table daily 
for weeks. The crop for one day will repay all 
the labor of taking care of them through the 
year, 

Currants should never be omitted. A row fifty 
feet long will give a bountiful supply. You may 
select the Red Dujch, White Grape, and the 
Cherry or Versailles. If bushes are not at hand, 
you may make your own plants by taking off the 
cuttings in Autumn, planting nearly their whole 
length, and pressing the soil compactly about 
them their full depth. Cover with two or three 
inches of manure for the Winter, and they will 
make a free growth next year. 

The addition of gooseberries and blackberries 
will give you, with the others, plenty of fresh 
and delicious fruit through the whole Summer 
months, and will afford a good supply the second 
year after planting. To these may be added 
grapes for early and late Autumn, and in a suit- 
able apartment they will keep till mid-winter if 
long keepers are selected. Among the varieties 
which may be chosen, the Concord is easily man- 
aged and will give an abundant crop. The 
Worden is like it, but better and ten days earlier. 








Moore’s early is as good as the Concord, and 





earlier still, These are not long keepers. 
Agawam and Lindley are among the best of the 
Rogers hybrids. Lady is a valuable, very early 
grape; Prentiss is one of the best later light- 
green sorts. Diana ripens late, and is a good 
long keeper. 

Of the larger fruits you will want several plum 
trees, if you are willing to take the small and 
necessary trouble of killing the curculios. A 
few cherry trees of such varieties as Early Rich- 
mond, Mayduke, Morello, Coe’s Transparent, 
Black Tartarian, etc., will give a pleasant Sum- 
mer supply. You may plant a selection of peach 
trees, from Waterloo and Amaden, the crops of 
which ripen at the North before August, all the 
way to the Crawfords, Foster, Stump, and Salway, 
which, witha regular succession, will afford fine 
peaches through the entire period of three 
months. A few dwarf pears, of Boussock, Louise 
Bonne of Jersey, and Angouléme, will come int® 
bearing in two or three years,and precede the later 
standard trees, You will doubtless be able to 
make your own selection of apples. A part of 
all these fruit trees may be procured in Autumn 
and heeled-in for Winter as already directed, 
and a part next Spring. 


In procuring and setting out fruit trees and 
plants, it is well to avoid the mistake, which 
many make of .trying to plant everything at 
once, Errors are thus made in selection, too 
much is undertaken, and the work hurried and 
performed superficially. To keep up a constant 
supply of the best sorts, additions must be 
made frequently, or more or less every year. If 
you do not want to wait long, plant strawberries 
and other small fruits the first year, and the 
cherries, peaches and apples may be added as 
fast as circumstances and the best attention will 
admit.—The Cultivator. 


THE SHEEPFOLD IN WINTER. 


Tuk most important point in the successful 
Winter management of sheep is to begin with 
young, strong and healthy animals, The 
natural life of a sheep is shorter than that of 
other domestic animals, At five or six years old 
sheep pass their prime. Unless the flock is 
annually weeded out, always rejecting the 
poorest, it rapidly deteriorates, and all chancc 
for profit is destroyed. It is true of all poor 
stock that itis never profitable, and it is espe- 
cially true of sheep, albeit a dead sheep is not a 
total loss, ita pelt and wool paying something. 

The second requisite in profitable wintering of 
sheep is warm and dry quarters. Without these 
itis not possible to Winter sheep successfully, 
especially in the Northern States. Wet weather 
injures sheep more than other stock, because 
the wool of these animals holds water a long 
time, and its slow evaporation chills the animal, 
as wearing wet clothes will take away bodily 
heat from individuals wearing them. Even in 
southern climates protection of sheep is neces- 
sary when heavy rains fall, though the wool of 
sheep is a safeguard against injury by dry cold 
or from cold snow-storms. 

At this time, owing to low prices of wool, a 
flock of sheep can be advantageously bought by 
many farmers, It is a good time to go into the 
business for those having the proper facilities. 
Young sheep should always be bought, whether 
the object be fattening or breeding; but the 
feed in either case will be essentially different. 
Too much grain, especially corn, is an injury to 
breeding ewes. It causes a heated condition of 
the body, which loosens the wool, besides mak- 
ing the lambs less vigorous and healthy. For 
farmers who have clean, bright straw, with well- 
cured corn-stalks, little hay or grain will be re- 
quired for breeding ewes. Toward the time of 
weaning a little green food, in the shape of 
roots, will be needed to stimulate milk produc- 
tion and a condition of the system that will 
make parturition less difficult. The over-feed- 
ing of breeding ewes, especially with grain, will 
make the progeny poorer by stimulating exces- 
sive fatness, and will alao make it more difficult 
for ewes to drop their lambs. 

November is the month in which the buck is 
usually turned in with a flock of ewes’ for breed- 
ing purposes. If the farmer has not a supply of 
roots or ensilage for late Winter feeding, the 
coupling had better be delayed until December. 
There is no advantage in dropping iambs during 
cold weatber unless an abundant supply of green 
food is provided to stimulate the production of 
an abundant supply of milk. A stunted early 
lamb is less salable in June than one dropped a 
month later that has had from the first warmth 
and generous food. As soon as young lambs are 
old enough to eat they should be supplied with 
hay and grain, limited to the amount they will 
eat up clean. 

The feeding of sheep and lambs for fattening 
requires a skill which it is impossible to gain ex- 
cept from experience. The chief danger is in 
surfeiting the fattening stock, impairing the di- 
gestive organs and wasting the grain fed. This 
is a difficulty to which beginners in sheep hus- 
bandry are most liable, especially when the ani- 
mals are in thin flesh and when corn is the prin- 
cipal grain used. There are sometimes lots of 
well-fattened wethers that will eat corn almost 
like hogs and without danger of injury ; but this 


is very rare. With ordinary sheep not more 
than one-half pound of corn per day, and this 
divided in two parts, morning and night, should 
be given at first. They will probably eat this 
clean, and, if they do, as they begin to gain the 
amount of grain should be very gradually in- 
creased, giving a noon feed of roots to help di- 
gestion. 

It is important that grain feeding of sheep in- 
tended to be fattened should begin early, while 
they are still able to get some green food. A 
small quantity of oats given once a day will put 
the sheep in good thrift and make them much 
less liable to injury when the heavier feeding 
begins. Oats are better than corn, because more 
bulky in proportion to weight and containing 
lees oil. Many experienced sheep-feeders give a 
mixture of oats and corn through all the period 
of fattening, although oats by weight and by 
chemical analysis are generally much the cearer 
grain. Where roots cannot be had, bran added 
to the grain, and all fed dry together, will help 
to keep the digestive organs in good working 
condition. In fact, bran is excellent feed for 
sheep in Winter whether they are intended for 
breeding or fattening. 

With a basement barn and plenty of bedding, 
grain-fed sheep will work down a large straw 
stack into very rich manure. Their droppings 
trodden incessantly into the straw in their 
pens, will heat enough to injure the sheep, unless 
the basement is cleaned out three or four times 
during the Winter. If piled up outside the door 
of their pens these heaps of sheep manure will 
not freeze in even the severest weather, and in 
two or three weeks will ferment sufficiently to 
destroy such weed seeds that may be present. 
The excrement of sheep, as both liquid and solid, 
is better mixed in the manure pile with its bed- 
ding than those of any other animal. It is this 
fact and the grain fed to fattening sheep which 
explains the great value of the manure pile 
which they leave to the farmer who adopts sheep 
husbandry as a branch of his farm economy.— 
American Cultivator. 
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SWISS FEED CUTTER. It docs one thing at a 
time; first feeds,then cuts; hence runs‘one-half easier 
than any other Hand or Power. 5sizes. Freight and 
Circular free. WILDER M’F’G CO., Monroe, Mich. 
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W. C. WILSON’S, 
45 West 14th St. New York City, 
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HANGED IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MAN 
Nic at MODERATE RATES. ; 4 
Catalogue of Piants, Seeds and Flowering Bulbs, 


sent free to all S \: m Nurseries and Green- 
houses, Astoria, L. 1. City. 


THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY AND 
HORTICULTURIST. 


EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
State Botanist of Pennsylvania, 








is indispensable to all who are interested in Horticul- 
ture in the least degree; whether the Novice. carin 
for the welfare ot ay the AMATEUR, wit 

ter or less means to indulge a growing interest; 
the ScrenTIST, already abreast with the present stories 
of Horticultural knowledge. All will alike find the 
able and intelligent correspondence and editorial in 
our monthly issues a source of unfailing and ever- 
new interest. Sample copies for 18 cents in : ostage 
stamps. Subscription $2.00 per year. Two new aub- 
seribers, or one old and one new, for $3.00. Five sub- 
scribers for $7.00. Same proportion for fractions of 
ayear. Address 


CHAS. H. MAROT, Publisher, 


814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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when applied into the 
nostrils, will be ab- 
sorbed, effectually 
cleansing the head of 
arrhal virus, caus- 
ng healthy _ secre- 
tions, It Sage inflow. 
mation, protects the 
membrane from fresh 
colds, completely heals 
he sores and restores 
the senses of taste and 
smell. 
Not a Liquid 
or Snuff 
A few applications 
relieve. A thorough 
treatment will cure. 
Agreeable to use, Send 
for circular, 50 cents 
at druggists, 60 cents by mail, registered. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 








The Most Extensive Pure Bred Live 
Stock Establishment in the World! 
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THE BEST OF THE 


AGRICULTURAL WEEKLIES. 


Tue CouNTRY GENTLEMAN is the LEADING JouR- 
wat of American Agriculture. In amount and practi- 
cal value of Contents, in extentand ability of Cor- 
respondence, in quality of paper and style of publica- 
tion, it occupies the FIRST RANK. It is believed to 
have no superior in either of the three chief divis- 
ions of 
Farm Crops and Processes, 

Horticulture and Fruit-Growing, 

Live-Steck and Dairying, 
while it also includes all minor departments of rural 
interest, such as the Poultry Yard, Entomology, Bee- 
Keeping, Greenhouse and Grapery, Veterinary Ke- 
plies, Farm Questions and Answers, Fireside Read- 
ing, Domestic Economy, and a summary of the News 
of the Week. Its Market REPORTS are unusually 
complete, and much attention is paid to the Pros- 
pects of the Crops, as throwing light upon one of the 
most important of all questions— When to Buy, and 
When to Sell. It is liberally Lllustrated,and 1s intended 
to supply, in acontinually increasing degree, and in 
the best sense of the term, a 


LIVE AGRICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


Altbough the CounTRY GENTLEMAN has been 
GREATLY ENLARGED by increasing its size from 
16 to 20 pages weekly, the terms continue as hereto- 
fore, when paid strictly in advance: Ong Copy, one 
year, $2.50 3 Foun Copies, 810. and anadditivnal 
copy for the year free to the sender of the Club; Ten 
Copies, $20, and an additional copy for the year sree 
to the sender af the Club. 

g@ All New Subscribers for 1885, paying in ad- 
vance now, WILL RECEIVE THE PAPER WEEKLY, /rgim 
OUR RECEIPT Q7 the remittance, to January Sat, 1885, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

¢@ SPECIMEN COPIES Free. Address 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, Publishers, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magasine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical devoted 
entirely to poultry ever published. 
Splendidly illustrated. @1, as per 
year. Also the American Poult 
ard, the only weekly p: Baper in exist 
: ‘— which is devoted entirely to 
poultry, $1.50 per year. Both papers for $2.00. A 
sample copy of boty ms a on receipt of ten cents in 
postage stamps. 


‘A. H, STODDARD, Hartford, Conn, 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF DEANE'S PATENT 


- | French Ranges, Broilers 


AND OTHER COOKING APPARATUS 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
274 Front St., New York; and 


76 Market St., Chicago. 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 
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Shaking and Dump! Open 
Fireplace Grates. The eating 
Power of Three Ordinary Grates. 

Great Saving in Fuel Guaranteed. 
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Tn use in ‘Semen StatesTreasury 
and Patent Office Buildinys, Gov- 
ernment Buildings, San Antonio, 
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BISSELL & COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NOTICE!! 


Any dealer, selling any other oil,representing it to be 
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VACUUM HARNESS OIL, 


will be prosecuted to the 
FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 
We have Jost pettonce with this dishonesty, which 


steals a reputation built up by years of honest deal- 
ing, to paim off a worthless article. 





Examine your harness oil-can carefully to see it has 
our brands on, 


Vacuum Oil Co., Rochester. N. Y. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Yous 4 150. ayey* Street. 
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WM. E. LUCAS, New York, 
89 Maiden Lane, 
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PREVAILING TINTS AND SHADES. 
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Corrugated Metallic Picket Peaces, 








Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than 
wooden picket fences of the same grades, in 

Silver Medals and the highest awards have been 
granted at every Fair where these fences and the 
machines for making them have been exhibited, 

For Catalogues and Price-Lists of Fences, for terri- 
torial rights, with machines for manufacturing and 
for machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B.C, FENCE COMPANY, 


No. 111 Broadway, New York City. 


THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 
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Manufac' eon only by JOHN L. THOMPSON. 
SONS & CO., Troy, N. ¥, Price 2 cents. Sold by ali 
druggists. 
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six numbers—half a year. The cover has “THE 
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pach, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
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THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 

TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36. . 2 00 

The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and. ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 

THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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The Same, in “Artist's "Proof, ‘signed by A. “EL. 
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EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, texto 1 0 

EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 ov 
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EDWIN M. STANTON. “Bixe, 16x3.. eevee cccccese + 10 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... ae 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
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52 Numbers (postage WOM iiccessccscrcccee sevee 3 CO 
38 (9 mos.) (postage free.. aa 
26 ™ (6 mos,) ” ° 
17 ” (4 mos.) oan 
13 sad (8 mos.), 4 
4 7 (1 month), sad 
2 . (2 weeks), ad 


1 Number (1 week), es same 
One subscription two years... ..........0..0cc000e 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 





GRO BEIIIROD, oo cnecccsvectesesceccsscnctoesocces 5 00 
One subscription with two NEW subscribers In 

one remittance.......... epeoncccccnsastedbesnbesas 700 
One subscription three years.............6.. se. 700 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

SD GRO DOMNIIIIIGD, os ccccsrcecvccccesccccescececes 8 50 
One subscription four years... ..........e0.es05 8 50 
One subscription with four yzw subscribers, in 

one remittance,........... cocvccccecccccsccccssseoh OD OD 
One subscription five years,................cseeeeee 10 00 
Avy number over five at the same rate, in vari. 

ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE REOKIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end ay the time 
for which payment ie made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

&@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t@~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaistzrep Lerren. The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register tetters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

SUBSC 
acu — Bee pegtionlesty. erghich i pha 

ven on the yellow Ct Gia en of 
to hes expiration, so. ‘hat no loss of reek pfevious 

R o 
tor the tee ihcede for footy 
a are indiceted b t. 





podes other the first 4 second’ we cok t ites the a 
received. But when a postage stamp is receiv 


i Wille cont ty m O0., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


ndon to receive subscriptions 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1884. 


OTHER first-class publications apd periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, and persons desimng any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
Hoations and clubbing rates of same. 


are our nts in 
and advei mente, 


Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 











RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Granary | Advertisements, Paged Business Notice 


genes east i ‘ames | (one n month): 5c 





)Buc 


ea“ Gaiee * pe “ (tgelve “ Yee 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Repsenovs Nomen... . CENTS 4 
oper teea ts SPE coun 





251 Breadway. New Yerk. 
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a || 
SOAs 20cxrorp 
| May, wnequalled in exacting service, 


Will clean anything. 


Free of charge, A full mze cake of Ivory Soap will 
be sent to any one who cannot get it of theirgrocer, 
if max two-cent stamps, to pay pc postage, are sent to 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. ention this pape A 








ouT TO-DA Ye 
The December Number of 


The New York Fashion Bazar. 


Price, % cents per copy. 
Subse Tintica price, 62.50 per year. 


It contains 


ALL THE NEW WINTER FASHIONS, 


LOVELY WINTER CLOAKS AEDS OSTU MES. WIN- 
TER MILLINE 4 tah PARIS A tf FARPo™ 


ROU ae HATS AND hare 
ONS FOR CHILDREN. 
The baila number containe the commencement 
of a new story, entitled 


LESTER/’S SECKET. By Mary Cectl Hay. 


The Continuation of 
A WEEK IN KIL LARNEY. 
By “THE DUCHESs.' 
#0 the continuation of 
vie BELLE OF SARATOGA. 
By Mrs. Lucy SamBaLs, Comr¥orrt. 


SWORN TO SIL ENOY. oh ALINE RODNEY'S 
By Mra. ALtice McVziou MILLER. 


THE NEW YORK MONTHLY FASHION BAZAR is 
tor sale by all newsdealers. It will also be sent, — 
awe vrepaid, for 25 ce ty per single copy. The sub- 

rome Fi price is @2.50 per year. Address GE ORGE 

pony 17 ie = Vandewater Street, New York. 

( c Ox 3,7 


A SOLD SILVER TEA SIt 


4 LARGE PIECES RICoLY OHASED, 6100; 4 
PLECES, $110; 6 PIECES, $260; 5 PIZOES, $425: ALL 
NEW; NEVER USED, PKICES NAMED ONE-HALF 
ORIGINAL COST. 500 CASES ELEGANT WED 
D,NG PRESENTS EQUALLY LOW. 

CASH PAID FOR DUPLICATE WEDDING PREB- 
ENTS. 

PAIR PERFECT 8% CARAT DIAMONDS, 6350; UN 
SURPASSED IN QUALITY AND PRICE. 

GENT’S GULD STEM-WINDING WATCHES, $25 
UP: SILVER, #10 UP. 


J.H. JOHNSTON 
150 Bowery. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


2837 FULTON 8t., Brooxiyn, N.Y 
for their Dlustrated Cata.- 
lowue and Price-list. Goode 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
presa. A)l orders 
will receive 
prompt atten 
jon 
















< 

Please meution 
Tue INDEPEND 
EXT 


TRY 


LAVIN:E 


FOR WASHING. we 


W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONK, 

» [4 2 Wapehepeee 

. New York, ano 

i Lake Si St.. Chi cago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

fiydraulic Rams, Garden 

Engines, fem Chain and 

Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 

Hydrant, Street Wasbers. 


*Wonxs FOUNDED IN 1882. 


sA7; Vienna, Austr ip 
1873; and Centeunial Exhi 
nition 1a7e@ 











Gist wn wiso DY Many uw Bdge’ D ‘ood does 
mot tax the digestive ornans. 2. WOUL ICH & CO., on 
l able 





’ ed by the Chief Mechanician of 





SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 


PRESENTATION ARTICLES. 
WM. ROGERS. 


SPOONS, 


FORKS, KNIVES, ETC., 


Manefactared in our Factories, under t! the personal supe: vision of Wm. Rouers. 





*¢ £U.5S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in the U, S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astrenoml- 
ca: work; and by zcomotive Engi- (7 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 


STAINED GLASS. 











WATCHES 


ge ST Ps | nized as T KE 
uses in RE 
8 e “5 or af durability are re- 
quisites. Sold in principal cities 
and towns by the COMPANY’S 
Exclusive Agents reading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 


” MEMORIAL AND FIGURE WINDOWS 
A SPECIALTY. 





ALERED G ODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia. 


_ Send for Illustrated ¢ C Jatalogue 





MANY YEARS 


of experience and success enable us to give 
reliable materials and thorough workmanship 
at the very Lowest Prices. 


Purchasers will find our 
FALL OVERCOATS and SUITS the best in- 
vestment of the season. 





DEVLIN & CO. 


BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST. 


METALLIC. SHINGLES. 













5,50 ce | MOU-RIENGM OOF. 
COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES. 


1HE POPULAR STEEDS OF 
TO-DAY 


unt Si > Send stamp for illustrated cata- 
\ ae logue 


THE POPE M’F’G Ov., 
607 Washington 8t., Boston 


Mic POTTS SAD IRON 
COLD HN 




















ae 
: ADVANTAGES * 


90 8” betacnasLe ND 
: WALNUT HANDLE 
DOUBLE POINTED.IRON BOTH WAYS, 


IN USE AND 
BEST THREE ‘Ronse HEAP, 
ONE HANDLE AND A STANO TOASET. 


FOR y.\ 8 an - gee et; 


‘HARDWAR E TRADE. 





x5 Park Place, New York. 





* JAPANESE.” 









27 Sudbury Street, 
Send for Catalywe, BOSTON, 








The o1 ly St Sto op Re Ie e tha t rks t 
e ont soap Motes that works at | beth ‘the 





ow 
Eagle Shade Roller Co. 


Best on ing flr in Use. 


rury | RT 


Ladies, if you want real satisfaction with your 
Window Curtains, use 


EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 


and no others, Every RoL_uer WARRANTED. 
throush yous dea ere. If they have not then 
in pectts will n ese th = for you, order direc 


factory. he a as ae es rollers 
ered to you as of of expense 0. D. Mentiot 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 


HAGLE PMA ROVER co., 
Somerville. Mass. 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French China and best Porcelain at Low Prices 


Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets. 10 pieces...... 814 * 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets. ir pieces. 22 0 
Gold-band China Tea Sets. 44 pieces J 1 ; White a bu 
Richly Decorated China Tea Bete, 44 pieces: 
Decorated Chamber Sets,10 pieces, ‘B40; White.. % oo 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and desizns...... 20 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 5 00 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, ie vt Loover Institute, 


y 
Pr ny packed and ae on Car or Steamer free of 
Cc. O. D., or on receipt of f P.O. M. Order. 


HOWARD WATCHES, 


HOWARD CLOCKS, 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


(The latter are a specialty.) 


Church, Bank and House Clocks. 


The finest watches and clocks made in this 
country are mannfactured b 


The E. HOWARD WATCH and CLOCK C0,, 





29 MAIDEN LAD. 
NEW ORK” 


OFFICES 
14 4 GOSTON. ST.. 












QFORTES. 
Workmanship and Durability, 


LIAM HNABE & CO. 


Tone Touch, W 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Baltimore. 














EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 YEARS 
ICH AND WELL CONSTRUCTED 
< FURNITURE. 
E LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT 


BELLS. _ 
MENEELY BEI.L FOUNDRY 


ts. Chur known to the public since 
iS Chapel. School, Fire Alarm 
; also Chimes and Peals 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
Manufacture those celebrated Helle 


and Chimes for Chars hes, To 
Clocks, ete. oe oe. cos aD cate 






















Patented. 









HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 18 goderet Street, Boston, Mass. 








“Tux lrperenpert” Punss, 81 axp 83 Rosx Srxzet 








